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Art. 1.—Memoir of William Ellery Channing, with extracts 
from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. In three volumes. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 1848, 


F Dr. Channing’s career had been closed fifteen years ago, 
opinion would have been greatly divided respecting his 
merits as a thinker and his influence as a writer. The hero 
of a sect was, not unnaturally, regarded as a pretender by pro- 
fessional critics; and he sustained for awhile the double mis- 
fortune of theological favouritism and literary depreciation. 
In his productions there was a freshness of manner sufficient, 
on the one hand, to suggest the claim of originality, and, on 
the other, to provoke the charge of ambitious and ‘unscholar- 
like departure from recognised standards of judgment and taste. 
The proportion in which the truth was divided between these 
opposite exaggerations, is now pretty well understood. The 
time is fully come,—not to say a little past,—for assigning to the 
American essayist his true place; and the present memoir rather 
follows, than precedes the united verdict of his generation. He 
Was not a man of such dimensions as to require great distance 
for his admeasurement ; and if he'were, perhaps, in the present 
condition of the world, with blended elements of unity and 
variety in its Civ ilization, distance of space is an adequate sub- 
stitute for lapse of time, and the mutual judgments of nations 
may foreshadow the sentence of posterity. The action of his 
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thought was wide and immediate, rather than deep and slow; 
tending more to ripen the best fruits of the present, than 
to crumble the soil, and prepare the seed for growths invisible 
and future. In this respect, indeed, his productions mark an 
era in the literature of our language. He is the first purely 
moral writer who has acquired a popular power, and found his 
way, not only into the boudoir of the professed reader, but into 
the pocket of the artisan. Essayists, never able to escape, as a 
class, the repute of dulness, have been content, from the time of 
Addison to that of Coleridge, to find acceptance in the library of 
the student, or at the breakfast-table of the man of letters; and 
even these have been glad to shelter themselves under the cover 
of some Review, which would secure them introduction to a 
political party of larger range than their own natural circulation. 
Channing, far from being dependent on such artificial extension 
of his audience, found all the customary media and methods of 
publication too narrow for his thought. His articles of review 
were snatched from the periodicals in which they first appeared, 
and, notwithstanding their grave and earnest character, spread 
with the rapidity of a revolutionary speech or an exciting fiction. 
His lectures and sermons, though perpetually trenching on the 
polemic ground of philosophy and divinity, could not be confined 
to the ordinary circle, but passed into the hands of thousands by 
whom the literature of the platform and the pulpit had been 
held in little respect. The numerous editions of his works, and 
the competition of popular publishers for their English sale, 
indicate a scope and direction of influence unexampled among 
writers of the same class. Channing could well afford to neglect 
the hostile criticisms with which he was occasionally assailed ; 
whatever supercilious purists might say of his style, and scrupu- 
lous orthodoxy deplore in his theology, he was assuredly one of 
the powers of the passing age; made so, in part, by singular 
adaptation to its moral wants, in part by certain elements of 
intrinsic greatness, which the present memoir enables us to 
point out, 

These volumes, for which we are indebted to Mr. W. H. 
Channing, nephew to Dr. Channing, present rather the history 
of a mind, than the record of a life; we might better say, the 
portraiture of a mind in its various relations and modes of 
activity. For nothing is more striking, in the sketch which they 
give, than the absence of all movement or essential change of 
scene, and the slight dependence of their interest upon the 
biographical order of succession. They carry us, indeed, along 
the line of great events; enabling us to watch, from beside the 
cradle of the young American republics, the struggles of the old 
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world through the vastest war, and the most productive peace of 
modern times. They introduce us into the society of many con- 
siderable men, Story and Marshall, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Sismondi and Degerando, Blanco White and Theodore Parker. 
And their action would appear to shift its place sufficiently, 
transporting us, as it does, not only to the beach and hills of 
Rhode Island, the hospitable plantations of Virginia, the am- 
bitious intelligence of Boston, but to the banks of Windermere, 
the passes of Switzerland, and the streets of Rome. Yet all 
these varieties are ineffectual to relieve the sameness—perhaps we 
should rather say, to break the unity—of impressions left by these 
volumes. One central figure so entirely engages attention, that 
his surroundings are scarcely noticed; as if he would realize his 
own doctrine, that all nature is but the servitor of the human soul, 
the external universe seems to be absolved and to vanish in the 
personality of Channing. It is impossible to doubt that he 
would have presented the same outline, with scarcely different 
colouring of character, under conditions little similar. And not 
only is the outward life, in a great measure, indifferent to the 
inward; but this latter presents a singular completeness from 
the very first. The usual changes of feeling which mark the 
lapse of years, are but faintly visible in Channing, or are even 
reversed in their order of appearance. In his youth there was 
a maturity, in his age a freshness and enthusiasm, which delight- 
fully contradict the natural chronology of human sentiments, and 
exhibit the ascendancy of moral over physiological causes. And 
while we scarcely know a life more nobly characterized by suc- 
cessful aspiration, its progress, like all achievements of the strong 
will, is traced by no revolution, but is a simple growth in har- 
mony and magnitude. In politics, in philosophy, in religion, 
his leading convictions, even where most peculiarly his own, had 
been already elaborated before the period of manhood; and his 
subsequent work consisted in the successive application of them 
to the several interests of society and relations of life. A mind 
entirely devoted to the development of one idea, and the satis- 
faction of some one feeling, rarely presents materials for an 
interesting biography. But an exception must be made in favour 
of Channing. The generous breadth of his favourite principles, 
the skill with which he found in them a clue through the labyrinth 
of metaphysics and the perplexities of practical politics—the 
graceful fidelity of his personal homage to them, even where it 
demanded justice to those who injured, and appreciation of those 
who denied them—impart to his life a beauty and dignity truly 
impressive. 

In the performance of his task, the biographer does not par- 
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ticularly please us. He seems to have formed to himself no 
distinct conception as to the mode of dealing with his materials, 
and to have vibrated between opposite suggestions. He sustains 
the part, neither of chronicler, nor of critic, though he appears 
at intervals as both. From the fear of yielding to the impulse 
of personal attachment and veneration, he restrains himself 
where the reader is most ready to sympathise, and becomes stiff 
and cold; yet has no objection to appear in proprid persond, and 
intimate his opinions on mesmerism, communism, and other 
matters not lying directly in his way. In the maturest and 
fullest part of Channing’s life, the biographer abandons his 
proper office of narrator, throws out of his book the element of 
time, and sets himself to analyse the character upon which he is 
engaged, in a succession of somewhat homiletic chapters on the 
Preacher, the Reformer, the Friend. We object to this dissolu- 
tion of a man into certain fictitious elements or capacities; it 
proposes an impossible problem to the imagination; for, put them 
together as you will, they never give you back the real being as 
he lived and was. If the vital synthesis in which nature holds 
all the faculties and functions be destroyed, you may find the 
man’s theoretical equivalent, but you miss his actual self. True, 
it requires a peculiar genius to be able to see a large character as a 
whole, much more to present it to another eye without destroying 
its living unity ofexpression. The writer who has not the artistic 
skill to do this, should the more conscientiously devote himself 
to the elucidation of external facts, and at least, show his hero 
distinctly in action, if not in essence. Those who cannot paint 
their subject effectively as it is, will do no good by stripping 
off the skin, and numbering the muscles supposed to be at work ; 
but will only replace a work of beauty with some dreadful ana- 
tomical plate. We will illustrate our meaning by citing a 
passage in which the biographer describes Dr. Channing’s habits 
of composition :— 


“ Systematically, from even early years, he disciplined his fancy to 
severe soberness ; though any one who knew him intimately could not 
but see how richly stored were his galleries of thought with exquisite 
natural images. He feared that the sense of the hearer or reader 
would be lured from the aspect of truth to the splendour of her robes 
by the use of metaphor, and so habitually checked his instinctive 
propensity to present laws and principles by the medium of symbols. 
His effort was, to utter himself plainly. The exercise of imagination, 
also, he restrained, limiting its sphere to giving a fresh and vigorous 
embodiment to his ideas in the most obvious form, though he was 
apt and able for original creation, if he had seen it to be a befitting 
work, The very play of the affections he subdued, and constantly 
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sought for a calm, attempered, equable tone of statement, though his 
fervent will necessarily infused a glow of eloquence through the 
whole texture of his composition. And, finally, he would not allow 
himself to be abstract or scientific in his method or vocabulary, for 
fear that the public would be deterred from listening to, or prevented 
from apprehending the divine thoughts which he was empowered to 
teach, unless won to attention by a familiar mode of treatment. Ina 
word, he saw an immediate duty to be done, which was, to rouse his 
lethargic fellow-beings to a consciousness of the grandeur of man’s 
spiritual existence, and resolutely consecrated. himself, by iteration 
and reiteration of one sublime lesson, now breathed softly in whispers, 
now rung out like an alarum, to break the dream of the world, and 
to summon the multitude to the labours and joys of a brightening 
morning.” —p. 343. 


Whether our readers obtain any distinct information from this 
account, we cannot tell. But for ourselves, we confess, as we 
look through it, to a very thick and uncomfortable state of vision. 
We cannot represent to ourselves a man sitting in his study, with 
his several “ faculties” lying before him like the keys of an in- 
strument, now thrusting a thumb against the stop of Fancy, now 
tying up the pedal of Imagination, opening and shutting the 
swell of the Affections, and withal consigning the whole operation 
to the stiff and awkward fingers of the Will. Such a voluntary 
performance, we submit, is impossible to any man ; and, were it 
not, would be most unmusical to all men. We find in these 
volumes many such descriptions, with no appreciable reality at 
their centre. Here is one, referring again to the curious art of 
managing one’s own faculties,—an office apparently so difficult, 
that without a special “ Ministry for the Interior” to see to it, 
anything like success is impossible. 


“Tt was Dr. Channing’s desire and purpose to write a book on the 
growth of a religious spirit, in which, in a partly biographical, partly 
didactic form, he would have illustrated his own experience in regard 
to the true function of conscience. He had discovered that the mo- 
narchical principle in human nature becomes despotic, when not 
checked by the representative element of the natural affections, and 
the constitutional law of enlightened reason. He had learned tho- 
roughly the benefits of moral gymnastics in solitary self-discipline ; 
but he had learned also that the useful exertion of all faculties com- 
bined, in pursuit of worthy ends amidst our fellows, is the highest 
training for symmetric goodness.” —p. 406. 


_A little less ingenuity wasted on these subtle fictions, and a 
little more pains given to the illustration of the direct narrative, 
would have greatly improved this memoir. The early portion 
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of it is very superior to the later in care and distinctness ; though 
an author, avowedly writing for European as well as American 
readers, would have done well to furnish some account of the 
state of political and religious parties which surrounded the youth, 
and influenced the career of Channing. We fear that we shall 
incur the imputation of living in Stygian darkness, but we must 
nevertheless make the humiliating confession, that we have but 
an indifferent acquaintance with the Fisher Ames politics, and 
the Hopkinsian divinity. Was our excellent biographer ever 
presented, without notice, with a letter of introduction, handed 
to him by an “eminent author,” of whose works he was unfor- 
tunately quite ignorant? If so, he will understand the confusion of 
his unenlightened readers, suddenly thrown into the distinguished 
society of Cabot, Pickering, and Strong. The want of explanatory 
matter is, however, most conspicuous in portions of the memoir 
containing the letters of Dr. Channing. The editor has perhaps 
exercised a necessary discretion in excluding entirely one side of 
the correspondence; but he seems quite unaware of the dis- 
advantage to which his readers are thus exposed, having answers 
without questions, and reflections without the occasions which 
awaken them. ‘The effect is often strange enough: manceuvres 
of argument move over the field before us, and light shafts of 
sentiment fly through the air; but the object to which they are 
directed is concealed from view. By breaking up, moreover, 
the order of natural succession, and setting forth Dr. Channing’s 
views according to a classification of subjects, the difficulty is 
increased of estimating his precise position in reference to the 
great social movements in which he took a part. The element 
of time cannot be thrown out, without leaving it doubtful how far 
he was a leader, how far a follower, in the reforming efforts 
associated with his name. Nor can we think the long extracts 
from Dr. Channing’s manuscript sermons, introduced without 
any connecting link of narrative, like a chapter printed from an 
album, at all a legitimate feature in a biography. Every reader, 
we presume, will pass them by; and recur to them, if at all, 
at a time when he needs, not the human interest of a good 
man’s life, but the reflective aid of a wise man’s thought. The 
collective effect of these imperfections in the memoir is felt in a 
want of life and personal distinctness. A saintly haze surrounds 
the figure on which our eye is fixed, and he remains more like a 
being of whom we have dreamed, and vainly tried to pursue and 
reach, than like the friend whose hand is familiar to our grasp, 
and whose voice talks to our ear in the reveries of absence. The 
dream, however, has, after all, a lofty beauty of its own; and can 
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present itself to none without leaving belind it a fresh ideal light 
of noble goodness to mingle with the common cares and duties of 
this real world. 

William Ellery Channing, born at Newport, Rhode Island, in 
1780, belonged, by family, to that mercantile and professional 
class, which in England constitutes the middle, and in America 
almost the highest grade of society. His father, cut off, in 1793, 
in the midst of his career as a successful advocate, left a large 
family, in which William occupied the place of second son, with 
only the scantiest maintenance. The household was thus reduced, 
by a sudden blow, from moderate affluence to anxious economy ; 
the shrewd, vivacious mother, once remarkable for graceful and 
free-hearted wit, seems, without losing the cleverness of her ad- 
ministration, to have conducted it no longer with the light hand 
of power, and, with something of irritable solicitude, to have 
prematurely made her boys partakers of her cares. Her father, 
however,—the same William Ellery, whose signature appears at 
the foot of the Declaration of Independence—interested himself 
in the education of Francis and William, and became, in some 
sort, their guardian, till the one was settled in practice as a lawyer, 
and the other had completed his studies in divinity. The pro- 
fession of the latter was not determined, except by his own free 
choice at the close of his university course. Up to that time, the 
world was all open before him; and notwithstanding the “ res 
angusta domi,” it was thought that, whatever his path over it 
might be, a large and liberal culture would be his best guidance 
and preparation. In this respect, notwithstanding their alleged 
impatience for the dollars, our New England cousins, in common 
with all communities trained under the influence of the Genevan 
Reformation, have always shown a wisdom which we have yet to 
learn, With the exception of his early orphanhood, which re- 
moved him to the care of a clerical uncle at New London, to be 
prepared for college, there was nothing in the circumstances of 
Channing’s childhood, to which we can point as a material 
cause of his future character. He himself, indeed, was fond, in 
after life, of retracing the incidents of his young days, and fancying 
how they had shaped and moulded him ; with the gratitude of a 
modest and loving memory, he attributed many a good within 
him to rigorous relations, indifferent schoolmasters, and the 
influence of meritorious, yet apparently nasal and dissonant 
divines, But it is the native delusion of a pure mind to consider 
itself the creature of those surrounding conditions which do but 
let it grow, or cannot hinder it from growing ; and we incline to 
a very humble estimate of Channing’s obligations to his early 
training. All that is told of the brave, graceful, and generous 
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boy, leader of the mirth, until checked by the coarseness of his 
schoolfellows,—of his disgust at corporeal punishments,—his 
sense of honour and of beauty,—his strength against supernatural 
fears,—his anguish at the sight of cruelty,—presents to us the 
image of a nature superior to the agencies that pretended to 
educate it, and working its solitary way to aims unthought of 
there. From the first indications of his character, it became 
evident that the power within him predominated over the 
influences without, and was destined to exert a constant, and 
sometimes an injurious ascendancy. His slowness of acquisition 
at school, arising, as it did, from no mental incapacity, already 
betrayed his inability to quiet the reflective activity and restless 
ideality within him, sufficiently to sit, with docile memory, on 
the steps of the grammatic oracles. The forms of communicated 
knowledge remained foreign and lifeless to him, till he caught 
their connexion with the moving lights and shadows of his own 
heart; and even then, they became interesting only as materials 
for the study of spiritual design and colouring. The four years 
from 1794 to 1798, spent by him at Harvard university, disclosed 
his taste for moral and historical studies, his aptitude for criticism 
and rhetoric, and that singular blending of caution and romance 
which always marked his judgment of human affairs. The re- 
miniscences of him furnished by his distinguished friend and 
classmate, Judge Story, declare that he had little fondness for 
mathematical and metaphysical studies ; and though this is denied 
by the biographer, the facts which he mentions do not disturb 
the testimony of Judge Story. To put Exclid into the pocket as 
companion of a vacation ramble, is the act, not of the real, but 
of the dilettanti geometer. It is not uncommon to find a transient 
and occasional relish for geometry in persons who have a vehement 
propensity to sentiment and reverie. The vague course, and un- 
productive excitement of their habitual meditations become 
wearisome and enervating; yet the tendency to musing is too 
strong to yield to any of the ordinary calls upon voluntary 
attention, and nothing less severe than the chain of demonstration 
itself, denying all advance except from link to link, can determine 
the mind to a line of deductive thought, and exchange its passive 
dreams of fancy for a momentary sense of active intellectual gain. 
The mathematical humour is, in such case, like a sudden fit of 
good resolve in a careless and irregular life, giving that feeling of 
order and power, which always becomes positively delightful in 
proportion as confusion has ceased to be positively distressing. 
But good, whether intellectual or moral, which thus arises from 
reaction, perishes in relapse. It is an augury, rather of what the 
character is not, than of what it is, and in the long run, will be 
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found to leave no trace behind. Of this kind, we suspect, were 
Channing’s scientific moods, which no more produced any per- 
manent effect, than the cold fit of a fever alters the burning 
character of the disease. His interests were never engaged with 
Nature, Time and Space, but with Man, Duty and God; and no 
problems could long fix his attention except the ancient mysteries 
ever proposed anew by the affections, and resolved again by faith. 
Even the philosophy of human nature seems to have had little 
attraction for him, beyond the boundaries of its mora/ doctrine : 
questions of pure psychology, of logic, of the higher metaphysics, 
awakened in him barely curiosity enough to make him acquainted 
with their existence. In seeking some second-hand acquaintance 
with the characteristic ideas of Kant, Fichte and Schelling, he 
was influenced only by a certain obscure sympathy of sentiment, 
which, being equally directed to them all, implied no true ap- 
prehension, but, on the contrary, misapprehension, of the system 
of each. (II. 94.) His understanding, in short, was essentially 
practical, not scientific ; concerning itself with truth as subservient 
to action; unable to dwell in the contemplation of reality, from 
the brilliancy of its ulterior visions of perfection. This charac- 
teristic naturally became more decided, as he receded from the 
seclusion of his academic period, and was thrown into contact 
with the struggling world. After leaving college, he spent a year 
and a half as private tutor or schoolmaster, on a planter’s estate 
near Richmond, Virginia,—a time, not indeed without the ad- 
vantages of polished society, the solace of considerate treatment, 
and the luxury of studious hours, yet rendered unutterably lonely 
by want of sympathy, bitter from the pinch of poverty, and nobly 
sad by the wasting fever of an ascetic enthusiasm. His broken 
health was partially repaired by a quiet residence, in further pro- 
secution of his studies, first at his native place, afterwards in en- 
joyment of a kind of scholarship at Harvard ; till in 1803 he was 
able to enter on the incumbency of the Federal Street church in 
Boston, which he retained till within two years of his death. 
With the exception of a year’s journey in Europe in 1822-3, and 
occasional absences compelled by illness, his life, during a ministry 
of nearly forty years, was uniform and uneventful, varying only 
with the insensible changes in the individual by the lapse of years, 
and the shifting aspects of duty, according to the progression of 
human affairs. Throughout these years, our attention is less 
arrested by any specific passages of conduct or experience, than 
by the persistent self-reverence and disinterestedness which per- 
vade the whole. His thought and his life were so completely 
one, that each might be reached by prediction from the other. 
His writings are simply the expression of what he was, and the 
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monotony sometimes charged upon them indicates the limit of 
his personal range. 

The key-note to the whole of Dr. Channing’s character and 
convictions, is found in his sense of the inherent greatness of 
man. This feeling, of which his entire system of belief is but 
the manifold development, was not in him a mere fervour of 
romance, incident to the first youthful consciousness of generous 
power, and liable to be quenched by disappointment, or to grow 
pale and faint with age. It was early and deliberately adopted 
as a fundamental point of faith; engaged in its defence the first 
efforts of his philosophical reason; supported itself by the 
authority of his favourite authors ; and remained the immovable 
centre of his reverence and trust, amid all the inroads of doubt 
and sorrow. It was, in fact, his natural creed. A mind dis- 
tinguished for purity and quickness of moral apprehension, 
cannot but believe, at least, in the occasional realities of the excel- 
lence and beauty it discerns; and this will rise into the belief of 
their universal possibility, if there be also remarkable strength 
of will and habitual self-conquest. It is difficult for genius, it is 
impossible for goodness, to suppose others incapable of seeing its 
visions and outstripping its achievements. Those vehement 
contrasts between divine aspirations and low vices, which take 
place in men of ideal elevation and imbecile purpose, and which 
burst out, in their despair, into the doctrine of human helplessness, 
were unknown to Channing’s unimpassioned nature. The natural 
tendency of his mind to a lofty stoicism, was sure to be confirmed 
by the repulsive form in which the opposite sentiments were 

resented in the society around him. On the one hand, the 
Poastful and licentious temper produced by French fatalism, 
disgusted him with the philosophy of self-love; on the other, 
the extravagant self-depreciation, the black and red scene-paint- 
ing, the hysteric cries of danger, which proceeded from the old 
Calvinism, affected him with a sense of unreality, and provoked 
him to feel that he needed religion as a means of progress, not 
as an escape from despair. The early truthfulness of his nature 
is well illustrated by the following anecdote “ related by himself.” 


“His father, with the view of giving him a ride, took William in 
his chaise one day as he was going to hear a famous preacher in the 
neighbourhood. Impressed with the notion that he might learn great 
things from the unseen world, he listened attentively to the sermon. 
With very glowing rhetoric, the lost state of man was described, his 
abandonment to evil, helplessness, dependence upon sovereign grace, 
and the need of earnest prayer as the condition of receiving this 
divine aid. In the view of the speaker, a curse seemed to rest upon 
the earth, and darkness and horror to veil the face of nature, Wil- 
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liam, for his part, supposed, that henceforth those who believed would 
abandon all other things to seek this salvation, and that amusement 
and earthly business would no longer occupy a moment. The service 
over, they went out of the church, and his father, in answer to the 
remark of some person, said, with a decisive tone, ‘Sound doctrine, 
sir” ‘It is all ¢rue then,’ was his inward reflection. A heavy weight 
fell on his heart. He wanted to speak to his father; he expected his 
father would speak to him in relation to this tremendous crisis of 
things. They got into the chaise and rode along, but, absorbed in 
awful thoughts, he could not raise his voice. Presently his father 
began to whistle! At length they reached home; but instead of 
calling the family together, and telling them of the appalling intel- 
ligence which the preacher had given, his father took off his boots, 
put his feet upon the mantel-piece, and quietly read a newspaper. All 
things went on as usual. At first, he was surprised; but not being 
given to talking, he asked no explanations. Soon, however, the 
question arose, ‘Could what he had heard be true? No! his father 
did not believe it; people did not believe it! It was noé true!’ He 
felt that he had been trified with, that the preacher had deceived him, 
and from that time, he became inclined to distrust everything ora- 
torical, and to measure exactly the meaning of words; he had received 
a profound lesson on the worth of sincerity.” —I. p. 32. 

Though Channing was never much of a philosopher, he knew 
how to resort to philosophy for the confirmation of his favourite 
beliefs. He wanted to give system and consistency to his faith 
in human disinterestedness; and his wish was fulfilled in the 
Ethics of Hutcheson. He wanted a basis for his implicit trust 
in conscience ; and he found it in the Sermons of Butler. The 
service thus rendered him by these writers, made them his 
favourites ever after. They did for him what we do not think he 
could ever have effected for himself—placed a scheme of doctrine 
upon something like a scientific ground. He could more often 
feel and announce a truth in its insulation, than attach it to its 
premises; he could think it forward to its application, but not 
backward to its principia. His estimate of human nature once 
adopted, the remainder of his life consisted in the successive 
direction of it upon the three grand divisions of human interests, 
—political, religious, and social; his views in relation to the first, 
being unfolded between 1798 and 1814; to the second, between 
1813 and 1822; to the third, between 1823 and 1842. 

During the early manhood of Channing, the eyes of all civilized 
nations were fixed upon France, ‘The intense interest and vast 
magnitude of the drama enacting upon that stage, supplied, for 
once, a topic for the world; and the young States of America, 
whose detachment from the European family had introduced the 
great series of passing events, could not be indifferent spectators 
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of the old-world struggle. The two parties into which the nation 
was divided, were, for the time, distinguished by their opinions 
on foreign rather than on domestic questions. The democrats, 
true to their creed and their antipathies, regarded it as a point 
of honour to look with suspicion upon England, and to hope 
everything for France; and the career of the first consul did not 
break the delusion which treated that country as the sole example 
and asylum of European liberty. The federalists, unable to 
alienate themselves entirely from their old English attachments, 
and replace them by a set of French sympathies, saw the ad- 
vance of Napoleon in its true light, except that they exaggerated 
its danger to themselves. Boston was the head-quarters of 
federalism ; whose ascendancy, however, was not so undisputed 
even there, as to exclude bitter and fierce contention; the 
democrats being denounced as Jacobins, the federalists as 
tools of England. Channing strongly espoused the federalist 
opinions; not, however, from the mere influence of the political 
climate in which he lived, not even for the historical and con- 
stitutional reasons operative on the statesmen and leaders of the 
party to which he was attached, but as a direct consequence of 
the doctrine of human nature, which he applied to all affairs. 
It was his reverence for individual man that lay at the root of 
his attachment to free institutions. He trusted the natural 
forces of reason and conscience, and thought them adequate to 
the work of self-government, provided the State and the Church 
were made the means, not of their repression, but of their de- 
velopment. He required, therefore, from every country pretend- 
ing to superior freedom, a scrupulous respect for the personal 
rights of its citizens, and a profound sense of international 
justice; and could endure no government which did not render, 
in all its relations, a public homage to the right. The very 
source of the French republican liberties, rather from struggling 
egotism than from mutual reverence, was odious to him. A 
government, swept by the storms of revolution from all moral 
restraints, and using the plea of necessity or destiny to justify 
every lawless aggression, was to him an object of unqualified 
abhorrence. And a ruler like Napoleon, the representative of 
irresponsible self-will, the organ of an iron fatalism, who used 
his country instead of serving it, who treated men as his puppets, 
and kingdoms as his merchandize,—who had lost all affection 
and veracity in the desire to turn history into a romance, of which 
he should be the hero, concentrated in himself everything from 
which Channing most recoiled. Hence, the vehement anti- 
Gallicism which broke out in various fast and thanksgiving ser- 
mons, and in his well-known review of Scott’s ‘Life of Napoleon,’ 
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The opinions there avowed have often been accused of extra- 
vagance. In making his estimate, he has certainly not occupied 
the historian’s point of view; and, perhaps, he imperfectly 
apprehended the difficulty of applying the highest principles of 
duty to governments, whose function it is to step in precisely 
where duty has failed, and of comprising within the moral code, 
the use of that wnmoral element of force which lies behind it. 
But this inability to reconcile the historical with the Christian 
method of judgment, is not peculiar to him. He shares it with 
almost every moral critic of political events. It was no less 
conspicuous in Arnold than in Channing. Both of them had 
the same desire to bring all public polity before the eternal 
law of right to which private life already rendered its account ; 
and the main difference was, that Channing attempted by un- 
flinching application of the principles of individual morality, 
what Arnold sought to accomplish by a compromise between 
historical admiration and Christian ethics. ‘There is a singleness 
and decision of judgment in Channing’s estimate of the military 
career of France, which, at least, as a ‘personal trait, is highly 
interesting; showing the presence within him of an autocratic 
moral sentiment, which the rhetoric of a pretended freedom 
could not deceive, or the splendid fiction of emancipated nations 
fora moment dazzle. There is, moreover, a breadth of view— 
a mastery of the whole picture of the period in his critiques, 
which altogether separates them from the thin and poor abstrac- 
tions of the peace societies; and, if we mistake not, modern 
opinion so nearly approaches his estimate, that his editor might 
have spared the apology which he makes for the following 


passage, as too “ manifestly coloured by the prejudices of the 
; 3? 


* Am I asked, What there is so peculiar in our times? I answer, 
In the very heart of Europe, in the centre of the civilized world, a new 
power has suddenly arisen on the ruins of old institutions, peculiar in 
its character, and most ruinous in its influence. We there see a nation, 
which, from its situation, its fertility, and population, has always held 
a commanding rank in Europe, suddenly casting off the form of 
government, the laws, the habits, the spirit by which it was assimi- 
lated to surrounding nations, and by which it gave to them the power 
of restraining it, and all at once assuming a new form, and erecting a 
new government, free in name and profession, but holding at its 
absolute disposal the property and life of every subject, and directing 
all its energies to the subjugation of foreign countries. We see the 
supreme power of this nation passing in rapid succession from one 
hand to another. But its object never changes. We see it dividing 
and corrupting by its arts, and then overwhelming by its arms, the 
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nations which surround it. We see one end steadily kept in view— 
the creation of an irresistible military power. For this end, we see 
every man, in the prime of life, subjected to military service. We see 
military talent everywhere excited, and by every means rewarded. 
The arts of life, agriculture, commerce, all are of secondary value, 
In short, we see a mighty nation sacrificing every blessing in the 
prosecution of an unprincipled attempt at universal conquest, 

“The result you well know. The surrounding nations, unprepared 
for this new conflict, and absolutely incapacitated by their old habits 
and institutions to meet this new power on equal terms, have fallen 
in melancholy succession; and each, as it has fallen, has swelled by 
its plunder, the power and rapacity of its conquerors. We now 
behold this nation triumphant over continental Europe. Its armies 
are immensely numerous; yet the number is not the circumstance 
which renders them most formidable. These armies have been 
trained to conquest by the most perfect discipline. At their head 
are generals who have risen only by military merit. They are 
habituated to victory, and their enemies are hubituated to defeat. 

* All this immense power is now centred in one hand, wielded by 
one mind—a mind formed in scenes of revolution and blood—a mind 
most vigorous and capacious, kur whose capacity is filled with plans 
of dominion and devastation. It has not room for one thought of 
mercy. The personal character of Napoleon, is of itself sufficient to 
inspire the gloomiest forebodings. But, in addition to his lust for 
power, he is almost impelled, by the necessity of his circumstances, 
to carry on the bloody work of conquest. His immense armies, the 
only foundation of his empire, must be supported. Impoverished 
France, however, cannot give them support. They must, therefore, 
live on the spoils of other nations. But the nations which they 
successively spoil, and whose industry and arts they extinguished, 
cannot long sustain them. Hence they must pour themselves into 
new regions. Hence plunder, devastation, and new conquests are 
not merely the outrages of wanton barbarity; they are essential even 
to the existence of this tremendous power.”—I. p. 332. 


Channing’s generous and hopeful estimate of human nature, 
led him into many opinions now obnoxious to philosophical 
reproach. Like many a social regenerator, he had his dream of 
communism; and there is a very remarkable letter, written 
during his residence at Richmond, in which he advocates anti- 
property doctrines with the.zeal of a red republican, and appears 
to contemplate some scheme for their practical application. He 
was half-reasoned half-laughed out of his project; but we doubt 
whether he ever lost his tendency to this way of thinking, or 
perceived the fallacies which it involved. His letter is a curious 
example of argument from mere sentiment,—just in its lamenta- 
tion over the present miseries and vices of society, charming in 
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its picture of the future by which he would replace this con- 
dition; but when he attempts to bridge over the chasm separat- 
ing the one from the other, failing to show the slightest connexion 
between his means and his end. No proof is even attempted, 
that the collective wealth of a community could be created and 
distributed in any better way than by the operation of individual 
desires, under the establishment of individual rights. He simply 
assumes that the institution of property is identical with the 
recognition of selfishness, is the grand cause of its activity, and, 
by its mere disappearance, would let in the reign of universal 
benevolence. 


“But stop, I hear you say, you are too impetuous. How will you 
lead mankind to educate their children in this way? Ay, there is the 
rub, there lies the difficulty. It is only by implanting benevolence and 
love of science in the mind of the parent, and rooting out his avarice 
and selfishness, that we can hope to see the child educated as we wish. 
‘But how can this be effected? Do you mean to war with nature?’ 
No! I am convinced that virtue and benevolence are natural to man. 
I believe that selfishness and avarice have arisen from two ideas 
universally inculeated in the young, and practised upon by the old, 
—(1) that every individual has a distinet interest to pursue from the 
interest of the community ; (2) that the body requires more care than 
the mind. 

“T believe these ideas to be false; and I believe that you can never 
banish them, till you persuade mankind to cease to act upon them; 
that is, till you can persuade them (1) to destroy all distinctions of 
property (which, you are sensible, must perpetuate this supposed dis- 
tinction of interest), and to throw the produce of their labour into one 
common stock, instead of hoarding it up in their own garners; and 
(2) to become really conscious of the powers and the dignity of their 
mind. You must convince mankind, that they themselves, and all 
which they possess, are but parts of a great whole; that they are 
bound by God, their common father, to labour for the good of this 
great whole; that their wants are but few, and can easily be sup- 
plied; that mind, mind requires all their care; and that the dignity 
of their nature, and the happiness of others, require them to improve 
this mind in science and virtue. Believe me, my friend, you can 
never root out selfishness and avarice, till you destroy the idea, that 
private interest is distinct from the public. You must lead every 
man to propose to himself, in all his actions, the good of the whole 
for his object. He must plough and till the earth, that all may eat 
of the produce of his labour. Mine and thine must be discarded 
from his vocabulary. He should call everything ours, Here would be 
no robbery, for a man could steal nothing but his own. No man 
would be idle where such sentiments and such examples prevailed ; 
and where there was no luxury to enervate him, every man would 
have leisure to cultivate the mind. We should sleep securely, we 
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should live long and happily, and perhaps, like old Enoch, when the 
time came, be translated to heaven.”—I. p. 114. 


His later sentiments on this subject, though very little corrected 
by any improved acquaintance with political economy, are less 
wild than these. They occasionally betray, however, a disposi- 
tion still to coquet with socialist theories, and continually assume 
that the pursuit of wealth is answerable for the amount of 
poverty, and that, if less were accumulated, there would be more 
to divide. In a letter to Mr. Thornely, he says :— 


“ Did I not look on our present state as merely a transitive one, I 
should be tempted to think that, had we never known a bank, canal, 
steamboat, or railroad, we should be far better off at this moment. 
We have been made drunk with the spirit of rapid accumulation, and 
the imagination has been maddened with prospects of boundless 
wealth. England is suffering from the same causes. What a com- 
ment on the present commercial spirit is the condition of England! 
Thousands and ten thousands starving in the sight of luxury and 
ostentation! Does the earth show a sadder sight than this? Eng- 
land seems to be teaching one great lesson, namely,—that art and 
science, skill and energy, and all the forces of nature, concentrated 
by selfishness for the accumulation of wealth, produce degradation 
and misery; that nothing but the spirit of Christianity, which is 
in direct hostility to the present spirit of trade or accumulation, can 
heal the woes of society. I have faith that this great truth is to be 
learned, and that the present deformed social state is not to last for 
ever.” —IIT. p. 131. 


Nothing can be more just than the lamentation here and 
elsewhere so pathetically made over the monstrous inequalities 
of condition in English society; nothing more noble than the 
writer’s perpetual sighing after some means of elevating the 
toiling mass of men into consciousness and enjoyment of their 
nobler faculties. But what help towards such a result do we 
get from an invective against “the commercial spirit?” If we 
had had but half the commerce, should we not have had double 
the misery? If production had been lessened, would enjoyment 
have been increased? If all persons, who by their skill have 
increased their possessions by one half, had rather chosen by 
charity to diminish them by one half, would our store have been 
greater, or better distributed? These obvious questions should, 
at least, have been pondered before declaiming so freely against a 
people’s industry as the specific cause of its penury. It must be 
confessed, that Channing entertained very loose and vague notions 
as to the peculiar social condition of this country, and the agen- 
cies to which it must be traced. Sometimes he thinks the “ Esta- 
blished Church ” “the great scourge of the country” (III. 288), 
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an opinion in which he would hardly be joined by even the 
members of the Anti-State-Church Association. At other times, 
he ascribes the different condition of the labouring classes in 
Europe and in America, to “ the spirit of aristocracy!” and, in 
all his treatment of this favourite topic, he overlooks the different 
relations in which the people of the New World and the Old 
stand towards the physical nature around them, and towards one 
another. His offences against the doctrines of the Economists, 
were, for the most part, altogether unconsciously committed ; but 
in opposition to their alms-denying precept he was a deliberate 
rebel; regarding it as the Protestant doctrine of self-dependance 
run-mad, and feeling that, in a world of so much helplessness, 
room must be left for a special helpfulness, whose action cannot 
be systematised, and from which a living spirit of compassion 
will extract the chance of harm. 

“Tt is sometimes objected to almsgiving, as I have intimated, that 
to prevent poverty is better than to relieve it; and that there is but 
one way of prevention, which is, to take from men all expectation of 
relief if they become poor. ‘They will then, it is thought, have 
motives which can: hardly fail to keep them from want. But un- 
luckily for such reasoning, there is one way only of cutting off this 
expectation, and God forbid that we should ever resort to it. That 
oaly way is, to drive all human feeling from our breasts; for as long 
asany kindness exists in a community, so long there will be resources 
open to the poor, let their poverty come how it may, and so long 
relief will be expected by the improvident. I repeat it, there is but 
one way of suppressing this hope of relief. We must cast from us all 
kind feeling. We must turn our hearts to stone. We must bring 
ourselves to see, unmoved, the beggar die at our doors. We must 
make up our minds sternly, inflexibly, to give nothing, let misery 
assail us with ever so piercing a cry, with ever so haggard, and worn, 
and famished a look; for nothing but this will prevent the improper 
dependance which is said to generate poverty. Let sympathy sur- 
vive, and it will act and be a hope to the improvident; and can any 
man seriously think that the evils of this hope are so great, that to 
avoid them we should turn ourselves into brutes, dry up the fountains 
of humanity within us, part with all that is tender and generous in 
our nature? Iam free to say, that the most injudicious almsgiving is 
an infinitely less evil to society than this extinction of sympathy. 
Better multiply beggars, than make ourselves monsters. Kind affec- 
tion is the life of a community, and the excesses of these affections 
are to he chosen before a frozen selfishness.”—II. p. 76.) 


It was not, however, any leaning towards the feudal relations 
of dependance and protection, any reliance upon eleemosynary 
resources for the abatement of indigence, any hopeless acqui- 
escence in the prediction that “the poor shall never disappear 
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from the earth,’ which brought from Channing this plea for 
occasional alms. No one was more impatient of every remnant 
of serf-like doctrine, more indignant at the humiliations of 
poverty, more eager to sec the union of manual labour and 
mental culture ; and if his demands upon the rich are sometimes 
large, it is not for charity, but for social justice. He did not 
think that the contract between the employer and the employed 
should lead to nothing beyond the acceptance of work and the 
payment of wages; he felt that, though no more might be written 
in the bond, more was implied by the very presence, in face of 
one another, of human beings so similarly made, yet so differ- 
ently placed as the master and the servant; and that if the con- 
trast of conditions were never to be relieved by any community 
of sympathies and interests, service for hire would become in- 
tolerable in an age of growing intelligence and independence. 
This feeling, though obscure and indistinct, and expressing itself 
too much in vague complaints against the rich, is, perhaps, - 
essentially correct. It is not likely that the school, the press, 
the Mechanics’ Institutes, the Trades’ and Political Unions, can 
continue to do their work upon the habits of the industrious 
classes; and that the present relation between capitalists and 
labourers shall continue for ever without change,—the labourers 
having no interest in the capitalist’s adventure, the capitalist none 
in the labourer’s well-being. And if a change be inevitable,—if the 
wearisome competition between the two classes is to find its 
euthanasia in some method of partnership, the move can only be 
made by the capitalist, and the duty of inaugurating such a 
future must devolve on him, In a progressive civilization, the 
mere fulfilment of the bargain of the hour does not acquit any 
capable and educated man of his obligations; justice to the im- 
mediate relation includes the use of it as means to a better. 
Channing’s faith in human nature inspired him with a hearty 

attachment to republican institutions. He regarded direct self- 
government as the ultimate perfection of all rule ; entertained no 
doubt that his own countrymen were capable of doing justice to 
the privileges they had won; and shared the American feeling of 
amiable pity for nations still tolerating the historical child’s play 
of monarchy. We do not think that. ‘his political creed will bear 
a close philosophical criticism ; but if it wanted logical coherence 
as a whole, it was full of good sense and magnanimity of heart in 
its details and applications. He held to the doctrine of natural 
rights, which the metaphysics of the last century had laid as the 
basis of American independence. In his work on Slavery he 
expounds and justifies this doctrine, yet so far is he from embracing 
its legitimate consequence—that every citizen, simply in virtue of 
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his human nature, must possess the same political privileges,— 
that he disapproves of universal suffrage, and insists on the ne- 
cessity of an educational, if not a moral test for voters. The 
following passage, though presented by the biographer in evidence 
of federal prejudice, shows, in our judgment, how the fine prac- 
tical feeling of Channing corrected his errors in speculation :— 


“T have endeavoured, on all occasions, to disprove the notion that 
the labouring classes are unfit depositories of political power. I owe 
it, however, to truth to say, that I believe that the elective franchise 
is extended too far in this country. No man, I think, should be 
entrusted with this high privilege, who has not been instructed in the 
principles of our government, and in the duties of a good citizen; and 
who cannot afford evidence of respectability in regard to morals. One 
of the principal objects of our public schools should be, to train the 
young of all conditions for the duties of good citizens, to furnish them 
with the necessary knowledge of principles for the judicious use of 
political power. ‘The admission of the young to the privilege of voting 
should be the most solemn public act, the grand national festival. It 
should be preceded by an examination of ‘the candidates. It should 
be accompanied by the most imposing forms, fitted to impress the 
young and the whole community with the great responsibility and 
honourableness of this trust. 

“None of us seem adequately to understand, that to confer the 
elective franchise is to admit a man to the participation of SOVEREIGNTY 
of the supreme power of the State. The levity with which this 
dignity is conferred, the thoughtlessness with which it has been ex- 
tended, constitutes one of our great political dangers. Were the 
proper qualifications for it required, they would not exclude one class 
rather than another. The aim should be to exclude the unworthy of 
all classes. A community is bound to provide for itself the best 
possible government, and this implies the obligation to withhold 
political power from those who are palpably disqualified, by gross 
ignorance or by profligacy, for comprehending or consulting*the general 
welfare ; who cannot exercise the sovereignty without injuring the 
commonwealth.”—III. 257. 


In the same spirit is the following admirable remark :— 


“ As to our political state, we are contending and croaking as usual. 
We are very unreasonable. We choose to have a popular government, 
but are not willing to accept its essential condition, namely, that it 
shall have the imperfections of the people. An absolute sovereign may 
get in advance of his people, but a people cannot get in advance of 
itself, and it must govern according to its own character. If, instead 
of croaking, we would try to improve our sovereign, we should show 
a little comprehension of our situation.”—IIT, 264. 


Channing’s trust in the institutions of his country is the more 
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to be honoured, because it was undoubtedly exposed to many a 
shock, severe enough to shake the hope of a less steadfast mind. 
His tastes and temperament were altogether conservative. Con- 
stitutionally sensitive, and eager for silence and repose, he might 
naturally have been glad to accept any securities against popular 
conflict, and the din of ceaseless agitation. To no man could 
the heated passions, the coarse speech, the party rhetoric of 
calumny and adulation, which constitute the friction-noise of 
democratic machinery, be more unwelcome. He had formed his 
political faith at a time when mighty questions were discussed in 
the legislature, and statesmen worthy to handle them applied 
themselves to their solution ; when Washington, Jefferson and 
Adams were the representative names, defining to the world the 
genius of the republic. He lived to hear it debated, whether a 
State with an insolvent exchequer might not decline to pay ?— 
whether the right of petition should not be withdrawn from 
persons who entertained objections to slavery whether Mexico, 
being but a foolish State, had any business to exist, and brag, so 
near the chosen people of the New World, and had not better 
subscribe to be half-conquered and half-annexed ? The humiliation 
of so degenerate a position, Channing bore with a dignity which 
concealed no truth, yet resigned no hope. Sometimes, indeed, he 
is tempted to urge a plea of palliation for the delinquent States, 
which, if it could be allowed, would constitute a fatal objection to 
the popular institutions he would defend. In writing, for instance, 
to Mr. George Combe, he says :— 


“1 do not wonder that Europe raises a cry of indignation against 
this country. I wish it could come to us in thunder. My patriotism 
does not incline me to cloak the sins of my country. I wish them cured. 
You, however, must understand how unjust these sweeping censures 
are. Not a stain rests on the good faith of New England and New 
York, and of the great majority of the States. 

“Bad faith in public matters and private integrity are not seldom 
found in strange union. ‘To measure the guilt of these people, you 
must suppose our countrymen placed in the same situation. You must 
suppose universal suffrage introduced into Great Britain. Do you 
think that your national debt would be safer than that of Mississippi? I 
do not say this by way of excuse, for none can be made, but only to show 
that, in the most hopeless parts of our country, you meet nothing worse 
than you find everywhere. Is not your national debt secure, chiefly 
because the creditors hold the reins of government ?”-—III. 272. 


We will not dispute, though we by no means accept the sup- 
position, that a Chartist parliament would refuse to keep faith 
with the public creditor; but we submit that the grounds of 
their repudiation would be of a kind to which the non-paying 
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American States can present nothing parallel. In England, the 
defence would be, that the money had been borrowed by govern- 
ments whom the people did not sanction, at a time when the 
parliamentary representation was a farce, and spent in wasteful 
wars, without the national approval. In short, the refusal would 
be to pay other peoples’ debts. This case bears no analogy to 
that of a State, already self-governed, borrowing capital for internal 
improvements selected by the public will; and, in a few years— 
while, indeed, the works are yet incomplete—declining to ac- 
knowledge the obligation. But if the cases were parallel, and if 
universal suffrage introduced into Europe would entail universal 
repudiation, what argument could be offered for a democracy 
which cannot co-exist with truth and honour in the State? 

With all his confidence in the operation of popular institutions, 
Channing was never indulgent to the vices and assumptions of 
the majority, and most jealously watched the privileges of free 
thought and free speech, which are the best guarantees of a 
people’s progress, yet most liable to passionate arrest. In 1834, 
a journalist named Kneeland was indicted on a chargeof blasphemy, 
for having advocated atheistical opinions, and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. The man himself was in no respect a 
desirabie hero ; on the contrary, he had published scurrilous and 
indecent matter in immediate proximity to the article on which he 
was condemned, and the occasion was not one which a clergyman, 
of most reverential mind andof greatreputation, would have chosen 
for the advocacy of an abstract right of discussion. Channing, 
however, with his usual eagerness in presence of a disagreeable 
duty, to do it first, and be the first to do it, would not let the 
opportunity pass, and headed with his name an admirable pe- 
tition praying for an unconditional pardon ; among other reasons— 


“ Because the freedom of speech and the press is the chief instrument 
of the progress of truth and of social improvement, and is never to be 
restrained by legislation, except when it invades the rights of others, 
or instigates to specific crimes. 

“Because religion needs no support from penal law, and is grossly 
dishonoured by interpositions for its own defence, which imply that it 
cannot be trusted to its own strength, and to the weapons of reason 
and persuasion in the hands of its triends.”—III. 104. 


The petition did not gain its immediate end. But it gained a 
larger result, in rendering future prosecutions for atheism impos- 
sible in Massachusetts. On other occasions yet more critical, Dr. 
Channing manifested the same fidelity and courage. When the 
popular feeling throughout the States ran high against the Aboli- 
tionists, and the passions which had spoken out at first in mob- 
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uproar, then by tar and feather, had at last murdered an anti- 
slavery journalist; and when the magistrates of Boston, not 
anxious for an agitation, had refused the town-hall for a public 
protest against this lawless act; he at once detached himself from 
timid friends, joined in demanding a public meeting, and when 
it was obtained, was the first to confront it, in a speech worthy, 
from its calmness and high truth, to be as the saintly scripture 
which should at once restrain and animate the younger speakers 
succeeding to his place. In all respects, Channing was the true 
moralist for a republic. In claiming the rights and franchises of 
equal citizenship, no voice of prouder tone than his could well be 
found; it spoke, with something of a royal glow, to the conscious- 
ness of the sovereign people. Yet they could never say that it 
stimulated their self-will, or made them feel that there was 
nothing above them. It demanded freedom on their behalf, 
precisely because they were entrusted with obligations; insisted 
on the fullest scope for duty ; and amplified their rule, that they 
might the more largely serve. By the side of every prerogative 
he placed a responsibility ; and prevented self-conceit by self- 
reverence. Thus evolving his political doctrine from a moral 
centre, he raised up, in place of the deferential habits and softening 
traditions of older lands, the idea of a binding natural law, a divine 
presence of conscience, the perception of which constitutes to men 
at once their charter and their bond. The severest critic of this 
high stoicism can scarcely deny its happy tendency to educate the 
capacity for self-government. 

It is foreign to our province to say anything respecting the 
theological element of Dr. Channing’s life. It is very well known 
that he was a Unitarian, and exercised an ascendant influence 
over the character assumed by the American Unitarianism. We 
will simply observe, that in the organization of his religious 
opinions, the distinctive feature of his mind is again unmistakeably 
conspicuous. It was indispensable to him to have a religion of 
moral obligation, assigning to man a sphere of genuine responsi- 
bility, and to God an authority constituted by spiritual perfection. 

Both in the Calvinism by which his early years had been sur- 
rounded, and in the system to which Priestley had reduced the 
re-actionary heresy, these conditions seemed to be contradicted ; 
either by lapse, or by necessity, man was deprived of his godlike 
prerogatives, and represented as a helpless element in the mecha- 
nism of nature; and the worship of God became a homage paid 
to the absolutism of an intellectual will. Channing could take 
no interest in a faith that was not mainly constituted by personal 
admiration, sublimed into piety ; and though he held fast to the 
physical miracles of scripture, he regarded these chiefly as acces- 
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sories to the moral attributes of Christ, investing, as it were, 
with magnitude of dimension what else would be but intensity of 
quality, and framing the indeterminate beauty of colouring with 
a grand outline of design. The idea of a likeness and kindred 
running through all minds, in virtue of their common endowment 
with free-will, so completely possessed him, that all distinction of 
species disappeared before him in relation to moral beings, and 
sank into a mere zoological affair; and the space by which the 
Infinite Spirit himself is separated from us ceased to be an im- 
passable chasm of kind, dividing the terms of an antithesis, and 
became an interminable path of natural approach, transmitting a 
perpetual force of attraction and an eternal promise of union. 
This mode of thought induced Dr. Channing to treat as insigni- 
ficant all questions as to the particular rank and denomination to 
which Christ should be referred, and, on the other hand, to cling 
to the idea of his mediatorial position, as occupant of a station 
of moral advance equidistant, in our fore-shortening view, from 
the struggling will of man and the serene perfection of God. 
These conceptions, which constitute the-peculiarities of Channing’s 
Christianity, arededuced, curiously enough, from the contradictories 
of Priestley’s favorite propositions. Had Channing lived in Eng- 
land, it is probable that he would not have been a Unitarian. It 
seems always to have been with some repugnance, and as an act of 
dutiful sincerity, that he owned the name. “ I fear,” he says,“ that 
we mustlook to other schools for the thoughts which thrill us, which 
touch the most inward springs, and disclose to us the depths of 
our own souls.” (II. 96.) | His sympathies were too catholic to 
engage themselves with denominational interests; and he ex- 
hibited the rate combination of intense personal convictions with 
open affections, impressible by the most opposite forms of beauty 
and goodness. His own definition of Christianity has reference 
more to disposition than to doctrine ; and while he dissents from 
the sceptical conclusions of Blanco White and Theodore Parker, 
his affectionate intercourse with the one, and honour for “ the 
great truths seized” by the other, continue unabated. He is 
penetrated by the genius of Rousseau. He appreciates the noble 
qualities of Mary Wolstonecraft; and while condemning her prin- 
ciples respecting marriage, “ considers that woman as the greatest 
of the age.” He had attained that quiet faith which rises above 
fear and anger, and feels that in welcoming the good is the best 
security that the bad shall fall away. The eagerness of the 
partisan was alien to him, and it is little surprising that those 
who are given up to it could not understand him, and complained 
of the reserved support he gave to their one-sided enterprises. 
The incredulous wonder with which he looked on real, hearty 
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intolerance is strikingly evident in the following passage from a 
letter to Blanco White :— 


“T have been reading, or rather am just finishing, a book which I 
doubt not you have read with great interest,—Ranke’s ‘ History of thie 
Popes.’ I confess I was not before fully aware of the powerful re-action 
of Catholicism against Protestantism at the close of the sixteenth 
century. It is plain that the civil power was the right arm of the 
Church, and that she reconquered her lost possessions chiefly by force. 
But the civil power did not act wholly, or perhaps mainly, from policy, 
but very much from religious impulses, so that the religious principle 
lay at the foundation of the mighty movement which rocked all Europe. 
What so formidable as this principle in its perversions? Men really 
believed, from the throne to the cottage, that a fellow-creature, holding 
what was called a heresy, was God’s personal foe; that their hatred of 
him was shared by the Creator, and that to drive him into the Church, 
or to drive him out of the world into hell, was the most acceptable 
service they could render to Heaven. It is comforting to think that 
this horrible doctrine was really held, that it was not a mere preteat 
of tyranny, that the pope and emperor yielded as hearty assent to it as 
the common man. But, on the other hand, it is a fearful thought that 
men are liable to such delusions; that God’s name may be enlisted 
conscientiously on the side of the fiercest passions ; that tyranny, in its 
most terrible forms, may be grounded on ideas of duty and religion. 
Are we sure that we are safe now against illusions equally pernicious, 
though of a different character? We have certainly gained something. 
The fundamental error of Catholicism was an utter distrust of human 
nature on the subject of religion. It was universally believed that 
religion was to be imposed on aman from abroad, that there was 
nothing in his intellect or affections to carry him to God,—an opinion 
not very strange in an age of darkness, and nothing more was needed 
for the superstructure which was reared on it.”—II. 387. 


From the earliest period of Dr. Channing’s settlement in 
Boston, he had interested himself in projects for improving the 
condition of the poor, and raising them to self-respect. There is 
scarcely a scheme of judicious benevolence now in operation, 
however recent its origin, which may not be found already sketched 
in his journals of 1805-10 :—improved dwellings at low rents,— 
public places for exercise and recreation,—mechanics’ libraries, 
—public bake-houses,—facilities for the collection of small 
debts, — provident societies, — primary schools, — temperance 
movements. It is true that no record is given of the realization 
of these designs upon any large scale at that early time. They 
appear simply to have guided the hand of his private charities. 
His feeble health disqualified him for the working part of a town 
reformer ; and the times, pre-occupied with political excitement, 
were not favourable to the quiet prosecution of such plans, But 
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when they afterwards rose into notice, one after another, he was 
prepared with a knowledge of their merits, and the zeal for their 
support. We find him often fixing his attention on practical 
matters which few would suspect to be interesting to the retired 
and somewhat mystic thinker, as in the following judicious queries 
sent to Dr. Tuckerman, whose answer, we have no doubt, would 
go to confirm Dr. Channing’s own original impression. 


“What is the influence of the eredit system on the poor and the 
labouring classes’ Is it good or bad for them, that they take up 
articles on trust? I have believed that they were much injured in 
this way ; that they were kept from forming habits of providence ; that 
they were led to purchase luxuries, which they would forego, were 
they obliged to earn before they spend; and that habits of deceit are 
formed. But a friend tells me it is not so,—that the labouring classes, 
in order to get credit, are obliged and induced to be honest ;—that the 
dishonest are soon detected, and cease to be trusted ;—and that, as a 
matter of fact, little is lost by the shopkeeper. The subject, I think, 
is an important one, and has wide bearings. Will you give me the 
fruits of your own and others’ observations £°—ITI. 51. 


As his influence extended, and the scale of his life enlarged, 
his thoughts were necessarily carried beyond the small circle of 
town benevolence. The whole question of popular education 
was brought before him, when the noble-minded Horace Mann 
turned aside from the prizes of statesmanship, and virtually 
created and assumed a ministry of public instruction for the 
state of Massachusetts. He was the personal friend of Chan- 
ning, and received from him a hearty sympathy and co-operation. 
We find a difficulty in gathering Dr. Channing’s opinions on the 
main topics which this great question opens. At one time he 
makes the emphatic declaration, “ Religion should be professedly 
and conspicuously a main end of education,” (II. 130); at 
another, he hopes that a certain “Chartist project of education 
(which provides for the exclusion of religion) will be carried out,” 
(III. 294). He argues at length (III. 66) against resort either 
te the state or to the rich for the provision of schools for all; 
yet elsewhere (III. 57) advises the working classes of England 
to demand from the government a system of national education, 
“with an importunity which will take no denial.” We cannot 
reconcile these sentiments, unless by supposing that they pro- 
ceeded from one who sometimes indulged himself with sketching 
the best possible, at others was content to advise the hest prac- 
ticable. It could not be required of him to enter into the 
wretched rivalries and humiliating scruples which have hitherto 
excluded England from the first remedy of barbarism and last 
security for civilization. He happily lived in a country where 
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ignorance in the people was not perpetuated by assumption in 
the priests. 

Channing did not confine his interest in educational reform to 
the case of the primary schools. He felt himself surrounded, 
even in Boston, by uneducated gentlemen, — by men whose 
knowledge and refinement bore no proportion to their social 
station and their moral worth. He saw the utter inadequacy 
of the present school system, which stops short just where the 
faculties quit their puerile feebleness, to prepare the merchant, 
the capitalist, and the landowner for the enlightened discharge of 
their duties as citizens. It was a favourite project with him to 
introduce, among persons of competent fortune, the practice of 
appending for their sons, at least two years of college study to 
the ordinary school course. He sketched the plan of instruction 
suited to this supplementary period, and urged the subject, in 

various forms, upon the notice, both of the lead ing statesmen of 
Massachusetts, and of the authorities of Harv ard University. 
In one of his papers he says :— 

“Very many parents, who are unable or indisposed to give their 
children an education for a profession, are still able to afford them 
more extensive advantages than are now found in our schools; and 
to procure these advantages is among their first obligations. If any 
class of men ete be well educated, it is the commercial. In this 
are found a very large proportion of our most opulent and influential 
men. None do more to determine public measures and to give a 
character to the community; and yet how little is now done to train 
up men of business for this high responsibility ?” 

“ Tt is believed, that after the training of our common schools, two 
years should, if possible, be devoted to the study of branches which, 
have a direct tendency to task, strengthen, and elevate the mind. 
These branches are—first, natural history and philosophy ; second, 
civil history ; third, moral science, including both intellectual and 
moral philosophy ; fourth, politics, including the principles of govern- 
ment generally, and of our own constitution in particular ; politie: val 
economy, the true interest of our country, &c. ; fifth, the evidences of 
natural and revealed religion, and the general principles of inter- 
preting the scriptures. 

“This course should be decidedly philosophical, that is, it should 
aim to lead the mind to the comprehension of great principles in every 
department ; at the same time, it should have a practical character, 
by teaching how all knowledge may be applied to the formation of 
a virtuous character, and to the discharge of our duties as citizens 
and members of families, as related to the human race, and to God. 
Two years’ faithful study of the branches now enumerated, would 
not only store the mind with important truth; but would awaken new 
7 and energy, and probably give a new character to the life.”—U. 
77, 78. 
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We have adverted to this direction of Dr. Channing’s activity, 
because it is less known than his exertions, attested by many 
noble productions of his pen, against intemperance, war, and 
slavery. This last fatal word became, in his time, as the touch- 
stone of American fidelity and wisdom. We speak on such a 
matter with the diffidence befitting our remote station; but 
we know of no party in the States—of no individual writer— 
that has ever studied with effect this enormous evil in their social 
condition, or obtained any such mastery over its relations, as to 
help forward the prospect of its cure. The total absence of any 
attempt at a statesmanlike survey of the problem, terminating in 
any practical scheme of policy for its solution, is a singular proof 
of the blindness which may be induced by the passions, whether 
of selfish interest, or of philanthropic enthusiasm. It cannot 
really be, that ariy sensible American expects the present relation 
between the black and white races to go on for ever, or for any 
very long period: yet, among all the men of high capacity and 
political experience in the United States, there seems not one of 
sufficient foresight and resolution, to ‘seize the helm of this 
floating danger. Is the question to be left in some reckless 
fashion to settle itself? The Abolitionists, professing not to 
advance beyond the abstract question of right, really commit a 
practical wrong, by fixing all the odium on the individual 
possessor of slaves, and demanding from him a private manu- 
mission, impossible by law, and not likely to be felt binding in 
conscience. It has always appeared to us strange, that a body 
of devoted philanthropists should actually make it their boast 
and pride, that they will never show the way out of this evil; 
they will only denounce it, and say that men ought not to have 
got into it. It would better answer to the duty they have nobly 
taken in hand, did they condescend to the most patient removal 
of every difficulty in feeling, in law, in economy, which lies in 
the path of their enterprise. The slaveholders again simply 
display the exasperated conservatism of threatened interest. 
And, with some recent exceptions, the most eminent men on 
both sides, including Channing, have deprecated “ political 
action” on the question. We cannot understand this. Is not 
property in men and women a creation of wicked Jaws? How 
can it be abolished, but by a rescinding of those laws? And 
who can rescind them, but the legislative chambers, now uphold- 
ing their authority? Where, then, but in those chambers, and 
on the hustings of the previous elections, can the battle of 
emancipation be really fought? To aim at the extinction of this 
property without the law, instead of through the law, so far from 
deserving the praise of moderation and restraint, appears to us, 
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of all courses, the most revolutionary in its aim, and the most 
disastrous in its probable results. ‘This general remark, as to 
absence of any distinct anti-slavery policy in America, applies, 
it must be admitted, even to Channing. He was critic, not 
lawgiver, upon this question. But his moral position in relation 
to it, presents a faultless example of dispassionate justice and 
courageous humanity. We are not inclined to reckon the heroism 
of reformers, chiefly by their readiness to endure stripes, and to 
peril life from tumultuary fury ; for these things may be need- 
lessly incurred by their own incontinence of speech, and however 
borne, prove only a fortitude irrespective of wisdom. We rather 
measure our admiration by the power of self-conquest shown, 
——the ability to resist tastes usually innocent, and prejudices 
invariable generous, to rise above servitude even to enthusiasm, 
and be just and gentle where injustice and violence might pass 
for the higher virtue. This power, inconspicuous because it has 
no physicial expression, and results in harmony rather than in 
force, Channing’s course upon the slavery question evinces ina 
remarkable degree. It is a characteristic evidence of his supe- 
riority to present impressions, that his lofty theory of human 
nature grew up while he was living on a plantation, served by 
slaves in the house, and often having charge of the gang in the 
field. Daily he could look in the African face, without dis- 
turbance to his faith in man, as the highest expression of external 
beauty; and as he mused, of a summer evening, at the open 
window of his study, the chatter of the negro village did not jar 
with the theme of his hymn-like meditations. At that early 
time, he gave the freest utterance to the horror with which the 
system affected him: and when, forty years after, the incipient 
discussions in the North elicited from him his work on slavery, 
he recorded no new convictions, but only the old feelings, power- 
fully revived by a recent wintering at Santa Cruz, anc converted 
into a call of duty by the changed condition of the public attention. 
Garrison and his associates were before him in the field; and 
complaints have been made,—now revived by his biographer,— 
at the delay of his testimony for three or four years. But, to 
urge no other plea, the judicial character of his mind fixed his 
proper mission at a later stage; and his peculiar wisdom first 
made itself felt, when copious pleadings had confused the thoughts 
and kindled the passions which his word could reduce to order, 
and convert into media of truth. The storm around him, of 
platform invective and conservative rage, was inoperative upon 
him: he sat tranquilly in the midst, and told the truth to both 
parties, in a way to secure from either side unacknowledged 
conviction and avowed hostility. That he was just to the 
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mbheritors of slave property, could allow them a censcience, and 
apprec iate the honest difficulties of their case, obtained him no 
forgiveness for his exposure of a gainful guilt. That he tore 
open the very heart of the slave system, exposed every decorative 
pretence, and produced the deepest impression, not only of its 
inherent iniquity, but of its fatal external operation on morals, 
education, and politics, availed him nothing with the Abolitionists, 
and could not save him from being denounced as an enemy in 
their public journals. The course, however, which made his own 
community look coldly on him, raised his reputation to its highest 
pitch in Europe. His lecture on Self-culture, and other similar 
productions, had long been familiar to our Mechanics’ Institutions, 
and endeared him to the artisan. The letter to Henry Clay, on 
the Annexation of Texas, completed the cycle of his readers: 
we believe there are few of our public men to whom it is unknown, 
and who have not admired the easy mastery it displays over a 
great subject, the bold yet delicate handling of highly sensitive 
topics, and the singular mixture of the humane and lofty preach- 
ing of the moralist and divine with the astuteness and skill of a 
secretary of state. The whole of Dr. Channing’s course, but 
especially in reference to slavery, reminds us, by its balanced yet 
fervent wisdom, of the following remark made by him to one 
of his correspondents :-— 


“ You seem to be subject to an impulse which you cannot resist. 
Happily, it is a good one; but this cireumstance does not reconcile 
me to the want of self-direction. There is such a thing as being 
slaves to our own past good impressions. 1 think perfection lies in a 
present power over ourselves, in a superiority to what is good, as well 
as evil in our past course, in acting from a fresh present energy. 
Few of us attain this. Most good men turn their benevolent objects 
into hobby-horses, and ride them most furiously, or rather are hurried 
on by them—passively, unresistingly. Such is the weakness of our 
nature. Our tendency is to slavery. ‘The difference is, that some 
are the slaves of good, others of bad impulses. ‘That blessed freedom 
in which we govern ourselves according to our ever improving and 
daily changing perceptions of right, is an eminence to which we 
slowly rise. Iam far from it, myself, to reprove others who fall 
short of it. "—T. 330 


In casting our eye backward over Channing’s career, it is easy 
to assign to him his place in literature and life, and to name his 
characteristics. It would be absurd to range him in the first 
class of writers, or of men; he produced—he could have pro- 
duced—no great work in history, philosophy, or art, to enter into 
the education of other times;—what he has written will not, 
perhaps, very long be read. His influence, however, though not 
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fitted for permanence, has been both wide and deep; and he 
must be placed as far above the ordinary heroes of sectarian and 
pulpit popularity, as he is below the noble peers of letters, 
who have their irrevocable patent to represent our language. 
Perhaps no one, in whom a single tendency or feeling rules 
over the whole nature, can produce an enduring work: it would 
seem, that while particular faculties achieve the tasks of each 
passing generation, whole minds perform the work of all 
time. Channing’s profound moral sensibility became the source 
of all his thought ; supplied his clue through every question ; gave 
a complexion to his view of nature, history, and life ; and imparted 
to him that mixture of reserve and refinement with enthusiasm 
and fire, which his portrait so curiously expresses. The same 
feeling which made him shrink from everything immoral, rendered 
him indifferent to what was wamoral: and hence he had only a 
side-view into the whole realm of art. Beauty, simply as such, 
did not affect him, but must carry with it some congenial sugges- 
tion. Grassmere gives him a retreat, where he may “ resign hin- 
self to visions of sublime virtue ;’ Helm Cragg bars out “the 
profanation of worldly passion ;” the sea “fills the soul witha 
consciousness of its greatness,” or speaks “ of the mercy and the 
rest of God.” Whatever object, grand or fair, expresses, in its 
lineaments, the attributes of mind which constitute his ideal, 
awakens his perceptive power ; all others pass before him in vain. 
The emotions thus predominant in him over all others, were also 
highly intense in themselves ; they possessed a self-activity which 
interfered with his thorough reception from without of ideas even 
of the same order. It has been said that Channing was indebted 
for many of his best thoughts to the conversation of others, and 
especially of his constant companion Nathaniel Phillips, whose 
noble powers do indeed give plausibility to the assertion. But if 
he used the talk of his friends, as he used his books, his travels, 
his experience, and all the externals of his life, there is little call 
for so disparaging a remark. From all these sources he imported 
nothing ready-made into himself; they simply served to set his 
mind in action; and though the materials were doubtless repro- 
duced, they were treated like the handful of airy unwrought silk 
held within snatch of the ever-whirling machine,—caught up into 
the dance of a thousand evolutions, and turned out with texture 
created and identity destroyed. It was impossible for him to be 
a learned man. He spread himself sometimes beneath the tree 
of knowledge; and, for a while, the leaves would drop through 
the air of motionless attention, and rest upon the silent grass of 
thought; but the winds that swept over his soul were so frequent 
and so fresh, that nothing could lie where it fell, and the forms of 
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fancy displaced the order of deposition. There is a peculiarity in 
his composition, which is traceable to the same cause. His 
writings exhibit nothing logical, nothing architectoric in their 
structure. They are not put together in demonstration of a par- 
ticular truth, or to show the perspective of a complex system ; but 
in exposition of a profound sentiment. He never thinks in a line, 
but always from a centre, to which he returns again and again, 
in order to radiate forth in new directions. Thus he does not 
survey a subject, he does not prosecute it; he dwells upon it. 
This mode of writing is not fitted to satisfy the demands of a 
severe intellect, or of a large culture ; and it is not wonderful that 
he has obtained little favour from men of erudite or philosophic 
training; but it falls in with the order of natural meditation, 
and meets the wants of thoughtful and affectionate goodness. 
The sleeplessness of his reflective power contrasted curiously 
with his slowness in action. But in him many thoughts were 
requisite to make up one movement of will. ‘The impulses from 
which most men are content to step forth into conduct, were with 
him but the beginnings of deliberation ; all the forces which could 
either urge or restrain, must be brought to the bar of his cireum- 
spect conscience, before the volition could be passed. And as his 
sympathies were comprehensive, action was thus rendered difficult 
and insulated ; and he could seldom throw himself completely into 
the same course with others. But in proportion to his carefulness 
beforehand, was his moderation and fidelity afterwards ; so that, 
often, apparent irresolution issued in a course of heroic and imper- 
turbable determination. 

In reading these volumes, we have been forcibly struck with 
the contrast of the picture they present to that of another bio- 
graphy, evidently in the author’s view throughout the preparation 
of his work. Blanco White and Channing were attached friends ; 
and, in the memoir of each, the correspondence of the other con- 
stitutes one of the chief ornaments. On the most momentous 
topics of human thought, their opinions for many years concurred ; 
yet how different the whole structure of their mental nature! 
White, of most perceptive senses, quick in apprehension of form 
and colour, fond of music, and only prevented from being a critic 
in art by defect of imagination: Channing, with his life so wholly 
inward in his activity, that all this world of sight and sound was 
to him but a note-book which registered abstractions. White, 
with a most exact and facile memory, was made for a man of 
erudition, and was actually, in spite of late beginnings, a man of 
large and various accomplishments, master of many languages, 
and of a great reach of history: Channing, with also a good deal 
of reading, had no acquisitions, and could quote nothing from his 
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stores, unless the book that imparted them were still open on the 
table. White, of understanding naturally acute and consequen- 
tial, was alsoa practised dialectician, and conquered his reader, if 
at all, by a subtle logic: Channing, stranger, apparently, to Aris- 
totle and Bacon, never thought in any form which could win 
scholastic approbation, and carried away his readers by methods 
which it would puzzle an Aquinas to reduce. White, dependant 
upon sympathy, not indifferent to praise, was quick and tender in 
the formation of personal friendships, and adorned with his wit 
the societies surrounding him in his best days: Channing, also 
with warm affections, was essentially self-dependant; reserved, 
and without abandon in private life; bestowing all his most 
enthusiastic love on a great and beautiful image of human nature 
in his heart. So far the comparison looks, though without inten- 
tion, unfavourable to Channing. But for want of his moral 
enthusiasm and ideality, White, with all his power of intellect 
and apprehension, missed the springs of strength, and joy, and 
faith. His successive changes of opinion were produced by a 
series of repulsions, rather than attractions to new truth; and 
were attended by alienations not wholly due to the prejudices of 
those whom he had left. His sense of the errors he had left 
behind obscured his sense of justice and reverence for freedom: 
he resisted the claims of the Catholics, and afterwards felt the 
incubus of the Established Church on English society as a matter 
almost of despair. His love of truth, detached from any over- 
powering moral sentiment and indigenous conviction, left him, 
especially in the weakness of his last years, exposed too helplessly 
to the impression of any powerful mind that might bear down 
upon him; he had no adequate resistance to offer to Strauss, 
Feuerbach, and Hegel, and went into captivity. His end, reached 
with patience and fidelity unbroken, but with declining hope, and 
contracting love, and evanescent faith, was sad enough ; and seems 
doubly so, when we place beside it the growing freedom, the 
hearty cheerfulness, and genuine glow of trust with which Chan- 
ning turned his face to the sinking sun, and lay down to die. That 
same ideal faculty, which is reputed to be fickle as a cloud, would 
appear, after all, to give the steadiest light to life, and the surest 
warmth to age. 
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Arr. I].—1. Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats. 
Edited by Richard Monckton Milnes. 2 vols. London: 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 1848. 


9—Poetical Works of John Keats. A new edition. Edward 
Moxon. 1848. 


\7R. MILNES, in giving to us the Life of Keats, has con- 
M ferred no slight enjoyment or obligation. We have read 
no book for many a day that has excited such deep emotion; for 
again a man is brought before us, one whose every thought and 
trial, whose every strength and weakness we draw to our own 
bosoms, and enshrine him in our inmost heart. The public 
would have had cause to be grateful for the matter of this life, let it 
have been given in what form soever; but now it has just reason 
to acknowledge to the editor, that the most earnest worshipper 
of Keats’s genius could not have desired it in other hands, could 
not have wished it more fairly or more honestly done. When 
the poet, in verse or prose, sings his own song, Mr. Milnes leaves 
him to sing it alone, and places himself with his readers, a reveren- 
tial listener to the melody, which varies from the gayest possible 
tone of feeling to the most passionate agony ; then, when the great 
soul is silent, he tells us where and how he is, or suffers some 
one else that he deems will do it better. Thus the book goes on, 
the poet wandering whither he listeth, his editor following, led 
on by heart-instinct, and leading us on too, making our pole-star 
one. To Keats we listen, of him we think and feel; and surely 
he is subject enough. 

We imagine the readers of Keats’s poetry have long since for- 
gotten the petty discussions as to whether he were a poet or not. 
He has held his throne now long enough for mere possession to 
give him undisputed right,—and this law holds good, and very 
good, in such matters ; for none save the true king shall maintain 
his throne. And those who know his poetry will not be sur- 
prised that these pages of a life, comprising from first till last but 
twenty-five years and afew months, should tell of a being myriad- 
phased in thought, imagination, and feeling ; one of merry laughs 
and deep sighs; of power of dealing with practical truth, and of 
realizing to himself and to others sublime imaginary regions ; one 
whose thoughts were passions, and who sung because he must ; 
one true and deep always. He was, he is,—and how little matters 
the position he holds with us? ‘Truly none, save to ourselves. 
The shades of Shakspeare, Ossian, Milton, Homer, and the 
whole poet-throng, held their hands from their cloud home to 
Vou, L.—No. II. 2B 
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welcome him, and other praise must seem superfluous. But our 
readers will expect some criticism on Keats, which we find both 
difficult and easy; the former, because the shadow of a coming 
God is over us, and embryo worlds of beauty and truth—called 
from Chaos by his word, are revealed to the imagination; and our 
love and reverence and sympathy are seized, and we only look 
up, and not within ourselves to ponder and weigh what is before 
us ;—and the latter, because in other regions of space, to glad 
other hearts than ours, have those worlds of beauty burst into 
full blossom, and borne golden fruit. When it seems to us that 
not one of the world’s greatest poets gave a fairer promise, not 
one wrote at so carly an age, with no fostering circumstance 
around,—nought helping but the spark of divine fire within— 
words fuller of beauty, giving evidence of an imaginative faculty 
but too powerful for such young hands to wield ;—when we find in 
the ‘ Endymion’ that ideas of perfect beauty, ideas of truth set in 
most perfect beauty, flow as a full stream from the poet’s soul, 
and that time alone was needed, to Time it seems we should make 
our stern though fruitless appeal. 

But it may be urged that a fair criticism of what possesses 
many excellencies, is of service too; for the gold that can stand 
the strongest test, is really known to be gold; and perhaps our 
faith in those whose characters we love, becomes deeper when 
trial has proved them to be what they seemed. And it is easy 
to perceive what Keats’s poetry wants, for we have but to measure 
what it is, by his own ideal of what it should have been, and what 
it would have become ;—we have but to listen to what he says 
himself on the subject. 

The critic of 1818, the year in which ‘ Endymion’ appeared, 
had an occasion offered him of showing high intelligence and 
nobleness of spirit; of aiding the public in its perceptions of 
beauty, by which word we understand truth wedded to grace and 
all loveliness, and of assisting the young poet—by as fairly and 
fully speaking of what was in his poem, as well as of what was 
not there. For his sake, the picture should have been a true 
one. But the critic of that year did no such work as this; 
and after having given up the thought of his helping us toa 
perception of the strengths of this poem, we find that he 
knows so little about it, as not to be a faithful guide to its 
wants. The Scotch woman, when asked if she understood the 
minister’s sermon that she was praising extremely, answered, 
** Wad I ha’e the presomption to onderstan’ it?” and we would 
suggest to all critics who feel bound to write of what they cannot 
understand, to follow the example of the good woman in question, 
in praising their author; for if such praise be of little value, it 
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will at least raise a smile, and make the blood run cheerfully 
along. 

The ‘Endymion’ and the ‘Hyperion’ are the two longest 
poems of Keats. They differ widely enough, agreeing perhaps 
only in this, that in both we lose the poet in the theme. Him- 
self forgetting, and by us forgot, he goes on revealing the beauty 
of a world whose form only has passed away ; the secrets of beings 
whose spirits are still with us in the woods and on the waters. 
In our hearts we raise a temple to the Muses, and there too, as 
of old, the lyre of the Fire-god accompanies the song divine. 

His is no using of ancient names as prefixes to creatures born 
of modern time, who think and act as minds alone could who 
look back on the experience of 5,000 years. No. He realizes 
for himself and us, the position of a being gentle, beauty-loving, 
love-loving, one who learned sorrow of love, as a prelude to 
love’s unending song of joy—the beautiful Endymion! He 
realizes for us his position when the world was young, young in 
art, not in the power of being: then he takes us farther back, 
myriads of ages farther back, to the very dawn of time; and the 
spiritual beings, save a few that are with us in the ‘ Endy- 
mion,’ are not; the woods have net yet echoed to the sound 
of Dian’s chase or Phebus’ lyre. Lo! Time is very young, 
and we are told of sorrows that only gods can know, and made 
acquainted with a depth of grief that shall not again be expe- 
rienced. We speak of the ‘Hyperion.’ A poem sublime as 
anything we know; sublime in its passion, its pathos, and its 
wisdom. With a master’s hand he excites our deepest sympathy 
for Saturn. With Thea we kneel down and weep; we wish 
what he wishes, and in sorrow follow his steps through the wood 
to where the Titans are. We would reinstate him, place again the 
thunder in his hand, and make the forked lightning obedient, 
earth and ocean should return to him, and the infant power of 
the rebel Three vanish, as a meteor bright, from high Olympus. 
We are the poet’s own ;—thought and passion he is marshalling 
as it seemeth well to him, and our fullest faith is his, in the 
justice of the cause with which he sympathises. But the power 
he has isto be nobly, used, and without reproving the passionate 
grief we feel for the sorrow of the older gods, we are made to 
rejoice in the dawn of grander things than those that are passing 
away, made to have high sympathy with powers of richer attri- 
butes ; and Zeus is no longer a rebel, but born of heaven and 
earth’s great need. Hear Oceanus speak to his brother gods, and 
to the giant crew :— 


“ OQ ye, whom wrath consumes! who, passion-stung, 
Writhe at defeat, and nurse your agonies! 
2B2 
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Shut up your senses, stifle up your ears, 

My voice is not a bellows unto ire. 

Yet listen, ye who will, whilst I bring proof 
How ye, perforce, must be content to stoop; 
And in the proof much comfort will I give, 

If ye will take that comfort in its truth. 

We fall by course of nature’s law, not force 
Of thunder, or of Jove. Great Saturn, thou 
Hast sifted well the atom-universe; 

But for this reason, that thou art the King, 
And only blind from sheer supremacy, 

One avenue was shaded from thine eyes, 
Through which I wandered to eternal truth. 
And first, as thou wast not the first of powers, 
So art thou not the last; it cannot be. 

Thou art not the beginning nor the end. 
From chaos and parental darkness came 
Light, the first fruits of that intestine broil, 
That sullen ferment, which for wondrous ends 
Was ripening in itself. ‘The ripe hour came, 
And with it light, and light engendering 
Upon its own producer, forthwith touch’d 
The whole enormous matter into life. 

Upon that very hour, our parentage, 

The Heavens and the Earth, were manifest: 
Then thou first-born, and we the giant race, 
Found ourselves ruling new and beauteous realms. 
Now comes the pain of truth, to whom ’tis pain ; 
O folly! for to bear all naked truths, 

And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 

That is the top of sovereignty. Mark well! 
As Heaven and Earth are fairer, fairer far 
Than Chaos and blank Darkness, though once chiefs ; 
And as we show beyond that Heaven and Earth 
In form and shape compact and beautiful, 

In will, in action free, companionship, 

And thousand other signs of purer life ; 

So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 

A power more strong in beauty, born of us 
And fated to excel us, as we pass 

In glory that old Darkness: nor are we 
Thereby more conquer’d than by us the rule 
Of shapeless Chaos. Say, doth the dull soil 
Quarrel with the proud forests it hath fed, 
And feedeth still, more comely than itself? 
Can it deny the chiefdom of green groves ? 

Or shall the tree be envious of the dove 
Because it cooeth, and hath snowy wings 

To wander wherewithal and find its joys? 
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We are such forest-trees, and our fair boughs 
Have bred forth, not pale solitary doves, 

But eagles golden-feather’d, who do tower 
Above us in their beauty, und must reign 

In right thereof; for ’tis the eternal law 

That first in beauty should be first in might: 
Yea, by that law, another race may drive 
Our conquerors to mourn as we do now. 
Have ye beheld the young God of the Seas, 
My dispossessor? Have ye seen his face ? 
Have ye beheld his chariot, foam’d along 

By noble winged creatures he hath made ? 

I saw him on the calmed waters scud, 

With such a glow of beauty in his eyes, 

That it enforced me to bid sad farewell 

To all my empire: farewell sad I took, 

And hither came, to see how dolorous fate 
Had wrought upon ye; and how I might best 
Give consolation in this woe extreme. 
Receive the truth, and let it be your balm.” 


From the ‘ Hyperion’ we come to the ‘ Endymion ;’ and now, 
for almost countless ages has Jove been the unquestioned king of 
heaven and earth: a mighty moral and intellectual power, show- 
ering blessings with a wise and loving hand o’er both his realms. 
Wisdom, love, peace, order, justice, the germs of all science and 
all art, with such evils as man must bear ere he becomes god- 
like, are his gifts. The children, or attributes born of him on 
earth or in heaven, are all heroes in the former case, and gods in 
the latter; all have serious work to do for the world’s good, and 
all heavy trials—even to death itself—to undergo in performing 
that work. 

An incident in the life of one of Jove’s offspring forms the 
subject of the poem in question—the well-known myth of the 
love of Diana and Endymion. The record of this love, as 
given us by Keats, let Aim not look into who has not a full 
appreciation of the spirit of the old mythology, and a conse- 
quent perception of its abstract truth and exceeding beauty. 
Let him not look into it, who has never thrilled at the beauty 
of nature—has never felt himself fuse with the spirits of clouds, 
the sun-gleams, the wind-songs of the trees, of the waves, and 
with the notes of birds; or has never held converse with the 
Dryades of his native woods—for this book is not forhim. And 
let him not look into this record, who makes the first essential of 
poetry to consist in classical symmetry of form, and thoroughly 
definite and realized aims. To him it will be unreadable ; he will 
tear leaf by leaf as he reads, and will find nothing but offence 
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from first to last. But let the young soul, whether of twenty or 
sixty years—full of sensation, of passionate intuitions of truth 
and beauty, whether of physics or metaphysics—an eye to know 
beauty under any form,—and beauty, to our mind, as we have 
stated before, must include truth, though truth may not include 
beauty,—let him who asks, as the first thing, of a man, or of a 
book, that he or it have ideas, read ‘ Endymion,’ and he shall be 
pleased. He will agree with the poet, that no year or years’ 
castigation would have been of any use in perfecting it as a work 
of art. The passion under whose influence it was written must, 
in such case, have been summoned, and may not have obeyed the 
poet’s second call; and, before this could have been effectual, he 
must have’ matured his views of poetry as an art, then have taken 
his subject, and have really made a new poem. He will perceive, 
too, as he reads on, delighted and gratified, what good reasons the 
class who contemned ‘ Endymion’ utterly had for their contempt. 
He cannot be angry. No; they excite in his mind a gentler, 
but perhaps a less welcome feeling. But one thing he finds 
it difficult to understand, that though thoroughly contemning 
‘Endymion,’ they did not see in it the promise of something 
better. He remembers that the blind can feel the sun’s light no 
less than the sun’s warmth, and he is puzzled. 

From the two volumes before us, we learn that Keats was the 
second son of his parents, and that he was born the 29th of 
October, 1795; that he had two brothers, between whom and 
himself there existed a warm attachment; and one sister, of 
whom little is said. That he was also deeply attached to his 
mother; and it is related that, on one occasion of her illness, 
when he was four or five years old, the doctor having ordered that 
she should be kept perfectly quiet, he stationed himself at the 
door, with an old sword that he had found, and, for three hours, 
would not allow any one to enter; that, on the occasion of her 
death, which happened when he was fifteen, he hid himself under 
his master’s desk for several days, and neither master nor friend 
could comfort him. Here we would note a fact—as far as 
we know, universal—the positive union there exists between 
every grandly-natured Man and his Mother. His relationship to 
her is a positive reality. In part it may be; but surely do the 
threads of each being interweave with the other, and when Death 
steps in, there are wounds which Time does not-heal. Not every 
man has a mother; but the great man ever has. And we may 
learn how near she is to the perfect idea of the mother, by his 
native nobility of mind ; and the reverse, by the native blemishes 
he may possess. From Mary of Nazareth, to the mother of 
Keats, this holds good. The former did not treasure the sayings 
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of her Son, without feeling their beauty; and the intense love of 
pleasure possessed by the latter—which, we are told, hastened 
the birth of her son John—hastened his death also. He ever 
loved pleasure; could restrain himself, indeed, from general 
excessive indulgence, because he had native manliness of soul, 
and a good share of natural logic; yet was it with difficulty. 
We learn that he, with his brothers, went to Mr. Clarke’s 
school, at Enfield; and from the notices of his boyhood it ap- 
pears that Keats possessed great courage, which was tempered 
by tenderness and sensibility. He would fight with his brothers 
and schoolfellows ; and we are informed by one of the latter that 
his skill in manly exercises, and his generosity, made him very 
popular at school. He experienced, at times, convulsions of 
laughter and of tears, and these opposite states of feeling would 
not unfrequently succeed each other. He easily got through the 
lessons of the school, but was wholly indifferent to be thought a 
“sood boy.” We find that in 1810 he was apprenticed to a 
surgeon, a Mr. Hammond, at Edmonton; and that he often 
visited at Mr. Clarke’s, a friendship having arisen between him 
and Charles Cowden Clarke, the son of his master. These visits 
were productive of pleasure and improvement; for, whilst he was 
ever received with kindness, he procured from this source many 
books that, we are told, he “devoured” rather than “ read,” 
and found in his young friend warm sympathies with the tastes 
that were unfolding within him. Spencer’s ‘ Faérie Queene’ 
was one of the books lent to him at this time, and which so 
completely met all the hungering of his soul for beauty, that in 
the expression of his passionate delight he knew no bounds. 
And on the occasion of Mr. Clarke’s procuring ‘ Chapman’s 
Homer,’ and inviting Keats to read it one evening with him, 
we are told they pursued their study till daylight, and that 
Keats’s pleasure was so intense, that he would shout aloud as 
passages of exceeding beauty struck him. It appears, that in 
i817 he resolved to relinquish the medical profession, and to 
devote himself entirely to literature. He had passed his exami- 
nation at the Apothecaries’ Hall with considerable credit, but found 
the practice of his profession altogether uncongenial. He seems 
to have excited deep affection in his friends, which they were 
ever ready to test in help to him, as also a high reverence for his 
powers; and of many, did our space allow, could we make most 
honourable mention: yet, though he ever gave them a warm 
and genuine feeling in return, we cannot avoid the conclusion, 
that he was loved more than he loved, excluding, of course, the 
one passion of his life ;—and this of necessity, if love means the 
sympathies being met, for the myriad-phased man can take up 
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the sympathies of a host of less universal natures, and there- 
fore their love; but his whole sympathies must throw themselves 
on the bosom of infinite beauty, for they can be fully met no- 
where else. It may be asked, was Keats a happy man? We 
do not know what happiness means; we understand a harmo- 
nized nature, one who has learnt, through difficult and painful 
experience, to direct its powers to the performing of the work 
which it can best perform, and that to such a one life is very 
well worth having, and death too when it comes; for the threads 
that time has woven, uneven as they may be here and there, 
stretch out fairly into the after time, not to be cut away from the 
being, but to be begirt with increased strength and beauty. And 
Keats, it seems to us, was thus harmonizing his nature,—was 
resolutely directing his powers to noble ends; that self-respect 
was a necessity to him, and that the applauses of the world 
could not be heard where it was not. 

He passed his time chiefly in London, making occasional 
journeys and sojournings in the country, in reference to his own 
and his brother Tom’s health. We find him sometimes in the 
Isle of Wight, at Winchester, a city he liked very much, at 
Teignmouth, in Devonshire, at Rydal Mount, calling on Words- 
worth, among the columns of Staffa, and composing a sonnet 
in the cottage in which Burns was born. Lastly, we follow him 
to Naples, and then to Rome, from which time a shrine has 
been there, from whence tears of sympathy with every trial he 
knew, and appreciation of his high genius have arisen, and will 
arise for many coming years. 

Letters to his different correspondents occupy the greater 
part of the work before us; and we think it high time to give 
some extracts, not that by extracts we can hope to give the idea 
that the whole would produce, but as we are not allowed to fold 
up all the -pages of these two volumes for this Review, we have 
no other alternative. 

In a letter to Mr. Leigh Hunt, written in 1817, we find the 
following questioning by Keats, of his power to be a poet. The 
poem here spoken of is ‘ Endymion.’ 


“T havé asked myself so often why I should be a Poet more than 
other men, seeing how great a thing it is, how great things are to be 
gained by it, what a thing to be in the mouth of Fame, that at last the 
idea has grown so monstrously beyond my seeming power of attain- 
ment, that the other day I nearly consented with myself to drop into 
a Phatton. Yet ’tis a disgrace to fail even in a huge attempt, and at 
this moment I drive the thought from me. I begun my poem about a 
fortnight since, and have done some every day, except travelling ones. 
Perhaps I may have done a good deal for the time, but it appears 
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such a pin’s point to me, that I will not copy any out. When I con- 
sider that so many of these pin-points go to form a bodkin-point (God 
send I end not my life with a bare bodkin, in its modern sense), and 
that it requires a thousand bodkins to make a spear bright enough to 
throw any light to posterity, I see nothing but continual up-hill 
journeying. Nor is there anything more unpleasant (it may come 
among the thousand-and-one) than to be so journeying and to miss 
the goal at last.” 


The next letter, we are tempted to give nearly entire; it is 
to Mr. Bailey, one who loved Keats in truth and in deed ; and if 
we wish to know the latter’s estimation of him, it may be gathered 
from this passage in one of his other letters. 


“ He delights me in the selfish, and (please God) the disinterested 
part of my disposition. If the old Poets have any pleasure in looking 
down at the enjoyers of their works, their eyes must bend with a 
double satisfaction upon him. I sit as ata feast when he is over 
them, and pray that if, after my death, any of my labours should be 
worth saving, they may have so ‘ honest a chronicler’ as Bailey. 
Out of this, his enthusiasm in his own pursiit and for all good things 
is of an exalted kind—worthy a more healthful frame and an untorn 
spirit. He must have happy years to come—‘ he shall not die, by 
God!” 

And again, in a letter to his brother, after he has been stating 
his opinion that “ works of genius are the first things in the 
world,” he adds directly after, “ No! for that sort of probity and 
disinterestedness which such men as Bailey possess, does hold 
and grasp the tip-top of any spiritual honours that can be paid 
to anything in this world.” And if we are interested in the 
fate of this friend, Mr. Milnes informs us, in a few lines that 
follow a letter from Keats to Bailey, ending with “ Your sincere 
friend and brother, John Keats,” that “ Brothers they were 
in affection and thought,—brothers, also, in destinies. Mr. 
Bailey died soon after Keats.” In the letter to Mr. Bailey we 
are about to give, there is reference, in the first place, to a dis- 
appointment the latter has received with regard to some friend, 
and is evidence of acalm, philosophic tone of mind in the poet— 
that expects of his friends what his penetration into, and judgment 
of their characters, tells him is in them, and no more. Then 
follows a speculation as to the nature of men of genius, and after 
this, we have the tenets of the poet’s creed. The tenets of a 
thousand-and-one creeds are true to a given era in the history 
of man; these given us by Keats to all zras,—the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future. The tenets of a thousand-and-one creeds 
have been true to one phase of the human soul,—these latter 
tenets form part of the basis of the soul itself. Nor can we pass 
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by another grand truth enunciated in the same letter,—-the supre- 
macy of sensation over thought. This state of feeling that the 
man envies in his child, and feels, with all his rich stores of 
knowledge, poor beside him. The state of feeling that is native 
to man at first, is lost by him for a season, but shall again be 
his; for is not this the realization of the angel? His whole 
nature blossomed into perfect strength and beauty, and every 
word and act, though grandly wise, and deeply loving, bofn of 
some passionate emotion. Being in a state of passion, active or 
passive, at all times. 


“To a man of your nature such a letter as "3 must have been 
extremely cutting. What occasions the greater part of the world’s 
quarrels? Simply this: two minds meet, and do not understand each 
other time enough to prevent any shock or surprise at the conduct of 
either party. As soon as I had known three days, I had got 
enough of his character not to have been surprised at such a letter as 
he has hurt you with. Nor when I knew it, was it a principle with 
me to drop his acquaintance ; although with you it would have been 
an imperious feeling. I wish you knew all that I think about Genius 
and the Heart. And yet I think that you are thoroughly acquainted with 
my innermost breast in that respect, or you would not have known 
me even thus long, and still hold me worthy to be your dear friend. 
In passing, however, I must say of one thing that has pressed upon 
me lately, and increased my humility and capability of submission— 
and that is this truth—Men of genius are great as certain ethereal 
chemicals operating on the mass of neutral intellect—but they have 
not any individuality, any determined character. I would call the 
top and head of those who have a proper self, Men of Power. 

* But I am running my head into a subject which I am certain I 
could not do justice to under five years’ study, and three vols. octavo; 
—and moreover [I] long to be talking about the Imagination: so, my 
dear Bailey, do not think of this unpleasant affair, if possible do not. 
I defy any harm to come of it—I shall write to this week, and 
request him to tell me all his goings-on, from time to time, by letter, 
wherever I may be. It will go on well—so don’t, because you have 
discovered a coldness in , suffer yourself to be teased. Do not, my 
dear fellow. O! I wish I was as certain of the end of all your troubles 
as that of your momentary start about the authenticity of the Imagi- 
nation. I am certain of nothing but of the holiness of the heart’s 
affections, and the truth of Imagination. What the Imagination 
seizes as Beauty must be Truth, whether it existed before or not ;— 
for I have the same idea of all our passions as of Love: they are all, 
in their sublime, creative of essential Beauty. In a word, you may 
know my favourite speculation by my first book, and the little song I 
sent in my last, which is a representation from the fancy of the 
probable mode of operating in these matters. The Imagination may 
be compared to Adam’s dream: he awoke and found it truth. I am 
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more zealous in this affair, because I have never yet been able to 
perceive how anything can be known for truth by consecutive reason- 
ing—and yet [so] it must be. Can it be that even the greatest 
philosopher ever arrived at his goal without putting aside numerous 
objections? However it may be, O for a life of sensations rather than 
of thoughts! It is ‘a Vision in the form of Youth,’ a shadow of 
reality to come—and this consideration has further convinced me,— 
for it has come as auxiliary to another favourite speculation of mine,— 
that we shall enjoy ourselves hereafter by having what we call hap- 
piness on earth repeated in a finer tone. And yet such a fate can 
only befall those who delight in Sensation, rather than hunger as you 
do after Truth. Adam’s dream will do here, and seems to be a con- 
viction that Imagination and its empyreal reflection is the same as 
human life and its spiritual repetition. But, as I was saying, the 
simple imaginative mind may have its rewards in the repetition of its 
own silent working coming continually on the spirit with a fine 
suddenness.” 


Very apposite remarks on the quarrels of friends, occur in a 
later letter to Mr. Bailey, which we will give, and with them 
some lines “ On seeing a Lock of Milton’s Hair,” that we find 
in the same place. 


“Tt is unfortunate: men should bear with each other: there lives 
not the man who may not be cut up, aye, lashed to pieces, on his 
weakest side. The best of men have but a portion of good in them— 
a kind of spiritual yeast in their frames, which creates the ferment of 
existence—by which a man is propelled to act, and strive, and buffet 
with circumstances. ‘The sure way, Bailey, is first to know a man’s 
faults, and then be passive. If, after that, he insensibly draws you 
towards him, then you have no power to break the link. Before I 
felt interested in either —— or . LT was well read in their faults ; 
yet, knowing them, I have been cementing gradually with both. I 
have an affection for them both, for reasons almost opposite; and to 
both must I of necessity cling, supported always by the hope, that 
when a little time, a few years, shall have tried me more fully in their 
esteem, I may be able to bring them together. The time must come, 
because they have both hearts; and they will recollect the best parts 
of each other, when this gust is overblown.” 


“T was at Hunt’s the other day, and he surprised me with a real 
authenticated lock of Milton’s Hair. 1 know you would like what I 
wrote thereon, so here it is—as they say of a Sheep in a Nursery 


Book :— 
ON SEEING A LOCK OF MILTON’S HAIR. 


Chief of organic numbers! 
Old Scholar of the Spheres ! 
Thy spirit never slumbers, 
But rolls about our ears 
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For ever and for ever ! 
O what a mad endeavour 
Worketh He, 
Who to thy sacred and ennobled hearse 
Would offer a burnt sacrifice of verse 
And melody. 


How heaven-ward thou soundest ! 
Live Temple of sweet noise, 

And Discord unconfoundest, 
Giving Delight new joys, 

And Pleasure nobler pinions ; 

O where are thy dominions ? 


Lend thine ear 
Toa young Delian oath—aye, by thy soul, 
By all that from thy mortal lips did roll, 
And by the kernel of thy earthly love, 
Beauty in things on earth and things above, 
I swear ! 
When every childish fashion 
Has vanished from my rhyme, 
Will I, grey gone in passion, 
Leave to an after-time, 
Hymning and Harmony 
Of thee and of thy works, and of thy life ; 
But vain is now the burning and the strife : 
Pangs are in vain, until I grow high-rife 
With old Philosophy, 
And wed with glimpses of futurity. 


For many years my offerings must be hushed ; 
When I do speak, [ll think upon this hour, 
Because I feel my forehead hot and flushed, 
Even at the simplest vassal of thy power. 

A lock of thy bright hair,— 

Sudden it came, 
And I was startled when I caught thy name 
Coupled so unaware ; 
Yet at the moment temperate was my blood— 
I thought I had beheld it from the flood !”’ 


These lines, were reason enough for this work! We would 
have waded through words meaningless, and many, with this in 
prospect, and only this! Keats says of his own ‘ Endymion ’— 


“The very music of the name has gone 
Into my being.” 


And on the threshold of this song, or whatever else it may be, 
we are staid, charmed by its very words, its music of expres- 
sion. The threshold past, and Milton—the soul, the being of 
Milton as he travelled in sublime state through the realms of 
song, holding converse with archangels, gazing calmly on the in- 
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finite depth below him, and into the infinite height above—the 
chaste, idyllic Milton is before us. Truly and grandly the idea 
of power, which the works of Milton eminently give, is rendered 
to us in these lines, as also the supremacy of the abstract over 
the sensuous. Perhaps no poet makes this latter truth penetrate 
so deeply, taking perforce our reason, winning for it our 
sympathy and love of beauty, as Milton does. We feel that his 
words breathe of a deep self-experience of the truth he utters ; 
that he has sought and found his highest pleasure in contempla- 
tion on divine subjects, on the grand moral elements for whose 
dwelling-place the form of man and the whole outward crea- 
tion exist. Then he leads us to perceive and feel that these are 
Man, and form the glory and beauty of the world in which He 
lives. This contemplation bears a deep meaning for us, because 
it is a state of mind produced in the poet by a grand life of act 
as well as of thought, and not tender lonely blossoms of theories, 
nursed in the green-house of the study. How pure in spirit— 
aye, sublime in its purity, is the ‘Comus ;’ yet is its reality one of 
its most striking features to the reader’s mind. It does not fall 
as a tale from Utopia on the ear, but as substantiated truth. 
We could speak, too, of his leading us by the hand, as some child 
might, through the fields, into the forests, by the clear streams, 
and among sunny glades, babbling sweetest wisdom. And these 
remarks find place here because these lines by Keats suggest 
Milton truly to our mind. Few are the touches, but a true 
artist-hand has made them; and Milton grasping heaven and 
earth—Milton roaming, child-like, in nature’s pleasant places, 
is before us. Then how beautiful is the reverence to the older 
poet, the passionate admiration that overlooks its own wealth of 
nature in a high appreciation of another’s! 

From a letter to Mr. Reynolds, dated Hampstead, Feb. 3, 
1818, we find that Keats had no sympathy whatever with those 
who make moral precepts rhyme, and call it poetry. It little 
mattered to him that the precepts were as unexceptionable as the 
“sayings of Old Richard,” which, possessing the form, only want 
the spirit of truth, and being dead, only want life to speak to us. 
Not that he divided morality from poetry ; but that the essential 
quality of the latter, in his estimation, being passion, passion 
must render in song, and from a consciousness too wrapt in beauty 
to be aware of a reader either to please or to instruct,—from lips 
heedless, though quivering at the sight of the spirits around, 
what they say,—and moral in agrand sense must be their words, 
and wise their teachings. From the ‘ Endymion’ to the last poems 
of Keats, we could draw many of these wise words. But what 
he could not tolerate was, that any man should use his knowledge 
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of poetry as an art to dress up in verse the logical conclusions of 
his intellect on moral questions ; yet let the Genius of Moral 
Beauty raise her voice, and none will be more enchanted with 
her song than he. Keats alludes in this letter to Wordsworth, 
whose “ grandeur,” he acknowledges ; as also “the fine imaginative 
and domestic passages,” that occur in his works, and his esti- 
mation of the ‘ Excursion’ is very high. Yet he feels from the aim 
of some of Wordsworth’s poetry, that their perceptions of the 
essential nature of their art differ, and is not Keats’s the higher? 
He would as soon have set the intellect to pray as to woo the 
muse ; and as we read him we feel that he is treading on holy 
ground,—has put his shoes from off his feet, as also every earthly 
taint. We realize that he is in the presence of beauty, his ideal 
in all; and in the pathway his steps have made to his spirit’s 
shrine, we tread,—though uninvited, not forbidden. 

The next extract is a letter to Mr. Reynolds, in which it 
appears he places meditation on an equality with action, if not 
above it. And can this be opposite to the truth ? for—given, a 
fine being, of what nature will the acts be ?—given, a constant 
mode of heroic thought, and of what nature must the words be? 
True, act is trumpet- -mouthed, and has the winds for his lackeys; 
—true, that being is noiseless as the light of stars, and as holy. 
But perhaps it is ‘hardly wise to praise one at the expense of the 
other, seeing they are cause and effect. The act, one effect of a 
myriad-powered cause, as great as it can be; and it is impossible 
for man with an infinite perception of a truth, to substantiate his 
idea wholly in word or in act, seeing their scope is limited: but 
these may reveal glimpses of what cannot be said or done, and if 
they do thus designate an ever-retreating horizon, we should be 
grateful. But we mean to let the reader judge of Keats’s ideas on 
this subject for himself. 


[ Postmark, “ Hampstead, Feb. 19, 1818.] 


‘My Dear REYNOLDs, 

“ Thad an idea that a man might pass a very pleasant life in 

this manner—let him on a certain day read a certain page of full 
poesy or distilled prose, and let him wander with it, and muse upon 
it, and reflect from it, and bring home to it, and prophesy upon it, 
and dream upon it, until it becomes stale. But will it do so? Never. 
When man has arrived at a certain ripeness of intellect, any one grand 
and spiritual passage serves him as a starting-post towards all ¢ the 
two-and-thirty palaces.’ How happy is such a voyage of conception, 
what delicious diligent indolence! A doze upon a sofa does not 
hinder it, and a nap upon clover engenders ethereal finger-pointings ; 
the prattle of a child gives it wings, and the converse of middle-age 
a strength to beat them ; ; a strain of music conducts to ‘an odd angle 
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of the Isle,’ and when the leaves whisper, it puts a girdle round the 
earth. Nor will this sparing touch of noble books be any irreverence 
to their writers ; for perhaps the honours paid by man to man are 
trifles in comparison to the benefit done by great works to the ‘ spirit 
and pulse of good’ by their mere passive existence. Memory should 
not be called knowledge. Many have original minds who do not 
think it: they are led away by custom. Now it appears to me that 
almost any man may, like the spider, spin from his own inwards, his 
own airy citadel. The points of leaves and twigs on which the spider 
begins her work are few, and she fills the air with a beautiful 
circuiting. Man should be content with as few points to tip with the 
fine web of his soul, and weave a tapestry empyrean—full of symbols 
for his spiritual eye, of softness for his spiritual touch, of space for 
his wanderings, of distinctness for his luxury. But the minds of 
mortals are so different, and bent on such diverse journeys, that it 
may at first appear impossible for any common taste and fellowship to 
exist between two or three under these suppositions. It is, however, 
quite the contrary. Minds would leave each other in contrary direc- 
tions, traverse each other in numberless points, and at last greet each 
other at the journey’s end. An old man and a child would talk 
together, and the old man be led on his path and the child left thinking. 
Man should not dispute or assert, but whisper results to his neighbour, 
and thus by every germ of spirit sucking the sap from mould ethereal, 
every human [being] might become great, and humanity, instead of 
being a wide heath of furze and briers, with here and there a remote 
oak or pine, would become a grand democracy of forest trees! It has 
been an old comparison for our urging on—the bee-hive; however, it 
seems to me that we should rather be the flower than the bee. For 
it is a false notion that more is gained by receiving than giving—no, 
the receiver and the giver are equal in their benefits. The flower, I 
doubt not, receives a fair guerdon from the bee. Its leaves blush 
deeper in the next spring. And who shall say, between man and 
woman, which is the most delighted? Now it is more noble to sit like 
Jove than to fly like Mercury:—let us not therefore go hurrying 
about and collecting honey, bee-like buzzing here and there for a 
knowledge of what is to be arrived at; but let us open our leaves like 
a flower, and be passive and receptive, budding patiently under the 
eye of Apollo, and taking hints from every noble insect that favours 
us with a visit. Sap will be given us for meat, and dew for drink. 

“T was led into these thoughts, my dear Reynolds, by the beauty 
of the morning operating on a sense of idleness. I have not read any 
books—the morning said I was right ;—I had no idea but of the 
morning, and the thrush said I was right—seeming to say, 


* O thou! whose face hath felt the Winter’s wind, 
Whose eye hath seen the snow-clouds hung in mist, 
And the black elm-tops among the freezing stars : 
To thee the spring will be a harvest-time. 

O thou! whose only book hath been the light 
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Of supreme darkness which thou feddest on 
Night after night, when Phoebus was away, 

To thee the Spring will be a triple morn. 

O fret not after knowledge !—I have none, 

And yet my song comes native with the warmth. 
O fret not after knowledge '—I have none, 

And yet the Evening listens. He who saddens 
At thought of idleness cannot be idle, 

And he’s awake who thinks himself asleep.” 

We have exceeding sympathy with the ideas in this letter, 
“Those heavy-winged thieves,” as Shelley very appositely calls 
the busy bees, were never great favourites with us; and there has 
been much scepticism always, in spite of the overwhelming num- 
ber of moral sentences, to which their industry and frugality 
have given the pith, whether the tender flowers they rifle have 
not from time immemorial spoken words of deeper lore ; and 
though the ghost of Dr. Watts is rising from the days of our 
childhood, we must say with Keats, we would rather be the 
flower than the bee. 

The last letter we gave is dated Feb. 19, 1818. In the early 
part of this year, ‘ Endymion’ was published, with what result is 
too well known to need comment ; and Keats passed two or three 
months of this period at Teignmouth in Devonshire, with his 
brother Tom, whose strength was failing, not again to return. The 
letters of this period are to Mr. Reynolds and to Mr. Taylor, the 
publisher of ‘ Endymion,’ but chiefly to the former ; and they show 
in Keats a fair, if not an under-estimate of the work he has just 
achieved, though there is great hope for the future. There shall 
be a devotion of his powers, and a result will follow. In a letter 
to Mr. Taylor is the following passage, characteristic of this 
earnest state of feeling. 


“ T find earlier days are gone by—I find that I can have no enjoy- 
ment in the world but continual drinking of knowledge. I find there 
is no worthy pursuit but the idea of doing some good to the world. 
Some do it with their society ; some with their wit ; some with their 
benevolence ; some with a sort of power of conferring pleasure and 
good-humour on all they meet—and in a thousand ways, all dutiful 
to the command of great Nature. There is but one way for me. 
The road lies through application, study, and thought. I will 
pursue it ; and, for that end, purpose retiring for some years. I have 
been hovering for some time between an exquisite sense of the 
luxurious, and a love for philosophy ; were I calculated for the 
former I should be glad. But as Iam not, I shall turn all my soul 
to the latter.” 


On Keats’s return from Teignmouth, and previous to a 
pedestrian tour with Mr, Brown, through the Highlands, accom- 
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plished during the summer months of this year, is the marriage of 
his brother George, and his leaving England to seek a fairer 
fortune than offered itself to him here, in the far West. 

The friend who was the fellow-companion of Keats in his 
journey to Scotland, Mr. Brown, above-mentioned, and who is- 
at present in New Zealand, originally meant to have published 
this life of the poet ; relinquishing it on account of his leaving 
» England for the colonies, when he confided what writings he had 
5 collected in reference to his object to Mr Milnes. We are told 
) that “his congeniality of tastes, and benevolence of disposition,” 
» made him and Keats friends; and the truth of this is well tested 
| by the confidence which the poet reposed in him, pouring out into 
5 his ear, in that last sad illness, the agony of his soul. Keats seems 
» to have highly enjoyed his northern tour; an enjoyment not dis- 
} turbed, it seems, in any manner by the critique which has been 
) accused of doing such deadly work, but the evidence of which the 
» reader will find entirely wanting in these volumes ; and that it is 
wanting in truth altogether, he will, on laying down this book, be 
thoroughly convinced. Mr. Milnes, whilst on this subject, gives 
part of a letter written by Byron to Mr. Murray, in which, in 
speaking of the article that elicited “ English bards and Scotch 
reviewers,” he mentions having drunk three bottles of claret upon 
the occasion. Mr. Milnes observes :— 


“ Keats, as has been shown, was very far from requiring three 
bottles of claret to give him the inclination to fight the author of the 
slander, if he could have found him; but the use he made of the 
attack was, to purify his style, correct his tendency to exaggeration, 
enlarge his poetical studies, and produce, among other improved 
efforts, that very ‘ Hyperion’ which called forth from Byron a eulogy 
as violent and unqualified as the former onslaught.” 


No! Keats was not “killed off by one critique ;” but we will 
give a letter written by Keats to Mr. Hessey a short time after 
this same critique appeared, which contains matter enough to 
set this question for ever at rest. 


“T begin to get a little acquainted with my own strength and 
weakness, Praise or blame has but a momentary effect on the man 
whose love of beauty in the abstract makes him a severe critic on his 
own works, My own domestic criticism has given me a pain without 
comparison beyond what ‘ Blackwood’ or the ‘ Quarterly’ could 
inflict : and also when I feel I am right, no external praise can give 
me such a glow as my own solitary reperception and ratification of 
what is fine. J. S. is perfectly right in regard to the ‘ slip-shod 
Endymion. That it isso is no fault of mine. No! though it may 
sound a little paradoxical, it is as good as I had power to make it by 
myself. Had I been nervous about it being a perfect piece, and with 
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that view asked advice, and trembled over every page, it would not 
have been written; for it is not in my nature to fumble. I will 
write independently. Ihave written independently without judgmeni; 
I may write independently, and with judgment, hereafter. The Genius 
of Poetry must work out its own salvation ina man. It cannot be 
matured by law and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness in 
itself. That which is creative must create itself. In ‘ Endymion’ 
I leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby have become better 
acquainted with the soundings, the quicksands, and the rocks, than if 
I had stayed upon the green shore, and piped a silly pipe, and took 
tea and comfortable advice. Iwas never afraid of failure ; for I would 
sooner fail than not be among the greatest.” 


Early in the December of this year we find noticed the death 
of his brother Tom, who, we are told, was of a “ witty and gentle” 
nature, and in character and appearance resembled the poet. 
The letters of this period addressed to his friends, and to his 
brother and sister-in-law in America, are full of interest; not only 
bearing evidence to genuine warm social affections in the writer, 
but often mooting questions of deep interest, and offering specula- 
tions so subtle and wise, that we recognise that the depths of 
mystery have been fathomed, and that though the poet in 
achieving thus much, only teaches himself and us how far we are 
from much that we seem to know,—and though he dives to the 
depths, without illuminating its abysmal recesses, other than so 
partially as to make its dark vastness the more visible,—yet is his 
spirit always so humble, so worshipful before the Infinite, so 
humbly wise, and so all trustful in the power of beauty, that we 
love to listen to him. The reader will from the book itself learn 
all this, and we will only pause one moment to extract some 
remarks on marriage that we find in a letter to his brother and 
sister. Their happiness was a source of many pleasant thoughts 
to Keats, and it appears that they had suggested to him that he 
should marry. 


“ Notwithstanding your happiness and your recommendations, I 
hope I shall never marry: though the most beautiful creature were 
waiting for me at the end of a journey or a walk ; though the carpet 
were of silk, and the curtains of the morning clouds, the chairs and 
sofas stuffed with cygnet’s down, the food manna, the wine beyond 
claret, the window opening on Winandermere, I should not feel, or 
rather my happiness should not be, so fine ; my solitude is sublime— 
for, instead of what I have described, there is a sublimity to welcome 
me home ; the roaring of the wind is my wife ; and the stars through 
my window-panes are my children; the mighty abstract Idea of 
Beauty in all things I have, stifles the more’ divided and minute 
domestic happiness. An amiable wife and sweet children I contem- 
plate as part of that Beauty, but I must have a thousand of those 
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beautiful particles to fill up my heart. I feel more and more every 
day, as my imagination strengthens, that I do not live in this world 
alone, but in a thousand worlds. No sooner am I alone, than shapes 
of epic greatness are stationed around me, and serve my spirit the 
office which is equivalent to a King’s Bodyguard: ‘then ‘Tragedy 
with scepter’d pall comes sweeping by: according to my state of 
mind, I am with Achilles shouting in the trenches, or with Theocritus 
in the vales of Sicily; or throw my whole being into Troilus, and, 
repeating those lines, ‘I wander like a lost soul upon the Stygian 
bank, staying for waftage,’ I melt into the air with a voluptuousness so 
delicate, that I am content to be alone. Those things combined with 
the opinion I have formed of the generality of women, who appear to 
me as children to whom I would rather give a sugar-plum than my 
time, form a barrier against matrimony which I rejoice in. I have 
written this that you might see that I have my share of the highest 
pleasures of life ;"and that, though I may choose to pass my days 
alone, I shall be no solitary ; you see there is nothing splenetic in all 
this. The only thing that can ever effect me personally for more than 
one short passing day, is any doubt about my powers for poetry: I 
seldom have any ; and I look with hope to the nighing time when 
I shall have none. I am as happy as a man can be—that is, in 
myself ; I should be happier if Tom were well, and if I knew you 
were passing pleasant days. Then I should be most enviable—with 
the yearning passion I have for the Beautiful, connected and made one 
with the ambition of my intellect. Think of my pleasure in solitude 
in comparison with my commerce with the world : there I am a child, 
there they do not know me, not even my most intimate acquaintance ; 
I give in to their feelings as though I were refraining from imitating 
a little child. Some think me middling, others silly, others foolish : 
every one thinks he sees my weak side against my will, when, in 
truth, it is with my will. Iam content to be thought all this, because 
I have in my own breast so great a resource.” 


After this letter, and with the remembrance of passages in the 
lives of so many poets in reference to marriage, when the question 
is asked, should the poet marry? who can at once give a yea 
or nay? If marriage means sympathies blending—two souls 
meeting out of themselves at some point in the ideal world, 
so that they have in reality become one—can he make a noble 
marriage,—and how many chances are there against it? And 
if he cannot—if the poet-souled man or woman cannot marry 
nobly, O! we would say, let him, like Orpheus, sing,—let 
all the force of being, physical and moral, go to swell the 
current of his passion. Let him flood the world with song, 
and be as patient as he can at the tears that will sometimes flow; 
and, a few years flown by, leaving the world richer and wiser, he 
shall in some other, realize the soul-satisfying union—passion 
blending with passion, thought with thought; be loved because 
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he is understood, and the end of such marriage shall afford no 
painful tragedy. The remarks of Keats just quoted are the 
stranger, though doubtless the truer, from the circumstance that 
the germs of a passion that ended but with his life, were at this 
very time unfolding. Intense as this feeling became, it may be 
that the reader, with ourselves, will find no sympathy rushing to 
it, save what instinctively goes to agony, let the cause be what 
it may. 

We must soon lay down our pen, and before we have given as 
many extracts of poet or editor as we intended: our reason is, 
we have found our book so suggestive. We shall note a few 
particulars in the outward life of the poet, leaving the last sad 
scene untouched—for he is no longer dead, but liveth to us in 
beauty evermore, another noble presence in the world’s elysium, 
and pain has no part in him,—and then give some excellent re- 
marks on the writings and genius of Keats, by the editor. 

But first, let us find room for the following lines that occur in 
the sonnet Keats composed to Chatterton, as grandly apposite 
to himself. 

* Oh! how nigh 
Was night to thy fair morning. Thou didst die 
A half-blown flowret, which cold blasts amate.* 
But this is past: thou art among the stars 
Of highest heaven: to the rolling spheres 
Thou sweetly singest.” 


The summer of 1819 was passed by Keats in the Isle of 
Wight, with his friend Mr. Brown; the winter and the spring 
and summer months of 1820 at Hampstead. The disease had 
been making for a long time gradual and certain, although 
insidious advances. But this tale of hope’and fear has been told 
in too many homes to need a repetition here; suffice it, that 
about the middle of September, 1820, when really hope was not, 
Keats sailed for Italy, with his friend Mr. Severn, the artist 
whose generous devotion in alleviating the sufferings of the poet 
is worthy of high admiration. They landed at Naples, and from 
thence to Rome, where, soon after the 23rd of February, 1821, 
a grave on a “ grassy slope” in the Protestant Cemetery of that 
city, where flowers bloom all the winter long,— violets and 
daisies mingling with the fresh herbage,”—told all the rest. 

And now what wait we for? We will give the remarks by 
Mr. Milnes on the genius of Keats that we have before men- 
tioned, and that will be found worthy of a serious reading, and 
our last word will be nearly written. 





* Amate—affright, From Chaucer, 
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The object of the Editor’s remarks is to show what appear 
to him to be “ the great distinctive peculiarities which singled 
Keats out from his fellow-men, and gave him his rightful place 
among the inheritors of unfulfilled renown.” 


“Let any man of literary accomplishment, though without the 
habit of writing poetry, or even much taste for reading it, open 
‘Endymion’ at random (to say nothing of the later and more pertect 
poems), and examine the characteristics of the page before him, and I 
shall be surprised if he does not feel that the whole range of literature 
hardly supplies a parallel phenomenon. As a psychological curiosity, 
perhaps Chatterton is more wonderful ; but in him the immediate ability 
displayed is rather the full comprehension of and identification with the 
old model, than the effluence of creative genius. In Keats, on the 
contrary, the originality in the use of his scanty materials, his expan- 
sion of them to the proportions of his own imagination; and, above 
all, his field of diction and expression extending so far beyond his 
knowledge of literature, is quite inexplicable by any of the ordinary 
processes of mental education. If his classical learning had been 
deeper, his seizure of the full spirit of Grecian beauty would have 
been less surprising ; if his English reading had been more extensive, 
his inexhaustible vocabulary of picturesque and mimetic words could 
more easily be accounted for ; but here is a surgeon’s apprentice, with 
the ordinary culture of the middle classes, rivalling in «esthetic percep- 
tions of antique life and thought the most careful scholars of his time 
and country, and reproducing these impressions in a phraseology as 
complete and unconventional as if he had mastered the whole history 
and the frequent variations of the English tongue, and elaborated a 
mode of utterance commensurate with his vast ideas. 

“The artistic absence of moral purpose may offend many readers, 
and the just harmony of the colouring may appear to others a dis- 
pleasing monotony; but I think it impossible to lay the book down 
without feeling that almost every line of it contains solid gold enough 
to be beaten out by common literary manufacturers into a poem of 
itself. Concentration of imagery, the hitting off a picture at a stroke, 
the clear decisive word that brings the thing before you and will not 
let it go, are the rarest distinctions of the early exercise of the facul- 
ties. So much more is usually known than digested by sensitive 
youth, so much more felt than understood, so much more perceived 
than methodised, that diffusion is fairly permitted in the earlier stages 
of authorship ; and it is held to be one of the advantages, amid some 
losses, of maturer intelligence, that it learns to fix and hold the beauty 
it apprehends, and to crystallise the dew of its morning. Such ex- 
amples to the contrary as the ‘ Windsor Forest,’ of Pope, are rather 
scholastic exercises of men who afterwards became great, than the 
first-fruits of such genius, while all Keats’s poems are early produc- 
tions, and there is nothing beyond them but the thought of what he 
might have become. ‘Truncated as is this intellectual life, it is still a 
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substantive whole ; and the complete statue of which such a fragment 
is revealed to us, stands perhaps solely in the temple of the imagina- 
tion. There is indeed progress, continual and visible, in the works of 
Keats ; but it is towards his own ideal of a poet, not towards any de- 
fined and tangible model. All that we can do is to transfer that ideal 
to ourselves, and to believe that if Keats had lived, that is what he 
would have been. 

“ Nor has Keats been without his direct influence on the poetical 
literature that succeeded him. The most noted, and perhaps the 
most original, of present poets, bears more analogy to him than to any 
other writer; and their brotherhood has been well recognised, in the 
words of a critic, himself a man of redundant fancy, and of the widest 
perception of what is true and beautiful, lately cut off from life by a 
destiny as mysterious as that which has been here recounted. Mr. 
Sterling writes: —‘ Lately, I have been reading again some of Alfred 
Tennyson’s second volume, and with profound admiration of his truly 
lyric and idyllic genius. ‘There seems to me to have been more epic 
power in Keats, that fiery beautiful meteor; but they are two most 
true and great poets. When we think of the amount of the recogni- 
tion they have received, one may well bless God that poetry is in 
itself strength and joy, whether it be crowned by all mankind, or left 
alone in its own magic hermitage.’* 

“ And this is in truth the moral of the tale. In the life which here’ lies 
before us, as plainly as a child’s, the action of the poetic faculty is most 
clearly visible: it long sustains in vigour and delight a temperament 
naturally melancholy, and which, under such adverse circumstances, 
might well have degenerated into angry discontent: it imparts a wise 
temper and a courageous hope to a physical constitution doomed to 
early decay,f and it confines within manly affections and generous 
passion, a nature so impressible that sensual pleasures and sentimental 
tenderness might easily have enervated and debased it. There is no 
defect in the picture which the exercise of this power does not go far 
to remedy, and no excellence which it does not elevate and extend.” 


Our work is done. We have stated that the mind of Keats 
was myriad-phased; but fear, beyond this assertion and our 
own full faith in its truth, we may have failed in impressing this 
idea fully, on account of our extracts being so much fewer than 
we intended, and in all cases, very likely, not of the happiest 
choice. But these volumes, and Keats’s genius, will be tested 
by what is in themselves; and we conclude our work, again 
thanking Mr. Milnes for the pleasure he has procured us; first, 





* Sterling’s ‘ Essays and Tales,’ p. elxviii. 

+ Coleridge in page 89, vol. ii., of his ‘ Table Talk,’ asserts that, when Keats 
(whom he describes as “a loose, slack, not well-dressed youth”) met him in 
a lane near Highgate, and they shook hands, he said to Mr. Hunt, “ there is 
death in that hand.” This was at the period when Keats first knew Mr. Hunt, 
and was apparently in perfect health. 
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in this life of Keats, and then for the fair, generous, and intelli- 
gent spirit he has manifested throughout it. He feeds no morbid 
curiosity, while he does not spare any passage that could elucidate 
the elementary powers of the poet. He has written a book that 
shall not wound the most loving of Keats’s personal friends, if 
any remain, and yet shall give to the stranger, a true, full, and 
particular account of what manner of man Keats was. 
Is, Is, 








Art. III.—1. Odjects of the Distressed Needlewomen’s Society. 


2. Reports of the Society for the Protection and Employment of 
Distressed Needlewomen. 


3. The Morning Chronicle Newspaper of 21st September, 1848. 
4. The Examiner Newspaper of 23rd September, 1848. 


ie question of human misery—its causes and their removal, 


is at the bottom of the movement which is now convulsing 
Europe, and which threatens to agitate it for some time to come. 
Could some practical scheme of relief, generally acceptable to all 
classes, and adequate to cope with the magnitude of the evil, be but 
suggested, what a load of anxiety would be taken from the mind 
of many a minister-of-state !—what comfort would be offered to 
many a desponding philanthropist ! 

Human misery has at last found tongues and pens to make 
itself heard and felt. It appeals to our feelings and our under- 
standings, to our sympathies and our fears. Its wails melt us to 
pity, its ravings terrify us, its sores sicken us. It will no longer 
hide itself. We must either remove it, or submit to have it con- 
stantly exposed to our gaze in all its horrid deformity. 

Hitherto the comfortable classes have virtually answered the 
bitter complaints of the uncomfortable classes in some such 
terms as these: “ Poor people! we are very sorry for your suffer- 
ings—we really feel for you—take this trifle—it will be some 
relief. We wish we could do more;—and now pray be quiet— 
don’t distress us with your writhings and agonies—resign your- 
selves to the will of Providence, and bear hunger and cold in 
peace and seclusion ;—above all, attempt no violence, or we must 
use violence to keep you quiet.” 

The answer of the uncomfortable classes to such admonitions, 
day by day becoming more unmistakeable, is—“ Relieve us, re- 
lieve us! Make us comfortable, or show us how we may make 
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ourselves comfortable; otherwise we must make you uncom- 
fortable. We will be comfortable or uncomfortable together.” 


“ Vivre en travaillant, ou mourir en combattant.” 


In our last number, we ventured to offer a few indications as 
to what we considered a part, an important part, of the remedial 
measures to be resorted to for the prevention of human misery. 
We were then dealing with that question as a whole. We now 
propose to address ourselves to the miseries of a class. 

The sufferings of the distressed needlewomen have obtained an 
infamous notoriety—they are a scandal to our age and a reproach 
to our boasted civilization. They have been clothed in language 
at once truthful and impressive, full of pathos and yet free from 
exaggeration. Well known as Hood’s immortal lines may be, 
we reproduce them here, because no narrative, no statistics of 
ours could be more true nor half so much to the purpose. 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 

Stitch—stitch—stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt !’ 


© Work—work—work ! 
While the cock is crowing aloof ! 
And work—work—work ! 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O! to be a slave, 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work ! 


© Work—work—work! 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work—work—work ! 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream! 


* ©! men, with sisters dear ! 
O! men, with mothers and wives, 
It is not linen you’re wearing out! 
But human creatures’ lives ! 
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Stitch—stitch—stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt. 


** But why do I talk of death ? 

That phantom of grisly bone ; 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own. 

It seems so like my own, 

Because of the fasts I keep, 

Oh, God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


** Work—work—work ! 

My labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread, and rags. 

That shatter’d roof—and this naked floor— 

A table—a broken chair ; 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 


** Work—work-——work ! 
From weary chime to chime, 
Work—work—work— 
As prisoners work for crime ! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’d, 
As well as the weary hand. 


“© Work—work—work! 

In the dull December light, 

And work—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 

While underneath the eaves 

The brooding swallows cling, 

As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 


* Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet, 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 


* Oh, but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief! 
No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 
But only time for Grief! 
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A little weepmg would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Tlinders needle and thread.” 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch—stitch—stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
Would that its tone could reach the rich! 
She sang this ‘ Song of the Shirt !’ 


In the volume of Hood’s poems which we now have before us, 
the ‘ Song of the Shirt’ is followed by the ‘Lady’s Dream,’ in 
which the author winds up a most touching narrative of a thought- 
less fine lady’s self-reproaches, with the following lines : 


‘** The wounds I might have heal’d ! 
The human sorrow and smart ! 
And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 
But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart !” 


Not only is evil wrought, it may also be aggravated by want of 


thought. Hood’s purpose, of course, was to awaken the thought- 
less to a sense of the misery by which they are surrounded, and 
of which they seem almost unconscious. This he did most 
successfully. 

The ‘ Song of the Shirt’ has now been some years before the 
public. How far Hood’s appeal has produced any amelioration 
in the condition of the unfortunate needlewomen, may be gathered 
from the following article, which appeared in the Morning Cihro- 
nicle of the 21st September last, 


“Tt is not always in our power to express that unreserved appro- 
bation of the prudence and judgment evinced in the philanthropic 
associations and efforts of the day, which we are usually able to 
accord to the excellence of their objects, and the purity of their 
motives; and it is consequently the more grateful to our feelings 
when we see generous sympathies exerted in a direction that is in- 
dubitably legitimate and useful. Such is the case, we conceive, with 
regard to the attempt that the Society for the Relief of Distressed 
Needlewomen are now making, to rescue the objects of their bene- 
volent commiseration from a particular kind of competition which, we 
cannot hesitate in saying, is as unrighteous in principle as it is cruelly 
oppressive in its results. 

“From a paragraph which appeared in our police report of Tuesday 
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} morning, our readers will have learned with amazement, not unmixed 
with indignation, that the unhappy class whose woes are immortalized 
© in the ‘Song of the Shirt’—that most affecting and impressive pro- 
© test against the world’s heartless idolatry of ‘ cheapness ’—are not so 
' much as left at liberty to earn those miserable wages at which even 
the merest ‘commercial principle,’ unchecked by considerations of 
kindness and humanity, would assess the exchangeable value of their 
' labour. It is not enough, it seems, that the shirtmakers and semp- 
stresses should have to sell their painful industry in a market over- 
} crowded by hungry competitors, and dominated by employers who 
are themselves but the slaves, in their turn, of a public that greedily 
| insists on buying goods for less than their legitimate cost. Society 
© itself is in the field against these unfortunates, and organizes and sustains 
) aspecial machinery for screwing down their wretched earnings below 
| the point at which the mere capitalist might probably deem it his 
| interest to draw a line. Our poor-law establishments—nay, the very 
government of the country—are in direct competition with those 
poor creatures whose daily wages, under the most favourable circum- 
stances of unbroken health and unfailing eyesight, range (as a recent 
example has informed us) from 3d. to 4d. per diem. Little as we know 
or heed it, we are actually, in our capacity of rate and tax-payers, 
subsidizing needlework establishments in opposition to those emaciated 
and forlorn beings whose pitiful dole of ‘ five farthings per shirt’ 
shocks our sympathies and kindles our indignation. 

“The statements made on this painful subject in the Worship-street 
police court, on Monday last, by Mr. Roper, the honorary secretary to 
the above-named society, disclose an almost incredible case of blunder- 
ing injustice and unintentional cruelty. ‘This gentleman informs the 
sitting magistrate that ‘the primary cause of the starvation wages 
which these unfortunate beings were required and compelled to 
accept, was a system which had for a length of time obtained in all 
the union workhouses and various prisons of the metropolis, of 
receiving such work from master manufacturers, to be made up by 
the inmates of their establishments, at a scale of prices which reduced 
the general ratio of wages afforded to the independent workwomen 
to an amount barely sufficient for their actual existence. He had 
himself seen, at a large union workhouse, some of the female inmates 
employed in making full-sized shirts of such a superior description, 
that the fair remuneration ought to be at least 1s. 9d. each, but 
which were taken of the warehouses at 34d., and only one farthing 
allowed to the pauper workwoman for her labour. The same system 
was also pursued at the Millbank Penitentiary and other prisons, at 
which sailors’ jackets and soldiers’ great coats were made at the re- 
spective rates of 24d. and 5d. each, and although repeated applications 
had been made to government with the view of effecting a discon- 
tinuance of such a practice, they had been unfortunately unsuccessful.’ 

“Can anything be more monstrous than this? Society is here 
literally subscribing to lower the wages of laboureeof the lowest- 
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priced sort of labour. The wretched wages of the needle are already 
the shame and sorrow of our own time; and we are systematically 
employing artificial means to reduce them even below that scanty 
minimum which economists would call their ‘ natural level.’ For, 
be it specially observed, these workhouse and prison contracts are an 
artificial interference with the natural rate of wages, as governed 
by the natural laws of supply and demand. The case is not one 
of mercantile competition, and ‘tyranny of capitalists’ who, by 
the way, are themselves tyrannised over in this matter, by the hard 
necessities of trade, and the exacting temper of purchasers. It is a 
case of government interference with mercantile competition. The 
labour of paupers and prisoners is endowed labour, and it is as much a 
breach of the laws of trade, as it is a cruel invasion of the rights of 
industry, to bring it into the same market with unendowed and self- 
supporting labour. Boards of guardians and prison authorities get 
their labour, virtually, gratis ; and it is shameful to sell it at such a 
price as to challenge the honest and independent workman to an 
impossible competition. The community has already advanced, in 
the shape of rates and taxes, so much of the wages of the pauper’s and 
criminal’s labour as consists in the necessary cost of board and lodg- 
ing ; and it is intolerable that rate and tax-payers, or their repre- 
sentatives, should endeavour to get back some paltry fraction of their 
outlay by such an expedient as that of underbidding labourers who 
have nothing but their earnings to exist upon. 

“ We feel great satisfaction in being enabled to add, on the authority 
of the secretary of the ‘ Distressed Needlewomen’s Society,’ that the 
poor-law authorities of this metropolis have explicitly recognised the 
injustice of the practice in question, and that they will no longer tres- 
pass on the poor shirt-woman’s right by selling cheap a commodity 
which, under the circumstances, costs them nothing, but which costs 
her everything. Mr. Roper states that ‘he has entered into corre- 
spondence with the several guardians of the metropolitan unions, the 
whole of whom, although one of the parishes had been in the receipt 
of 2007. per annum from that source, had come to an unanimous 
determination to decline taking such contracts in future, and to con- 
fine the labours of their workpeople to such articles as were indis- 
pensably necessary for the use of their fellow-inmates.’ We trust 
that we may shortly hear of this excellent example being generally 
followed by boards.of guardians, and that the government will at 
length see it right to enforce the same rule in the management of our 
prisons. We are very sure that rate and tax-payers will lose nothing 
by this most simple and obvious act of justice to a struggling and 
suffering class. In this, as in a thousand other instances, the moral 
and the prudential principles converge to the same point. Selfish 
injustice is invariably thriftless. Society is already paying, in more 
ways than it dreams of, for that rage for ‘cheapness,’ which leads 
purchasers to look merely to the money price of commodities ; and, in 
like manner, the eagerness of poor-law and prison authorities, to turn 
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an unrighteous penny, by underselling and crushing industrious 
workpeople, infallibly tends to multiply the inmates, and swell the 
costs both of our workhouses and our gaols.” 


Here we have a more prosaic description of the same miseries 
| —low wages, that is, over-work and under-pay. More than this, 
; our attention, besides being called to the miseries of these unfor- 
tunate needlewomen, is directed to one, at all events, of the 
causes of their miseries. There are three stages of effort indis- 
pensable towards suppressing any evil under which we suffer :— 
Ist, to make known the evil; 2nd, to make known the causes 
of the evil; and 3rd, to show in what way the causes can be 
removed. We are grateful to the Morning Chronicle for entering 
upon the two last stages of effort, by far the most difficult. The 
first, in fact, is excusable only so far as it leads to the two last. 
| For where would be the utility of inflicting upon us a painful 
consciousness of evils which are irremediable ? 

The inmates of our prisons and poor-houses, who are sup- 
ported at the public expense, are, it appears, employed to make 
shirts and other articles of dress. To procure this employment, 
the authorities in the various prisons and poor-houses, in com- 
mon with all who seek employment, in order to obtain a pre- 
ference are obliged to offer inducements to those who can supply 
work, They must offer to work as low as others, or even lower; 
but, if they do their duty faithfully and judiciously, only so 
much lower as is necessary to command a preference of such 
work as is required. 

Mr. Roper says that this ought to be put a stop to, and so 
says the Morning Chronicle. We are not clear that we can go 
along with them. We cannot refrain from asking ourselves such 
questions as the following :— 

If a machine could be invented by which shirts and jackets 
and trowsers might be made at so low a price that no needle- 
person—man, woman or child—would think of engaging in that 
work, would the introduction of such a machine be an evil, and 
ought it to be prevented? If not, why should the prison and 
workhouse labour be denounced ? ° 

If articles of clothing, ready stitched, could be made to grow, 
like cotton, on trees and bushes, ought such trees and bushes to 
be uprooted, because their produce would annihilate the wages 
of needlewomen altogether ? 

When stockings and lace were first made by machinery, to the 
great detriment, at the time, of the workmen who were engaged 
in the more laborious and expensive work of making the same 
articles by hand, ought this machinery to have been destroyed, 
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because the first effect of its introduction was to lower the wages FF 


of the stocking-knitters and lace-makers ? 

When it was discovered that a portion of the corn needed for 
the maintenance of our dense population could be produced 
cheaper abroad than here, our landholders determined, by suicidal 
laws, that the importation of this cheaper corn should be pre- 
vented. The Morning Chronicle worked early, zealously, and 
ably, to bring about a repeal of these laws. Do the able writers 


in this paper repent of what they have done, regret their success, F 


or attribute the prevailing lowness of wages, in whole or in part, 
to the cheapness of the agricultural work performed abroad ? 

The Morning Chronicle would, we are sure, deplore with us the 
low rate of wages that prevails among too many of our agricul- 
tural population, but would not consider that free trade in corn 
was the cause of this low rate. We also deplore with the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, the low wages of the needlewomen, but we are 
compelled to pause before we admit that the lowness of their 
wages is attributable to the cheapness of the work performed in 
prisons and workhouses. 

To assign in error a cause to an effect, and to attempt to remove 
the effect by pertinaciously insisting upon the removal of the 
mistaken cause, is labour in vain, or worse: for evil may be un- 
consciously inflicted, while attention is sure to be distracted from 
that investigation which might lead to the discovery of the real, 
though unseen cause. 

One of the first effects of any improvement in production,— 
whether by new machinery, new commercial openings, or more 
skilful industrial arrangements,—is to lower the wages of all who 
cling to the less perfect methods of production. Improvements 
in production being generally gradual in their development, the 
workmen who are involved in the about-to-be-superseded ma- 
chinery, have time and opportunity to re-adapt themselves to the 
improved order of things. But in order to avail themselves of 
this time and opportunity, they must be gifted with intelligence. 

When commercial restrictions have reared up, in any country, 
branches of business which would not otherwise have flourished 
there, the subsequent removal of those restrictions, while adding 
to the wealth of that country, will damage those who pertina- 
ciously cling to a business no longer profitable. Commercial 
restrictions thus first injure a country when inflicted upon it; 
and afterwards their removal, which benefits a country, has a 
tendency to injure a class for a season. 

Does not the productive employment of the inmates of prisons 
and workhouses, when introduced for the first time, act upon 
society much in the same way as an improvement in production, 
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= or the removal of a commercial restriction? Let us suppose that 
after commercial restrictions were repealed, ready-made linen 
was to be imported from abroad, as well as gloves, and boots and 
shoes. The Morning Chrontcle would scarcely contend that 
such importation would be detrimental to society. Would it be 
made detrimental if the ready-made linen were to be produced by 
) French prisoners and paupers ? 

| There is a little inconsistency in Mr. Roper’s views, which 
| seems not to have been adverted to either by himself or the 
Morning Chronicle. Mr. Roper praises the guardians of the 
» metropolitan Unions, who on his representation, he says, have 
© decided, “to confine the labour of their workpeople to such 
) articles as were indispensably necessary for the use of their fellow- 
inmates.’ Has Mr. Roper fully considered the necessary effect 
) of such a decision on the part of the metropolitan guardians ? 
» Assuming that the inmates of union-houses had been heretofore 
) wholly employed in making shirts and jackets and trowsers for 
sale, and that with the money received, bread and shoes had 
been purchased: this work is now to he discontinued, and the 
paupers to be employed in making their own bread and shoes. 
Would not this change of workhouse administration inflict a tem- 
porary injury on the journeymen bakers and shoemakers, at least 
equal to the temporary benefit conferred upon the poor needle- 
women? Or if it did not, would not any difference be owing to 
the superior intelligence of these journeymen ? 

In the course of last spring there was aconvention of the trades 
held in London, at which a memorial to the government was 
agreed to, representing their distressed condition, the lowness of 
their wages, and the deficiency of employment even at those low 
wages. The picture was melancholy, and no doubt as true as 
melancholy. After the statement of their sufferings, they pro- 
ceeded to assign what they considered to be some of the causes 
of their sufferings; and among the more prominent of these 
causes were mentioned the introduction of cheap goods from 
abroad, and the sale of cheap goods manufactured in ‘prisons. 

It is only to the latter of these two causes that we now intend 
to refer, inviting, héwever, the attention of the Morning Chronicle 
to the fact, that the two so-called causes seem to be naturally 
suggested together; and as not otherwise than apposite to our 
subject, we will proceed to narrate the substance of a class lesson 
in Political Economy, at which we were present, given in Mr. 
Holmes’ school, Camberwell, soon after the Trades’ Memorial 
appeared in the papers. 

The grievances of the workpeople were stated to the class, and 
this was mentioned as one of the causes of their grievances. A 
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few introductory remarks were offered by the teacher upon the 
importance, first, of making known grievances, and, second, of 
ascertaining the true causes of these grievances. Causes assigned 
might be true or false. Hence the importance of investigation, 
previous to atttempting to deal with grievances. Otherwise, well- 
intended efforts might rather aggravate than remove the grievances. 
The lesson then proceeded upon the interrogative, or conversa- 
tional method, and the substance of the questions and answers 
was the following :— 


* In countries where all the inmates of prisons contribute nothing 
towards their own maintenance, by whom are they supported?” 

“ By the Treasury.” 

“ In what way does the Treasury support them 

“ By supplying the governors of the prisons with money.” 

** And what use do the governors make of this money ?” 

“ They buy food, clothing, fuel, medicine, &c., according as they 
are wanted.” 

“ Whence does the Treasury get the money which it pays to the 
governors of the prisons?” 

“ From the taxes.” 

“ But where do the taxes come from?” 

“ From the people who pay them.” 

“ From the people inside as well as those outside the prisons ?” 

“ No: only from the people outside the prisons.” 

“ How do the people outside the prisons get the money which the 
Treasury takes from them?” 

“ By working for it.” 

“ Can you explain how they get money by working for it?” 

“They either produce some commodity which has exchangeable 
value, or they perform some services which others are willing to pur- 
chase.” 

“ Tf, as you say, the governors of the prisons feed and clothe the 
prisoners, the Treasury supply the governors with means, and the 
people outside the prisons supply the Treasury, who is it that really 
maintains the prisoners?” 

“‘ The people outside the prisons.” 

** Then do the people outside the prisons work for their own main- 
tenance, and also for the maintenance of the prisoners inside?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ If, in such countries, we could persuade the rulers so to contrive 
as that the prisoners should be self-supporting, what effect would that 
have upon the people outside?” 

** The people outside would then only be obliged to work for them- 
selves. They might either secure the same enjoyments with less 
labour, or, with the same labour, procure more enjoyments.” 

* Do you think it could be contrived to make prisoners self-sup- 
porting by setting them to work to produce directly, without buying, 
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selling, or exchanging whatever was requisite for their consumption— 
to till the land, reap the harvest, rear and fatten cattle, grind the corn, 
bake the bread, shear the sheep, spin the wool, weave the cloth, tan 
the leather, fashion the clothes, &c., &c.?” 

“No. If such an attempt were to be made, it could not succeed. 
Sut nobody would think of making the attempt, since it must be gene- 
rally known that men are only able to support themselves as they do 
by means of minute subdivision of labour, and of co-operation em- 
bracing large space and numbers.” 

“ What would it be necessary to do in order to contrive a self-sup- 
porting prison, or one as nearly self-supporting as possible?” 

“ To select with judgment, out of the different kinds of work re- 
quired by the wants of society, those particular kinds which are pecu- 
liarly fitted for workpeople in a state of confinement.” 

“ Kinds of work so suited being few in number, the prisoners 
would produce much more of particular commodities than they would 
require for their own consumption; while of other commodities that are 
indispensable for their maintenance, they would produce none at all.” 

“'The governors of the prisons would sell of those things which were 
produced in superabundance, and buy with the money such things as 
might be requisite, but could not be produced within the walls of a 
prison.” 

3ut the commodities offered for sale could only be sold in the 
open market, by displacing similar commodities produced by others: 
and that is what the trades complain of ?” 

“The same thing happens whenever anybody, not under confine- 
ment, produces a commodity and offers it for sale; and yet we should 
not prefer his abstaining from producing altogether and living upon 
the labour of others.” 

“Do you feel no sympathy for the underpaid workpeople, suffering, 
as they believe themselves to suffer, from the competition of prison- 
labour ; and would you give them no assistance ?” 

“Tt would be hardly fair to charge those with want of sympathy, 
whose earnest wish it is carefully to avoid doing anything to aggravate 
the sufferings of people who are already working too hard, and earning 
too little.” 

“ What would you suggest, then, for the relief of those whose wages 
are lowered by the cheaper labour of prisoners ?” 

“ Every humane person must feel deeply for those who are suffering 
from so dreadful a calamity as inadequate wages; but one may be 
allowed to hesitate in admitting that the calamity is fairly attributable 
to such a cause. A sudden change of prison management might pro- 
duce a temporary disturbance of work in a limited branch of business; 
but sudden changes are of rare occurrence, and, with good manage- 
ment, need not occur at all.” 

“ And when they do occur, what would you do for the relief of the 
workmen who suffer ?” 

“Give direct relief to those who might be incapable of adapting 
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their powers to any other description of work; and advise, and when 
necessary, assist those who might be capable, to make the necessary 
transfer of their industrial powers.” 

“ But suppose all other branches of business to be already so amply 
supplied with labourers at such low wages, that an accession of new 
workmen could scarcely be endured ¢” 

“Then such general prevalence of low wages could not be ac- 
counted for by so local a cause. If the prisoners were to be reformed 
and liberated, they would be expected to labour for their own main- 
tenance, not to live upon the labour of others—in other words, to sell 
either their labour or the produce of their labour.” 

“Am I to understand that you consider the grievance of low wages 
complained of by the workpeople to be irremediable ?” 

“That would not be consistent with what we think we have learned. 
Not admitting the cause assigned, we should search for adequate causes, 
and when found, strive to remove them.” 

“ And what causes should you expect to arrive at?” 

“ We should endeavour to ascertain what were the prevailing habits 
of the people who were afflicted with the curse of inadequate wages.” 

“Would you expect to find in the habits of the people the causes 
of inadequate wages ?” 

“ Low wages can only prevail in a country in which the capital is 
too small in proportion to the number of its inhabitants. And the 
capital will be too small only where the inhabitants are too indolent to 
produce, too ignorant to know how to produce, too wasteful to econo- 
mise what they have produced, or too improvident as parents to have 
made beforehand adequate provision for their naked, hungry, defence- 
less, and ignorant children.” 

“ What remedy would you propose for the sufferings of the unem- 
ployed and underpaid workmen ?” 

“ Immediate but temporary and moderate relief, such as should be 
afforded by the industrious humane to the improvident destitute, and 
with that good training and instruction to the young, impressible and 
teachable.” 

* Are these your only remedies ?” 

“Tt is not for us to say that there are no others—there may be 
others direct and indirect; but none, as far as we can see, can be 
efficacious which are not accompanied by what we have suggested.” 


We were readers of the Morning Chronicle thirty years ago. 
We read it to this day. Amid all the changes to which that 
journal has been subjected, it has always ranked, and still con- 
tinues to rank, among the most intelligent and capable champions 
of the cause of free trade. In single articles it may have been 
surpassed, but in untiring zeal and ever-ready ability to expose 
the plausible sophistries of “protection,” it stands unrivalled 
amid the daily press. The writer of the article which we have 
given at length will excuse us, therefore, we are sure, if we invite 
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him to reconsider his opinions therein expressed—to admit that 
they were uttered without due consideration—or to reconcile 
them with those economical principles, which, judging from other 
performances, he is so well qualified to expound. 

There is one view of this workhouse-employment question, to 
which we must yet devote a few words. It is said, “The labour 
of paupers and prisoners is endowed labour, and it is as much a 
breach of the laws of trade, as it is a cruel invasion of the rights 
of industry, to bring it into the same market with unendowed and 
self-supporting labour.” By “ endowed labour,” it is meant that 
the inmates of prisons are partially supported by the labour of 
others; and the issue to be tried is, whether they ought to be 
wholly supported by the labour of others, or, if possible, only 
partly. To take measures in order to diminish the number of 
the non-self-supporting, or to enable the non self-swoporting to 
contribute towards their own support, is to challenge the self- 
supporting (so it is expressed) to an “impossible competition.” 
When the workpeople among the Swiss mountains, who had 
long passed their winters unproductively in their snowed-up 
houses, were first led to engage in watch-making, did they not 
challenge the watch-makers all over the world, who were more 
happily situated in respect of climate, to “impossible competition” 
in watch-making? Is not interchange, whether between two 
countries or two parts of the same country, founded upon an im- 
possibility of competition? Indisputably, out of impossibility of 
competition grows possibility of commercial intercourse: self- 
adaptation, as well by workmen as capitalists, being the condition 
on which it is permitted to realize the general good, unalloyed by 
partial suffering. 

The important functions necessarily reserved for this power 
of self-adaptation deserve special attention. Is it not in this 
direction that we ought to look for the solution of the difficulties 
which really beset the question of cheap-labour competition? 
Where this power of self-adaptation does not exist, large classes 
of workmen may, as we have often seen, be subjected to priva- 
tions both cruel and enduring. To overlook, to ignore these 
privations, betokens a most detestable state of morality; but to 
attempt relief, overlooking or ignoring the necessity of creating 
and cultivating this power of self-adaptation, by administering 
quack medicines which delude the tender-hearted, and trifle with 
the sufferers, betokens a most deplorable state of intellectual 
blindness. 

The author of the paper on ‘ Politicai Economy, by John 
Stuart Mill, in the October number of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
prefaces his criticism with some introductory remarks, which, by 
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the bye, are more distinguished by their ingenuity than their 
vigour. Among other topics, he dwells at some length upon the 
transition state of suffering consequent upon a want of self- 
adaptation on the part of workmen whose ordinary occupation 
has been invaded. He fixes our attention and concentrates our 
sympathies upon this transition state. Using an expression happily 
transferred from the narrative of slave-trade horrors, he charac- 
terizes it as the “ middle passage.” We thank him for this new 
application of a familiar expression ; and we summon him not to the 
bar of public opinion—for he isfar too independent athinker to care 
much for that tribunal—but to the presence of his own judgment- 
seat ; we retain him to argue the cause of the many now suffering 
the HORRORS OF THE MIDDLE PASSAGE. Hood and others have 
done one-half of the work—the easiest half, we admit. Who 
more capable than himself of doing the other—the more difficult 
half—of showing how a stop is to be put to these horrors? He 
has vigour as well as ingenuity, if he wiil but give it play. To 
chime in with his own phraseology, let him assert a little more 
of the prerogative of the man, and somewhat less of that of the 
metaphysician. And here we cannot refrain from transcribing, 
for the benefit of our readers, a most impressive passage from 
that instructive paper :— 


“These are not the times when truth is to be withheld because it 
is disagreeable. ‘There is a morality connected with wealth, its uses 
and abuses, not enough taught, certainly not enough understood. The 
rich man who will not learn that there is a duty inseparable from his 
riches, is no better fitted for the times that are coming down on us, 
than the poor man who has not learned that patience is a duty peculiarly 
imposed upon him, and that the ruin of others, and the general panic 
which his violence may create, will inevitably add to the hardships and 
privations he already has to endure. If society demands of the poor 
man that he endure these evils of his lot, rather than desperately 
bring down ruin upon all, himself included; surely society must also 
demand of the rich man that he make the best use possible of his 
wealth, so that his weaker brothers be not driven to madness and 
despair. It demands of him, that he exert himself manfully for that 
safety of the whole in which he has so much more evident an interest. 
For, be it known, prescribe whatever remedy you will, political, moral, 
or religious, that it is by securing a certain indispensable amount of 
well-being to the multitude of mankind that the only security can be 
found for the social fabric, for life, and property, and civilization. If 
men are allowed to sink into a wretchedness that savours of despair, 
it is in vain that you show them the ruins of the nation, and them- 
selves involved in those ruins. What interest have they any longer in 
the preservation of your boasted state of civilization? What to them 
how econ it be alla ruin? You have lost all held on them as reason, 
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able beings. As well preach to the winds as to men thoroughly and 
bitterly discontented. ‘Those, therefore, to whom wealth, or station, 
or intelligence, has given powers of any kind, must do their utmost to 
prevent large masses of mankind from sinking into this condition. If 
they will not learn this duty from the Christian teaching of their 
church, they must learn it from the stern exposition of the economist 
and the politician.” 


We can add nothing to the potency of this appeal to the wealthy 
and the well-to-do of this world ; but we will venture a word to 
those “to whom intelligence has given power,” yea, even to him 
whom we have just quoted. We will ask, not reproachfully, but 
mournfully for the past, and imploringly for the future, have 
you done or are you doing your utmost to prevent large masses 
of mankind from “ sinking into a wretchedness that savours of de- 
spair’—into a state of perpetual endurance of the horrors of the 
middle passage? For be it remembered, not only do the dis- 
tressed needlewomen endure these horrors,—not only do the 
Irish peasantry, and masses of workmen in our manufacturing 
and metropolitan towns endure them,—but similar horrors, a 
little modified perhaps, are too familiar to many of our agricultural 
population. This intelligent writer knows full well the course of 
action, legislative and educational, which is needful to alter a 
state of things so disgraceful to the wealthy and intelligent, so 
heart-rending to the humane, so heart-breaking to its miserable 
victims. 

The effect produced upon wages by employing the inmates of 
prisons and workhouses must not be confounded with that which 
was produced under our old poor-laws by the partial payment of 
wages out of the rates. Under that system, the labourers were 
paid, not according to the quality and quantity of the work which 
they performed, but according to the number of their children : 
each individual labourer being made to think it his immediate 
interest so to act as eventually to degrade the condition of the 
labourers about to come after him. ‘There is reason to fear that 
this system is far from exploded in practice. To employ the 
inmates of prisons and workhouses has no tendency to increase 
the number of people in proportion to the means out of which 
they are to be maintained. On the contrary, it increases those 
means. Whereas to pay wages proportional to the number of 
the labourer’s family, is to encourage the productiveness of a 
people, as regards its numbers, and to discourage its productive- 
hess, as regards the means of subsistence. 

If Mr. Roper and the Morning Chronicle could succeed in con- 
demning all the inmates of prisons and workhouses to idleness or 
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unproductive labour, the condition of the distressed needlewomen 
would be none the better unless the real causes of their distress 
be removed; and if the real causes be investigated and dealt 
with, Mr. Roper and the Morning Chronicle may lay aside all 
fear of the “merest commercial principle,” of “ competition,” 
and of “subsidising,” and may spare their protests against “ the 
world’s heartless idolatry of cheapness,” and “the eagerness of 
poor-law and prison authorities to turn an unrighteous penny, by 
underselling and crushing industrious workpeople.” 

There is, besides, another consequence of their doctrines which 
does not appear to have occurred to them. They would, we are 
sure, be sorry to think that the inmates of prisons and work- 
houses should be doomed to perpetual incarceration ; they would 
wish to see prisoners and paupers come forth from their cells and 
places of refuge reformed and industrious. But, under the most 
favourable circumstances, they come forth somewhat in need of 
industrial connexions, and somewhat damaged in character. 
Hence, to offer to work at reduced wages, is almost a necessity 
of their position, and they avail themselves of that rage for 
cheapness which the Morning Chronicle denounces so impo- 
tently, and “ challenge the honest and independent workman to 
an impossible competition,’ notwithstanding the futile wailings of 
the same paper. Would the writer in the Morning Chronicle, rather 
than yield to such a state of things, recommend a gratuitous pro- 
vision for ex-paupers and ex-prisoners as well as for paupers and 
prisoners? If not, what would he do? Is he not bound to 
tell us? 

Although we consider the assigning of efficient causes for 
human miseries to be altogether a wo ork of investigation and 
reason, and not of authority, we nevertheless will not conceal 
that Mr. Roper and the Morning 1g Chronicle might, if so inclined, 
quote from the columns of the Examiner, in support of their 
views. Witness this extract from its number of 23rd Septem- 
ber last :— 

“DomING HARM WITH THE BEST INTENTIONS. 

“Tt is very questionable if the world does not afford a wider scope 
to good-natured than to ill-natured mischief. For after all, there is 
more good than evil in man, though quite as much folly as either; 
and well-meaning people have better chances of being tolerated than 
the openly malicious. 

“There cannot be an object moré praiseworthy than that of making 
the punishment of the felon conducive to his reformation. In a minor 
degree, attempts to reduce the expenditure entailed on society by the 
reformation of felons, are laudable also. Yet a statement made in one 
of the police courts on Monday by the secretary to the Society for the 
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Relief of Distressed Needlewomen, throws a startling light on the 
extent to which mischief may be done by the pursuit of these ends in 
ignorance or disregard of the economical laws which regulate society. 

“ With a view to teach habits of industry to professional criminals 
as a guard against relapse into crime, it has been customary of late 
years, in our penitentiaries and prisons, to employ them in such 
trades as are most easily acquired. Partly to provide a small sum for 
starting them in life again at the expiration of their term of punish- 
ment, and partly to defray a portion of the expense of their mainte- 
nance in prison, it has been also usual to sell the proceeds of their 
labour. In following out this system, however, the fact has been 
overlooked that the simple and easy trades are precisely those which 
are most overstocked, and in which natural competition is most 
powerful to beat down prices and reduce earnings. ‘The work of our 
felons can only be forced upon the already amply supplied public 
market by underselling the honest labourer. We borrowed the plan 
from America, but America has not the attendant evil to contend with. 

“To add to this mischief, the workhouses have begun to emulate 
the prisons, and the work of their inmates also has been brought into 
the field of competition. The consequence ‘is that the workhouses are 
making full-sized shirts for threepence-halfpenny each; and the 
prisons are making sailors’ jackets and soldiers’ great-coats at the 
respective rates of twopence-halfpenny and fivepence each. The 
pauper workman and the felon tailor are allowed their farthing a-piece 
out of this, which to them is so much gain; and the public expendi- 
ture on prisons and workhouses is kept down. On the other hand 
the honest labourers in these vocations are either wholly thrown out of 
employment, or compelled like the distressed needlewomen, to live a 
living death; toiling beyond their strength, undermining their health, 
destroying their eyesight, for a pittance of threepence or fourpence 
a-day. 

“ The saving to the public and the amendment to the criminal is 
at least problematical ; but the increase in the number of paupers, 
and the increase in the number of criminals by driving starving and 
desperate women through prostitution to other crimes, is quite certain. 
Here is proof of the ignorant benevolence which makes scores of 
destitute and depraved for every one of either class that it relieves or 
reclaims. Here, not in the free competition so often declaimed against, 
but in the semi-communistic interference with free competition, is the 
existing source of sufferings which have excited so much sympathy.”— 
Examiner, of 23rd September, 1848. 


The Morning Chronicle, we fancy, would not quite coincide 
with the Zxvaminer, in thinking labour as a means of “ amend- 
ment to the criminal” to be “ problematical.’ We ourselves 
hardly expected to meet with such an expression in that quarter; 
but want of earnestness leads to sad inconsistencies. There was 
atime when the principles of reformatory discipline, as developed 
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by Jeremy Bentham and James Mill, found more favour and were 
better understood by the editor of that paper. The gravest 
charge ever made against the Ewaminer, in the olden time, 
was, that it was too exclusively addressed to the educated classes. 
The above extract, and we say it with regret, is by no means a 
solitary proof of the readiness of the present conductors of that 
paper to catch the applause of the many, and, without need, to 
address itself even to the most uneducated of the many. 

One great aggravation, to our mind, of the mischief of driving 
useful and productive employment out of union-houses and 
prisons is, that the inmates are thereby necessarily cut off from 
all chance of reformation. If there be one characteristic more uni- 
versally prevailing than any other among a criminal and pauper 
population, it is an aversion to punctual and steady labour. This 
aversion it is which has deprived some of the means of self-sup- 
port, and has prepared others to succumb to temptation, and to 
break the law, either fraudulently or violently. The humane 
regulations of society very properly provide that the destitute and 
criminal shall not starve—that they shall be billeted upon the 
self-supporting and the non-criminal. It would seem to be an 
essential condition of such regulations, combining regard for the 
inmates of prisons with regard for those who maintain them, that 
no more than enough to supply the bare necessaries of life for the 
pauper and criminal should be extorted from the industrious and 
law-observing. Everything beyond bare necessaries should be 
earned by the industry of him who is to consume and enjoy. 
Experience of the gocd obtained by industry, anticipation of the 
good yet to come, and the gradual habituating of the physical, 
intellectual, and moral state of the being under confinement to 
steady application,—these, in their progressive development and 
continually recurring action, constitute a large part of reforma- 
tory discipline. 

We merely allude to reformatory discipline here, for the pur- 
pose of showing, that to banish productive employment from 
prisons and workhouses is to doom paupers to perpetual pauper- 
ism, and criminals to perpetual criminality. We might reconcile 
ourselves even to so dire an alternative as this, if we could there- 
by secure the happiness of large classes of society, such as needle- 
women, shoemakers, and others. But to fasten so cruel an 
infliction on society in an abortive attempt to soften the lot of 
the underpaid and unemployed, shutting our eyes to the real 
causes of their suffering, and to the only means of relief, is to 
add misery to misery, and to overwhelm the most hopeful with 
despair. 

The aggravation of misery hanging over the future destiny of 
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paupers and prisoners from the mistaken efforts to succour others, 
is by no means imaginary. Mr. Roper boasts of his success 
in inducing guardians and magistrates to discontinue a large part 
of the employment hitherto allowed to diminish the privations, 
or correct the habits of those under their charge. In the French 
legislature we also observe the same misdirection of thought 
and consequent effort. A committee on prison labour, appointed 
by the National Assembly, lately resolved, by a majority of seven 
to three, that the produce ‘of prison labour shall not be suffered 
to compete with that of free labour, but shall be consumed 
by the state or given to some charitable establishment. This 
resolution, deplorable as it is, may be characterized as a compro- 
mise, to a certain extent, between common sense and absurdity 
u Poutr ance. 

The writer in the Examiner is so complacent in his self- 
delusion—so unhesitating in his infatuation—so unanimous, if 
we may be allowed the expression, as to give himself patronising 
and condescending airs towards those who differ with him. He 
has not sagacity enough to see that they are going right, but he 
gives them credit for the best intentions. In return for such 
kindness we caution him lest he be journeying towards that 
place, the road to which is proverbially said to be paved with 
that article. The French Committee were not quite so unani- 
mous. The alloy of nonsense predominated, it is true, but there 
were three-tenths of the pure metal, common sense. 

We have as yet done little more than show that the employ- 
ment of prisoners and paupers is not sufficient to account for the 
miserable condition of the distressed needlewomen. Were it 
worth the trouble, we might show that numerous classes, in 
whose employment prisoners and paupers do not participate, are 
equally miserable. But this is too well known to our readers. 
There must be some causes of misery, accordingly, which Mr. 
Roper and the Morning Chronicle and Examiner have failed 
to advert to. With Mr. Roper we are no otherwise acquainted 
than as an ardent volunteer, anxious, though not over-well 
qualified, to redress the grievances of distressed needlewomen. 
The conductors of the Morning Chronicle and Examiner, we 
apprehend, would tell us that they do not belong to that class of 
benevolent individuals who allow their charity to flow only in 
one narrow channel, within which their powers of sight are first 
impaired, and then ‘extinguished ; but that they have ; given some 
attention to moral and politic al philosophy, and to economical 
science, and that otherwise it would be presumptuous in them to 
canvas and criticise the acts and sentiments of legislatures and 
statesmen. We may therefore invite them, not without hope of 
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mutual advantage, to inquire with us into the bond fide—not the 
clap-trap—causes of the miseries of the distressed needle- 
women. 

What is it that causes such numbers of these unfortunate 
women continually to pour in to so ill-paid an employment? 
Whence do they come? Who are their parents? Had any 
provision been made for them previous to their being ushered 
into this world? Was their coming, and the state in which they 
would come, anticipated? Have they, incompetent as they are 
to maintain themselves, thoughtlessly undertaken to maintain 
others? Are there among them numerous instances of one 
scarcely able to ward off starvation from one, assuming the duty 
of warding off starvation and nakedness from many? Did 
their parents think, or had they ever been led to think, or 
do they think, or have they ever been led to think, that the 
duty of parents is one of the most sacred that a rational being 
takes upon himself? There are many duties, such as those of 
child, of citizen, of juror, which are imposed upon us; but there 
are others, such as those of parent, which are assumed, and 
which it is so far the more unexcusable to neglect. 

It appears strange to us, that in dwelling upon class-misery, 
and in making arrangements for its relief, the thoughts of the 
benevolent folks who devote themselves to the work should so 
seldom rise to the causes of the misery, and thence to effective 
means for the prevention of its continuance. Can Mr. Roper, or 
his abettors, be so far deluded as to imagine that the inaction of 
prisoners and paupers, while consuming the produce of other 
people’s labour, will secure adequate wages and employment for 
everybody else? Do they imagine that good wages will prevail 
among an idle people, or an unskilful people, or a thriftless 
people? Or among the workmen of any present generation, 
themselves industrious, skilful and saving, who are the descend- 
ants of a long line of ancestors, among whom the parental duties 
have neither been regarded nor practised—by whom it has never 
been thought necessary to provide by anticipation against the 
nakedness, hunger; ignorance, and feebleness of their future 
offspring ? 

We have yet another class of persons to deal with. These will 
tell us, that if we have nothing more to offer than what we have 
just written, we might have spared our pains, and refrained from 
spinning out truisms familiar to everybody. Would that they 
were! Let us again attend to what the writer in Blackwood, 
already quoted, aids us with. He says, and truly, that the 
philosophy of one age, if true, is the common sense of the next, 
or, as it may be called, the common-place—the truism, Now, 
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we contend, that the future rate of progressive improvement 
among mankind depends greatly upon the success which awaits 
the efforts of those who are now engaged in making what there 
is of truth in the philosophy of Adam ‘Smith, Malthus, and the 
two Mills, father and son—the common-sense, the truism, the 
common-place—the inevitable inheritance of the whole human 
family. Let them be of good cheer! 

The fidelity of the representation in Blackwood is corroborated 
by universal history. Full of the thoughts (which we candidly 
admit to be uppermost in our mind) of the grand social vantage 
ground likely to be attained when once the great truths of social 
science, with their corresponding duties, shall by good teaching 
and training have become common-places among the people, we 
went not long ago with the junior members of our family to a 
lecture on astronomy. The room was filled with old and young. 
The lecturer began by apologising to the more instructed portion 
of his audience for dwelling upon such common-places as_ the 
rotatory motion of the earth, the earth’s orbitual path round the 
sun, the law of gravitation, the centrifugal force, &c. &c. These 
common-places, thought we, are the sublime truths, the discovery 
of which has immortalized Galileo, Kepler, and Newton, although 
the days of the former may have been shortened by his venturing 
to publish his philosophy for the instruction and improvement 
of mankind. Verily, the philosophy of one age is the common 
sense of succeeding ages; and we look forward with confidence 
to see the great truths of social science transferred, in their 
turn, into common-places, and unquestioned regulators of human 
conduct.* 

Notwithstanding the wonderful readiness in hazarding asser- 
tions to the contrary which shows itself in some quarters, we 
have not been able to discover any signs that this transference 
has as yet taken place. Nor can we convince ourselves that our 
present pleading is altogether superfluous. Is it true that the 
recommendations of social science are such mere truisms, or are 
so universally taught, as to need no further efforts to inculcate 
them? There are no duties to which the study of economical 
sclence more emp invites the oe of its pupils than the 


* The weiter in Blackwood will, we are sure, thank us for drawing his 
attention, and that of his readers, and of all who take an interest in educational 
improvements, to what is going on in Edinburgh. A school has just been 
opened there, under the auspices of those two active promoters of social 
progress, George Combe and James Simpson, i in which, besides much other 
useful knowledge, is to be taught, “ A knowledge of the natural sources of 
wealth, and of the natural laws which govern its production and distribution, 
as unfolded in the science of political economy.” 
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parental duties. Are these considered as common-places, or under- 
taken as indispensable obligations? An anecdote will suggest 
the answer that ought to be given to this question. 

An overseer of one of the metropolitan parishes, a short time 
previous to the repeal of the old poor-law, was applied to for 
relief by a young man whose appearance bore ample testimony 
to the truth of his tale of distress. Lately discharged from a 
hospital—feeble, incapable of work, and destitute—he obtained 
the relief which he supplicated, and which his undeniable neces- 
sities demanded. Within the month, the same man applied 
again, accompanied by a young woman apparently as destitute as 
himself, whom he introduced as his wife. ‘“ Did not I see you 
here,” asked the overseer, “ a few weeks ago! ? You did not then 
tell me that you were married, did you?’ “ No,” replied the 
married man, “nor was I. We were only married the day before 
yesterday.” This anecdote was related to us with a laugh. To 
us the state of moral feeling indicated by the narrator’s bearing 
and the pauper’s conduct, appeared anything but laughable. Our 
smiling informant was, nevertheless, what is commonly called a 
good sort of man. ‘Trains of thought, and questions after this 
kind, suggested themselves to us:—“ What notions of parental 
duty have these poor people? Has anybody ever talked seriously 
to them on the subject ?—or, if talked to, are they capable of 
understanding ?—or, if capable of understanding, is the overseer 
capable of making himself understood? Our informant, has he 
any settled convictions on the subject? What prospects await 
the miserable offspring of such miserable beings? What are the 
hopes of the future prospects of mankind, so long as such reckless 
profligacy is to be deemed consistent with morality?” We con- 
demn the perverted morality of the Spartan who endured to have 
his bowels devoured while hiding a successful theft, and connive 
at the perverted morality which allows the very vitals of society 
to be destroyed while hiding an habitual disregard of the most 
sacred of duties. No! ours are not the days in which the philo- 
sophy of social science can be said to have established itself 
among us as an all-pervading common sense. 

To linger still upon what ought to be so obvious to educated 
people, seems scarcely excusable ; but what if, in spite of its 
obviousness, people will continue to dispute it. Repetition, then, 
where the dearest interests of mankind are at stake, is a duty. 
Our last illustration was drawn from ignorance and poverty ; our 
next must be drawn from gentility and (what passes for) educa- 
tion. In conversation with a much esteemed friend the other 
day, on the means of diminishing human misery, we were led to 
remark upon the prevailing laxity in the notions of parental duty, 
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as well as upon the seemingly wilful blindness in regard to the 
hopelessness of attaining or maintaining a high rate of wages, 
except through a general exercise of parental forethought. To 
our great surprise, we were met with a most unceremonious “pooh ! 
pooh ! ’” and were told, “It will be time enough to begin to be 
anxious about the means of providing for our growing numbers 
when America and Australia shall have been fully peopled.” Our 
friend is not a rich man, but he is the father of a large family of 
young men and young women, not over-well satisfied withthe ir 
worldly prospects. % You mean, then,” we could not help 
observing, “ that if your youngest son were to seek your paternal 
counsel saying, ‘ Father, my possessions are what you have given 
to me—that is nothing, and J have formed an attachment: ‘for a 
young woman whose possessions are likewise what her father can 
afford to give her—that is nothing; like myself, father, she is 
one of twelve—do you see any thing that ought to prevent our 
wuion?’ Your answer of course would be, ‘No, my son, there 
is plenty of unoccupied space in Australia and America.’” Our 
respected friend was considerably taken a-back by this home- 
thrust. He knew that none of his family had any thought of 
expatriation. And all reflecting men must feel, that such mar- 
riages, unless followed by emigration, or contracted with the 
determination that the number of children to be the fruit of it 
shall be proportioned to the means for their support, must ine- 
vitably cover the land with misery, of which that of the distressed 
needlewomen is but a type. 

Our system of poor-laws does not mean to encourage an in- 
crease of offspring in poor-houses, even among the married 
inmates. Neither is it needful, or commendable, or endurable, 
that bankrupts, insolvents, or others overtaken with misfortune, 
or only able to perform duties in keeping with moderate means, 
should take upon themselves, heedlessly or recklessly, duties which 
it is beyond their strength adequately to fulfil. 

Although hopeful, very hopeful, we have no wish to appear 
more so than we really are, of our future social progress. Ad- 
verting, as we have done, to the rapidity with which the develop- 
ments of physical science have passed into common-places, we do 
not overlook the more formidable obstacles which impede a similar 
transition in respect of the developments of social science. Social 
truths, to supersede social errors, have to supersede convictions 
supported not only by interest and habit, but by deeply-rooted 
prejudices and affections. The truths of physical science, when 
onee ushered into the world by philosophy, seem, like the inferior 
animals, to he soon capable of taking care of themselves. Not so 
the truths of social science; they, like the children of man, require 
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to be long nurtured and defended with apostolic zeal before they 
can be trusted to shift for themselves as the world’s common- 
places. Luther was the incarnation of such apostolic zeal in 
behalf of freedom of thought ; Howard of humanity to criminals; 
Clarkson of negro emancipation; and in these present days, 
Cobden of freedom of trade; and we await with impatience the 
incarnation of that so greatly needed to teach mankind how to 
distribute and use the increased means now yielded to industry 
and skill, so as to banish from among us the disgraceful and 
degrading spectacle of the few wasteful and luxurious, seemingly 
undisturbed in their sensual enjoyments by the immediate prox- 
imity of the destitute and despairing. 

We will conclude as we commenced. We repeat, that the 
existence of such barbarism in the midst of our so-called civiliza- 
tion, of such squalid poverty in the midst of superabundance and 
refinement, as is exposed to our daily gaze by the distressed 
needlewomen, and others similarly circumstanced, is the scandal 
of our age and country. Let the existing misery be relieved— 
relieved as those who are reduced to live upon the produce of 
other people’s labour ought to be relieved ; and let all the energy 
and knowledge of society be directed to prevent the spread and 
continuance of the misery. This is not to be done by condemn- 
ing the inmates of prisons and workhouses to idleness, and by 
debarring them from reformation: it can only be achieved by 
spreading abroad instruction in all useful knowledge, and training 
in all good habits, particularly habits of industry, and economy, 
and of parental forethought. In short, whatever else may be 
attempted, instruction and training must form part of any plan 
for securing good wages, without which well-being among the 
working-classes is impossible. To make use of the Examiner’s 
motto, attempting by any other means, and especially by sup- 
pressing the competition of prisoners and paupers, is “ Done 
HARM WITH THE BEST INTENTIONS.” 


W. E. 











Art. I1V.—1. Ancient Egypt. Her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, 
History, and Archeology, and other subjects connected with 
Hieroglyphical Literature. By George R. Gliddon, late U.S. 
Consul at Cairo. New York: Winchester. Wiley and Put- 
nam, London. 


Egypt and the Books of Moses; or, the Books of Moses illus- 
trated by the Monuments of Egypt. With an Appendix. By 
Dr. E. W. Hengstenberg, Professor of Theology at Berlin. 
From the German, by R. D. C. Robbins, Abbot Resident, 
Theological Seminary, Andover; with Additional Notes by 
W. Cooke Taylor, Esq., LL.D., M.R.A.S., of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Edinburgh: Clark. 


JE have placed the above works together, not on account of 
\W any imagined similarity in views, style, or literary charac- 
ter, nor altogether on account of a certain existing connexion in 
their subjects, but, in some degree, because both publications 
are, in their several ways, illustrations of the genius of our age, 
throwing open, not only the avenues to general knowledge, and 
thence to its improvement and application, but even the museum 
doors of that learning and art, which, in the palmy days of free- 
masonry and monasticism, our natural pride indulged itself in 
confining to the few. Mr. Gliddon’s work is a series of lively 
chapters, originally lectures, on ancient Egypt, comprising an 
amazing -body of information, in a double number of the ‘ New 
World’ published by Winchester, New York. Twenty-five 
cents for sixty-six double-columned pages, letterpress and wood- 
cuts, is certainly rather cheap: and though we old-world people 
of England pay about half as much again for it, on perusal we 
must own it not extremely dear at that enormous price. The 
book translated from Professor Hengstenberg, is not such a 
prodigy of generalized literature. Neither could it be, for the 
work not being of so popular a nature, could not, on such terms, 
command the remunerating sale. It is, however, published in 
so accessible a form, and at so easy a price, as to be within the 
reach of every reader likely to desire an insight into the extremely 
interesting investigations which it pursues. It forms part of a 
new series of the ‘ Biblical Cabinet,’ embarked in which we find 
three publishers of the British Isles and three of the United 
States. 

But from the form and fashion of these works, we must pass 
to their character. The wonderful saving of space and of cost 
is purely an extraneous (by no means the intrinsic) reeommenda- 
tion of Gliddon’s book, which displays a multifarious acquain- 
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tance with his subject, besides the desirable familiarity with the 
country as it is, the remains as they are, and the researches as 
they have advanced. In spite of what the most commanding 
and most winning genius has done for marble and stone under 
the gentle, undestructive climate of the Mediterranean’s northern 
shores, Egypt must now be considered as a grand school for the 
arts of construction. The Asiatic, the Proper, and the Great 
Greece are lands rich, indeed, with gems of architecture. But 
gems are small things and costly. Ours is an age of vastness in 
demand, and economy in disbursement. The architectural mind 
needs to become habituated, not merely to examples of what 
little republics could achieve, but of the plans and executed works 
of mighty empires. So far as this goes, ancient Egypt is worthy 
to become one of the schools of Young England. It has in some 
cases stamped the impress of a dominion, akin to eternity, on the 
meanest material. King Meeris’s famous inscription on his 
pyramid, formed from brick of the clay of that wonderful lake 
which bore his name, has been echoed and re-echoed from the 
father of history, even to sickening; because no one of those 
reciting it seems to have seen its spirit. To some, it has appeared 
a foolish boast, which others would dignify by the sounding 
name of oriental hyperbole, while some have rested satisfied in 
the sublime shadow of its mystery. But why was it that mud 
pyramids surpassed the stone ones, as Jove the other gods? 
Because the former were the children of munificent utility, while 
the latter sprung only from magnificent vanity. If we allow 
ourselves our joke at the great art of building, contending that 
Egypt is a land where 
We see the soul and sentiment of stone, 
And the sublimity of brick and mortar own ;” 

yet we must, nevertheless, add, that many a truth is spoken in 
jest. 

To the student of this interesting land, Mr. Gliddon’s work 
must henceforth form a useful manual. It may, at the outset, 
save a world of now superfluous reading, much wavering between 
hostile opinions, and a great deal of time lost between the consider- 
ation of early speculations and assenting to later demonstrations of 
truth. Against these results of the mass of facts brought together 
by the author, must be set much superficial conclusion which 
ought not to content the student; a want of method, and con- 
nected therewith the omission of an index; a want of calm judg- 
ment, and resulting therefrom a proneness to theory, particularly 
to what may be called theories of re-action; by which we mean, 
that where an opinion is discovered to be false or uncertain, its 
extreme contrary is too readily embraced as true or self-evident. 
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Mr. Gliddon’s introductory chapter, as he himself describes it in 
the fourth, treats “ with bibliographical notices and biographical 
digressions ” on hieroglyphical discovery and Egyptian arche- 
ology up to the close of 1841. The second is on the origin of 
writing. The third, opening with some amusing remarks on 
oriental alphabets, passes to the Egyptian language and writing 
down to the time of Caracalla. The fourth treats on chrono- 
logical questions, the present Hebrew text, the Samaritan, the 
Septuagint version, and the various reckonings of the date of 
man’s creation, from that of the Alphonsine Tables, 6984 
B.C., to that of Rabbi Lipman, 3616: affecting, of course, 
proportionably those of the Deluge and the Exodus of Israel, if 
reckoned according to the varying texts, from the creation as a 
primary starting point. Reckoning back on the gradually retro- 


| gressive principle, it will be found that the variations become more 


and greater as we ascend to the time of Cyrus, the reign of David, 
exode of Israel, birth of Abram, flood of Noah, and creation of 
Adam. So that the really most important periods of history are 
the clearest in chronology. We coincide with Mr. Gliddon in 
preferring the authority of the LXX. to that of our present 
Hebrew: but there is much more to be said on the side of his 
opponents than he seems to allow. In fact, his style itself is 
marked by a childish and unphilosophic scorn of the arguments 
of opponents generally. We must here, perforce, remark on the 
flippancy of his remarks in this chapter, on Herodotus, as having 
prepared his work for a Greek audience at the Olympic games, 
like some “ English and other modern travellers,” whose books 
“on this misrepresented country ” are, “like Hodge’s razors, 
made to sell.” If this be wit, which we doubt, as to Herodotus 
and the bookmakers, it does not prove the identity of wit and 
truth. And yet we coincide with him as to the inferiority of 
Herodotus to Manetho as authority on Egyptian History,—if 
only we had Manetho, or could agree on what we have of him. 
The fifth chapter treats first on the geography and immigration 
of the country. There seems great anxiety to impress on 
us the generally believed fact that Noah’s curse passed over 
Ham, and rested on Canaan; and to prove the Mizraim to have 
been “ Caucasians, white men, high-cast descendants of Ham, 
the Asiatic.” He builds much on the work of Dr. Morton on the 
*Crania Aigyptiaca.? The work, by all accounts, is of sterling 
merit; but, we observe from Mr. Gliddon’s quotations, it connects 
the North Egyptians with the Semitic tribes of Western Asia ; 
but, of course, it can hardly prove that this North Egyptian race is 
also Mizraimite and Hamitic, nor consequently that Hamite and 
Shemite might not, from the beginning, contain the germ of some 
Vou. L,—No. I. 25 
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of the differences between Caucasian and Negro, speaking with 
the recent acceptation of the word, not merely with reference to 
colour. The Negro race, with this limitation of the name, one 
might guess Mr. Gliddon supposed to be descended from those 
who set up their pillars at Tangiers as refugees “from the face 
of the robber Joshua.” Of course the remark is made under 
correction. To Mr. Gliddon the world is indebted, in a degree, 
for Dr. Morton’s researches, he having furnished the skulls 
which formed their basis. It would have been a pleasure to 
have traced acalmer and more philosophic spirit in Mr. Glid- 
don’s own ethnographical speculations. They savour to us 
somewhat of that perversion of the principle, “So then, brethren, 
we are not children of the bondwoman but of the free,” which 
blots the present century of the history of New York and her 
sisters. Perhaps he looks on Noah’s curse upon Canaan as the 
first clause of his own Magna Charta; and dreams of some 
* Dialogues of the Dead,’ in which the patriarch is lecturing Chan- 
ning most severely. But to proceed. The same chapter goes 
on to consider Menes and the dynasties in general. He gives the 
table of the Old Chronicle. It is the shorter or abstracted one 
which he gives; the other, of which Mr. Wathen has vindicated 
the importance and corrected the error, he has omitted. Next 
follows one of the dynasties compiled from Manetho by Rosel- 
lini and Champollion Figeac, with a few additions of Mr. Glid- 
don’s own. It finishes with a consideration of the astronomic 
periods. The sixth chapter, returning to Menes, considers at 
some length the earlier dynasties; and among them that most 
interesting one, the fourth, beginning with Soris and the two 
Shinfos, undoes of the two great pyramids, with Menkheres, 
builder of the third. On this favourable opportunity, there is 
an interesting digression on Memphis, and Lower Egypt, and 
the Ethiopian theory. The eleven dynasties next enumerated 
close the chapter in a single sentence. So capriciously time 
pours his tide over the footsteps of memory ; here his waters of 
oblivion efface them, and there petrify them, to be hereafter 
discovered and dug up, and made a wonder. The last sixteen 
dynasties occupy the seventh chapter, with the Ptolemies and 
Cesars. And in this we fiid the questions regarding the Huksés 
and the Israelites investigated: which investigations, with all 
their minor accessories, form, in fact, the staple of Professor 
Hengstenberg’s learned, and generally most dispassionate, work. 
But we will first place in comparison with Mr. Gliddon’s dates, 
the general results of a retrospect taken of Manetho’s last four- 
teen dynasties, in the ‘ Westminster Review,’ No. 84 (vol. xliii. 
p- 121-140). 
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The following extract from Mr. Wathen’s general table, p. 73, 
represents the Manethonian and Old Chronicle dynasties assigned 
by him to the same period. 


OLp CHRONICLE RESTORED, 





B.C. | 
DIOSPOLITES 149, 348 yrs. | 1701. || 11 DIOSPOLITES 
DIOSPOLITES 5 | 194 1353. DIOSPOLITES 
Tanites 6 121 1159. || 2 Tanites 

| Tanites 3 | 48 1038. | 23 | Tanites 
Diospolites 2 19 990. || 22 Bubastites 

| (Interregnum 
after which 


Mempnitres) | (3) | (184) 971. { Munrurres “of 
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| (different race.”2 
SAITES | 787. || 2 SAITE 
| Ethiopians : 743. |) 2 Ethiopians 
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No. IX. comprises the pyramid-building dynasty of the two 
Scinfos and Menkheres, which Mr. Wathen supposes Manetho 
to have purposely transposed. His note here is as follows: 
“The three preceding dynasties bring down the succession thirty 
years later than the corresponding one in the Old Chronicle: the 
chasm is, therefore, thirty years less. The establishment of 
Cheops’s dynasty was probably consequent upon the defeat of 


Zerah by King Asa, B.c. 941, thirty years after the termination 
of Shishak’s dynasty, as fixed by the Old Chronicle. There was, 
perhaps, an interregnum, at least in Lower Egypt, during these 
thirty years, and this may have caused the discrepancy.” 

We could have wished to have considered here at large Mr. 
Wathen’s untenable theory of the dislocation of the Cheops 
dynasty,—and to have touched upon his denial of the antiquity 
of the monuments of the Osirtsen dynasty. But we find our 
limits will not permit this, on account of the space we must 
devote to Professor Hengstenberg’s attacks on the authority of 
Manetho generally, and on the history of the Huksds in parti- 
cular, questions which lie at the very root of all we know of the 
chronology of Egypt. We shall therefore take for granted, what 
has not before been questioned, Manetho’s good faith as to this 
fourth dynasty, and so proceed to consider the ancient Memphite 
dynasties. 

It may be observed that the date 1518, for Ahmos and the 
expulsion of the Shepherds, synchronizes Cecrops, Agenor and 
Cadmus, Danaus and A®gyptus, and also Moses, so nearly with 
that expulsion of the Huksdés as to account for the ease with 
which the identity of that race with Israel was set on foot, and 
the readiness with which such a mistake was taken up. Multi 
form are the errors with regard to this coincidence of sacred with 
secular history. A great part of Hengstenberg’s work, of course 
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all respecting Moses’s commentaries of the release from Egypt, 
relates to this epoch. The success of its proofs of the accuracy 
and credibility of that contemporary record is generally most 
triumphant: occasional errors might indeed be pointed out. 
But the examination of these accessories must be waived to deal 
fairly with the question of chronology, the necessary preliminary, 
as it appears to us, to anything like a just view of all the 
bearings of Egyptian on Patriarchal History. 


ANCIENT MEMPHITE SOVEREIGNTIES. 


The Earlier, 2111. u.c. 1921.—The Later, 1921. u.c. 1518. 
or, 2111. B.c. 1621.— or, 1621. nc. 1518. 

We proceed as before (vol. xliii. p. 143), on Mr. Wathen’s 
supposition, that the text of the Old Chronicle had the num- 
bers now in its twentieth dynasty originally affixed to what it 
calls the sixteenth or first Tanite or Thinite, and the other num- 
bers in succession as they now stand. We then have its nine- 
teenth, or first great Diospolite sovereignty preceded by one of 
Memphites; which is stated at four generations, or one hundred 
and three years. 

The list of Eratosthenes, by granting him his synchronism of 
Amonthartai with the Trojan war, 1210 B.c. 1207 (see ‘ West- 
minster Review,’ vol. xliii. pp. 139—133), has given us 1518 
(the accession of Manetho’s AMOS) as the third year of Mur- 
teus, king of Thebes, perhaps the same as Mes-phrag-muthosis, 
father of Amos. This Murteus succeeds a queen of Thebes, 
Neit-ocris, who reigns six years. On the foregoing arrangement 
of the anonymous Memphite dynasty (8 in Africanus) she ranges 
with the eight years’ reign of a Nerr-ocris at Memphis, last of 
Africanus’s sixth dynasty. Between it and dyn. 8, is one of 
seventy kings in seventy days. It suits well with the last strug- 
gles of the Shepherd kings; perhaps too with the transfer of the 
sovereignty from Memphis to Thebes, and the rise of the latter 
supreme over all the kings, who, Manetho tells us, warred on the 
Shepherds. To find then Neit-ocris reigning at Thebes as well 
as Memphis, authenticates the fact stated in the Old Chronicle of 
a preceding sovereignty of Memphites. 

Further comparison of Eratosthenes and Manetho corroborates 
this. In both, Neitocris is preceded by a reign of one year, 
called at Memphis that of Men-rue-supuis, at Thebes that of 
Akesc Oscar: and this again by a long reign of 100 years at 
Thebes, that of Apappus, and at Memphis by a king of the same 
name differently pronounced, Puiors reigning there almost as 
long, namely ninety-four years, with a note which shows how he 
came to be king at Thebes a century, to an hour or all but an 
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hour. It is that at Memphis he began his ninety-four years’ reign, 
at six years old. At Thebes, therefore, he was born king, or 
became so quite in infancy. This fact, proved by the similarity 
of the lists on these points, is confirmed by their dissimilarity in 
the next. The preceding reigns differ—as they would of course 
under such circumstances. At Memphis the long reign is pre- 
ceded by Meruu-Supuis, to whom are ascribed seven years. It 
may be observed, that in the eighteenth dynasty of Africanus, the 
reigns being in full years are stated in excess, as appears by 
comparison with Josephus and Theophilus. This is natural: 
and would be generally the case then. The safest way of reckon- 
ing successions, given in full years, would be then to count the 
years in defect, and occasionally say, on every six reigns or oftener, 
adda year. Thus, reckoning the Theban reign of Neitocris as five 
years, her predecessor’s one, Phiops of Memphis ninety-three, 
and Methu-Suphis six, we should have 105 years. These possibly 
are the four Memphite reigns of 103 years in the Old Chronicle. 

There appears, however, as may be seen, when we consider 
the summing up and the starting point of this Chronicle, to bea 
gap or error of 300 years, either under this sovereignty or the 
preceding one, which is stated at eight generations, 190 years. 
Now in Africanus’s Manetho the three first kings of the Pheeni- 
cian Shepherds (his D. 15) occupy three centuries all but six 
years. The coincidence is at least remarkable. 

The four reigns in Africanus already mentioned are preceded 
in his same sixth dynasty by those of Pu10s, who reigned fifty- 
three years, and Oriogs, whose years are not mentioned, but 
who probably reigned thirty-six years, since by that term the 
sum given for the dynasty, both in Castor, Africanus, and Euse- 
bius, exceeds the numbered reigns in Africanus. This would 
carry back the beginning of that line at Memphis to about 1718, 
B.c. But Othoes and his dynasty, it is said expressly, were from 
Elephantine: and the dynasty of kings of Elephantine immedi- 
ately precedes them in Africanus, carrying us back by a series of 
nine kings, whose reigns amount to 218, to about 1936, B.c., 
unless about seven years less should be reckoned, allowing for 
the excess of months. 

Here, then, we are 418 years in advance of the dynasty of 
Ahmos, whose expulsion of the Shepherd race took place, by 
the fragment of Manetho in Josephus, 518 years after Salatis, 
their first king in Egypt, began to reign. About 100 years, then, 
after their invasion, here is our refuge at Elephantine, just be- 
yond the southern border of the land, which, in after ages, as 
we learn from Herodotus, was sometimes counted to belong to 
Egypt; just as Ziklag, given to David in his exile, was afterwards 
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counted to belong, by that right, to the kings of Judah. Let us 
try and ascertain if there were any reigning in Egypt besides the 
Shepherd race. 

The three dynasties before Ahmos in Africanus (15, 16, and 
17), are three Shepherd dynasties or races, either originally dif- 
ferent, or parting into three. The last of these is expressly 
stated to be contemporary with the Theban Diospolite kings 
for 153 years. The designation is that given by Africanus to the 
line of Ahmos, in contradistinction apparently to his earlier 
dynasties, 11, 12, and 13, which are styled simply Diospolite. 
It probably expresses the union of the two cities called Dios- 
polis, one of them being also named Thebes. Now the Theban 
list of Eratosthenes gives us, during this period of 153 years, six 
reigns, the first and last naturally incomplete—those of Mus-this, 
P’Amnos Archondes, Apappus, Akesc Oscar, Neit-ocris, and 
Murtaios; three of whom we have found sovereigns of Memphis 
as well, probably, therefore, of all Egypt, however many were 
the vassals who might give them the hieroglyphically oft-repeated 
title “Lord of Princes.” But if the reading in Africanus be 
right, dyn. 17 was of forty-three other Shepherds with as many 
Theban Disoplites. If by “as many” be meant forty-three, the 
chances are that the reading is incorrect; yet the fact is possible. 
If “so many” mean seventeen, it is more probable that the 
reading is right; and the fact becomes more than possible. The 
seventeen would average nine years a-piece; the forty-three 
about three years and a half. Neither of these averages suits 
Eratosthenes’ list. But as in the dynasty of Ahmos, ‘hose 
Theban princes have appeared in a subordinate station, and, 
during the earliest and strongest days of the sovereign dynasty 
succeeding at rapid intervals, except when marked as usurpers,— 
so, in this period of their sovereignty, we may find another Dios- 
polite series succeeding rapidly, and subordinate, most probably, 
because anonymous. It is the last of those Diospolite dynasties 
given by Africanus before the Shepherd kings, namely, D. 13, 
only separated from those Shepherds, in his arrangement, by one 
dynasty, which is lost, and which‘Scaliger supplied by a fourteenth 
from Eusebius and Jerome; but which it is possible, barely 
possible, perhaps, might originally have been a Theban series 
from Manetho, re-investigated afterwards by Eratosthenes, it may 
be for the sake of greater accuracy. Dyn. 13, then, in Africanus, 
is of sixty Diospolites, reigning 184 years. The average is three 
years and a very small fraction,—an average even less than that 
of the last Shepherd dynasty. These rapid successions, both of 
the foreign and native chiefs, tally well with this period, which was 
that of the long war against the Huk-Sds, mentioned by Manetho 
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Diodorus, in a fragment of his fortieth book on the Jewish 
war,—following the common Greek error about the founding of 
Jerusalem by Moses, and apparently confounding with the true 
date of that lawgiver the later history of Osarsif Moses, under 
Amenoph of the nineteenth dynasty,—speaks of him and of 
Danaus and of Cadmus as being leaders of the foreign races 
driven out of Egypt after a pestilence, because of their customs 
at variance with the native religion. Danaus touched at Rhodes 
on his way from Chemmis, with his daughters, and Lynkeus his 
kinsman, in 1509, B.c., by the date of the Parian Marble, about 
two years before what is, perhaps, the most probable date of the 
Exodus of Moses. Cadmus, his cousin, touched at the same 
island ten years before (by the same Marble) not on his way 
from Egypt, but from Phoenicia, where his father Agenor was then 
king. As Danaus lived about forty-nine or fifty years after his 
visit to Rhodes, it is not likely that Cadmus, though he might 
be of the older family, left Thebes very long before; unless 
Danaus were grandson instead of son of Agenor’s brother. If 
so, Cadmus might easily leave Egypt, a man grown, with Agenor 
and his family, as early as 1751, B.c.; and Agenor’s brother, Bel, 
about the same time lead his colony to Babel, of which Diodorus 
has spoken. These were probably the first or Phoenician line of 
Shepherds, descendants of Salatis, whom Africanus has arranged 
as his fifteenth dynasty; the fragment of Manetho in Josephus 
assigning Salatis and his five successors and their descendants 
511 years, a period which, added to the date above, gives 2082, 
B.c. That year was the 700th of the Sothiac period, when Syn- 
cellus, in his Mizraimite succession of Lower Egypt, tells us 
Konkharis, the last of those kings, was worsted by his invaders. 

Africanus’s second Shepherd line (D. 16.) is that called Hel- 
lenic; thirty-two kings, 518 years, bearing a general average of 
above sixteen years, which would probably be greater during 
their early and successful period,—and smaller towards the close. 
It might include all that led colonies to Greece; yet we may 
remember that the name Hellas, if not primarily, yet early, 
belonged to Northern Greece, bordering on Thessalian Hellas. 
Athens was colonized there by Cecrops, from Sais, also in this 
period of the Huk-Sds reverses, 1580, B.c., by the Parian Mar- 
ble; 502 years after the date found for Salatis, or Saites, as 
Eusebius calls him. And for the first sixteen years of his reign, 
at least, Cecrops, we may be sure, would gladly welcome any 
fugitives from Egypt; nor did emigration thence to his city 
cease with those 518 years, nor with the reign of Cecrops. 

As to Africanus’s other Shepherds, in dyn. 17, they may be 
meant for the house of Bel, closing with Danaus and Lynkeus, 
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about the eighth year of the great Theban Diospolite dynasty ; 
or he may have found in Manetho some account of the Israelites 
from about twenty years before Joseph’s death, when they seem 
to have been in slavery to the time of the Exodus. These he 
may have classed as a third race of the foreign Shepherds, neither 
in disparagement nor honour, whether Manetho’s account of them 
were partial or correct. For it is not impossible that in the then 
new Septuagint translation of Moses, Manetho may have read 
those kindly sentiments towards the Egyptians, and honourable 
facts regarding the Israelite sojourn in Egypt, which might cor- 
rect or modify any ultra-nationality which might embitter the 
Egyptian accounts. At any rate, they had become Huk-Sds in 
one sense of the term, “ Shepherd Captives.” This seventeenth 
dynasty might thus range from 1671, B.c. to 1518, or from 
1660, B.c. to 1507. 

The native dynasty of Diospolis (13 of Africanus) with which 
the emigrating not the immigrating shepherds are here synchro- 
nized, rises to a rather higher source—in 1702 B.c. It is pre- 
ceded by a dynasty (12) also of Diospolis, distinguished by 
Manetho as that of the illustrious but visionary name of Sesostris. 
In our modern inquiries the name has passed from conqueror to 
conqueror, and from dynasty to dynasty, with wonderful capri- 
ciousness. Here then is a Sesostris, not the Sesostris of Wilkin- 
son, nor the Sesostris of Marsham, nor the Sesostris of Rosellini, 
nor the Sesostris, perhaps, of Ammianus, nor of Tacitus :—but 
the Egyptian Manetho’s Sesostris—the Prince Arthur of the 
Mizraim. The parallel appears to lie not simply in these heroes 
being first exalted as to heaven and then almost denied a place 
and existence upon earth, nor in a celebrity which has become a 
nucleus for the growth of fable, nor in exploits as often in part 
forgotten as in part exaggerated by fame,—but probably in the 
nature of those exploits, as achieved in arousing a people, tamed 
by long civilization and previous security, against fierce hosts of 
barbarian conquerors and oppressors. But Arthur must have 
been a less successful Se-sos-tris, whose name, as a title of triumph, 
seems to hold in its composition that of foes whose power he had 
broken. Considering the age in which we find him, and the 
wars which flamed over Egypt between his time and that of 
Ahmos, it is not strange that we have not found his legend 
(if it be so that we have not, for hieroglyphics do not always 
answer to the alphabetic names that we know); nor will it 
be wonderful if we never shall. Modern history is fortunate in 
having the means of checking any confusion between the French 
wars of Henry II. and Henry V. If Egyptian history has not 
been able to put in a veto against the confounding of her con- 
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querors and warriors, whether similar in achievements or in 
name, there is yet, perhaps, an alternative besides denying the 
existence of either, or rather of any of the many that have 
been confounded. 

But the question regarding him, which now concerns us, is the 
consistency of Manetho. Is this, if it be the time of the Sesos- 
tris of dyn. 12, a time for these foreign wars? Is this Sesostris 
sovereign of all Egypt? Is not this the time of the sovereignty 
either of dyn. 17 or 18 of the old chronicle, a Memphite power, 
whichever it be? And Sesostris is of Diospolis. Yes: but in 
the next age we have found Ph’iops and Neit-ocris supreme at 
Memphis and Thebes. If dyn. 12 were not the chief dynasty of 
the time, or equal to the chief, Africanus, as seems to be his 
custom, would have suppressed their names and given but the 
duration of the dynasty. There is, indeed, a dynasty of his at 
Elephantine (D. 5.): but Elephantine is beyond or on the border 
of the kingdom. And its dynasty, though the incunabula gentis, 
the cradle of the future sovereignty, is not necessarily yet 
supreme, or even of note. It remains at rest where it fled for 
refuge, as near as possible, but out of the original danger, and 
not yet disposed to endanger the safety of Egypt by meddling 
with that native dynasty which is supreme. Elephantine may be 
in league with Sesostris, may be in vassalage. So may be Xois, 
if Eusebius’s 14th dynasty be in its place here; which is of 93 
anonymous kings, 484 years, probably from the first cessation of 
the storm of the Shepherd invasion till the clearing off of the 
last clouds under Ahmos, for its dates may be 2002 B. c. to 1518. 
So it might be, too, with Heracleopolis, the last dynasty of which 
(10 of Africanus) closing with the closing of this Sesostrian dynasty, 
and being of 185 years, under 19 kings would rise a little before 
the last king of dyn. 11, the preceding one of Diospolis: while the 
first Heracleopolite, of 19 kings also, would then have descended 
409 years from the earliest age of Egypt—always subordinate, yet 
safe through all storms, like the underwood of the forest. If 
these probabilities be true, the 11th Africanian dynasty (lst at 
Diospolis) would number its 16 kings, 43 years, from 1917 B. c.: 
and its last king, AMMANEMES, his 16 years from 1874 B. c. 
In dyn. 12, Szesoncnosis would be dated from 1858 B. c., 46 
years). AMMANEMES from 1812, 38 years) SESOSTRIS from 
1775, 48 years: followed by Labares about 8 years from 1727,— 
Ammeres 8 years from 1720, Ammanemes about 8 years from 
1712, and Queen Skemiofris closing the dynasty with about 4 
years, from 1705 B.c. to 1702. Ifthe Xoite of Eusebius be not 
the lost 14th dynasty of Africanus, but if that comprised what is 
now wanting in Africanus, the origin of Thebes, and answered 
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to the list of Eratosthenes,—what would that have said for the 
consistency of Manetho? We will try by that of Eratosthenes. 
There Monsthis, who has been spoken of before—beginning his 
reign of 33 years in 1696, is preceded by Moskheres, reigning 31 
years from 1727 8. c. It is the last of Sesostris in our Diospo- 
litan list. Who, then, is the predecessor of Moskheres? Sen 
Saofis IT. reigning 33 years, and his predecessor is Saofis, reigning 
29, Africanus’s 48 years of Sesostris are possibly two reigns ; 
for we cannot but remember, with these two Saofises, the two 
Sesostrises of Herodotus, and the two equivalent Sesoosises of 
Diodorus, the first of whom reigned 33 years and the second 
above 10, followed by successors of short reigns and inglorious, 
such as probably Labares, Ammeres, Ammanem, Skemiofris, 
and the nameless 13th dynasty. As Thebes appears subordinate 
when the other Diospolis is supreme, after Ahmos; and the 
other Diospolis subordinate when Thebes is supreme under 
Apappus and Neitocris; so Thebes is here probably subordinate, 
the other Diospolis being supreme, under the grandfather and 
father of Sesostris, and under the two Sesostrises—if, as is likely, 
Africanus erred in putting down but one. If so, Saofis or Sesoosis 
was probably made prince of Thebes, or king, in 1783, B. c., 8 
years before he became sovereign of Egypt; and in 1754 both 
the sovereignty and the title of king of Thebes, not granted to 
any vassal, would be left to his son, the second of the name, who 
in like manner retains both until his death. 

If this then be the case, and if Herodotus and Diodorus have 
not confounded this Sesostris with any later conqueror of some- 
what similar history, the Moeris of Diodorus may be sought in 
the 7th generation, inclusive, before the Saofis of Eratosthenes— 
where we find a Mares. In that case, Herodotus may have con- 
founded him with one of the many later Mai-kes of the Thont- 
mos family. 

But if Africanus’s abstract, on these dates for the Sesostrian 
reigns, be thus consistent with itself, will it nevertheless clash 
with Castor’s, who in the ages before Ahmos often arranges very 
differently ? In this very part of the arrangement, indeed, Castor 
has a whole series of dynasties, totally different from anything in 
Africanus, following his 8th dyn. of 20 kings, 409 years, which 
seems to answer to the 9th of Africanus, and his 9th of 7 kings, 
204 years—which perhaps answers to Africanus’s 10th. His 
10th dyn., a Diospolite one, should probably be read 59 years 
instead of 9. It would then answer Africanus’s dyn. 11 of 17 
Diospolites, including Ammanemes. His next dyn. 11 of Bu- 
bastans, seems to answer to Africanus’s next dyn. Diospolite, the 
Sesostrian ; as it lasts 153 years—the same time, exclusive of 
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Queen Skemiofris —or perhaps including her, if allowance were 
made for the excess of months in the separate reigns further than 
has been made. A corroboration of this is the name of Sesonch 
in later times heading another Bubastan dynasty (22 of Afr.), 
and evidently a favourite name there, from the remembrance of 
the head of this, Sesonchosis. His next dynasty (12) besides— 
a Tanite one—answers to Africanus’s next (the 13th) in its dura- 
tion of 184 years. His next four dynasties, however, are noways 
the same with Africanus’s next four,—if the Xoite of Eusebius 
is to be considered as among them, or if the conjecture be 
allowed that the 14th was a Theban one. They are a Sebennyte, 
Memphite, Heliopolite, and Hermopolite. And if we may date 
their close at 1518 B. c., as their place in the arrangement seems 
to require, they will comprise the allied kings of Egypt, who, 
with Mifraymuthosis, father of Ahmos, warred so long upon the 
Shepherds according to our fragment of Manetho. The shortest 
of them is the Heliopolite (D. 15.),221 years: coming down 
from 1739 B. c., in the reign of the second Theban Saofis. Very 
little longer is the Sebennyte (D. 13.) of 224 years, rising in the 
same reign, 1742 B.c. A generation earlier is the Hermopolite 
(D. 16.) of 260 years, from 1778 B. c., the reign of Saofis I. at 
Thebes, and 3 years before the sovereignty of Sesostris over 
Egypt. Here then was probably one of “his servants, the 

rinces.” Nor is this the only one rising from times before him. 
The Memphite (D. 14) of 318 years would begin in 1836 B. c., 
in the reign of the founder of the Sesostrian dynasty. Now this 
is but 13 or 10 years before the close of Josephus’s reckoning of 
the six first Shepherd kings who seized Memphis, reckoning them 
from the 700th year of the Sothiac Period, or 3 years before. 
Reckoning Africanus’s Dyn. 4—that of the pyramid-builders— 
from the same period, with due regard to the Herodolian num- 
bers assigned to their celebrated reigns, we shall find this date, 
of 1836 B.c., but 3 years before, or exactly coincident with, 
the accession of the last king of that, perhaps, generally 
hated dynasty. 

It was mentioned.that Methu-Suphis, Phiops, Menthe-Suphis, 
and Neit-ocris (of D.6 in Afr.), might be the four Memphite 
sovereigns (of D. 18), in the Old Chronicle, reigning 103 years; 
and that their dynasty, if pursued to its source in Africanus’s 5th 
dynasty at Elephantine, might date the beginning of that dynasty, 
1936 B. c. It was, however, also noted, that there appears 
a deficiency in the Old Chronicle of 300 years. If this should 
be added to this 2nd Memphite dynasty (18) of the Old 
Chronicle, it would carry up its beginning to 1921 B. c., which 
may be the beginning of the Elephantine dynasty (5) of Africanus. 
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In this case, Onnos, last of that kingdom, instead of being suc- 
ceeded by the whole reign of Othoes, the Elephantine king of 
Memphis, would be partly contemporary with him. It would be 
necessary also to change the number of generations from 4 to 14, 
and the correspondent names in Africanus would be 14. Thus, 
1921 B. c., Osou-KHERES of Elephantine, then SzE-PurReEs and 
NEPHER-KHERES; 1874, Amenames of Diospolis ; then Seson- 
chosis, Ammanemes, and Sesdstris; 1736 or 1727, Ounos of 
Elephantine on his accession at Sesdstris’ death, 1718; Othoes, 
Elephantine king of Memphis; then Phids, Methe-Suphis, 
Phidps, Menthe Suphis, and Neit-ocris. 

That the numbers of both dynasties (17 and 18) of the Old 
Chronicle are wrong, is not likely. If, however, the other alter- 
native be preferred, and dyn. 17 be read 18 generations instead of 
8, and 490 years for 190, how will this accord with Africanus? 

The beginning of this sovereignty. in either case will be 2111 
B.c. Now the Africanian dynasty, preceding the Elephantine, 
is that of the pyramid-builders of Memphis, which has been 
already supposed fixed at the 700th of the Sothiac period, 
2082 B.c., or but three years earlier. If the latter, the last 
king of the preceding dynasty of Memphis (3 Afr.), Kerpheres, 
reigning twenty-six years, would have acceded in the Ist of 
the sovereignty of Memphis, 2111 B.c. Might there not be 
reason why the Old Chronicle dated that sovereignty from the 
accession of the last of a dynasty, rather than that of the leader 
of the next ?—from perhaps the ancestor of patriot-kings, rather 
than from a line of kings whom patriots had branded as traitors ? 
For the next dynasty appears in close connexion with the Shep- 
herd Kings, so that the great pyramid of the hated Chedps was 
said by some to have been the work of the shepherd Philitis, who 
pastured his flocks and herds there. So it was, at least, if the 
Chedps of Herodotus is to be identified with the Suphis of 
Manethon, as is likely, barring the anachronism by which Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus seem to have brought him down to the era 
of the second seizure of the country by the Shepherds, 1103 
B. c. 1090. (‘Westminster Review,’ No. 84, vol. xliii., p. 131). 
Soris then, possibly the On-Choreus of Diodorus, founder of the 
Memphite kingdom according to him, appears first of Africanus’s 
new Memphite dynasty, probably in league with, or tributary to, 
Salatis, the conqueror of Memphis, who invaded the land in that 
year, 2085 B.c. Salatis, by the three abstracts of Josephus, 
Africanus, and Eusebius, reigned 19 years; then Baion, 43 or 
44, Leagued with him, or his vassal, appears Suphis, in 2056 B.c. 
He and his successor reigned 106 years together, according 
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to Herodotus, the former 50 and the latter 56. But Manetho 
attributes to Suphis 63 years. He may have associated his 
brother Suphis the Second, 13 years before his death. Suphis the 
Second, at any rate, thus accedes after the death of Baion the 
Shepherd, who reigned 44 years, and was succeeded, in the line 
of Josephus and Africanus, by Apacnas or Pachnan, in that of 
Eusebius by Aphophis, not impossibly Suphis himself rising 
in power among or against his former masters. The second 
Suphis appears associated in the kingdom 2006 8. c. Though 
Herodotus gives him but 56 years, Manectho assigns him 66. He 
too may have associated with him Men-kheres, his nephew, in 
1950 B.C., 10 years before his death ; who reigned, by Africanus, 
63 years, and built the third great pyramid, as his father and his 
uncle had the greatest and the second. In Herodotus we learn, 
that mild and beloved as was his sway compared to the kings 
before, fortune opposed him. It is not inconsistently, then, that 
we are in his reign arrived at the foundation of that kingdom of 
Elephantine, on which the next Memphite sovereignty was built. 
It seems 4 years or 19 years after the death of the Second Suphis. 

So far will hold equally good, whichever dynasty of the Old 
Chronicle we suppose corrupted in the number of its years. Will 
this, then, accord with the supposition of eighteen generations in 
its 17th dynasty ?, We have Ker-pheres, of Memphis 2111, B.c.; 
Soris of dyn. 4, in 2085. Then Suphis, Suphis II., and Men- 
kheres. Then from 1936 or 1921 B. c., at Elephantine, Oson- 
Cheres, Se-Phres, and Nepher-Cheres. Then from 1874, at 
Diospolis, Ammanemes; from 1860, Sesonchosis, Ammanem, 
Sesostris Labares, and Ammares; from 1718, at Memphis, Othoes, 
Phios, Methu-Suphis, Phiops, Menthe-Suphis, and Neit-ocris. 
Here we have twenty, and if, as before, we leave the Diospolites, 
with their inglorious Labares and his successors, passing to Onnos 
of Elephantine, we should still have nineteen. 


TuiniteE Sovereienty, 2339 B, C.—2111. 


The preceding sovereignty of the Old Chronicle is its 16th. 
As its numbers are restored by Mr. Wathen from another 
quarter, it was of eight kings, 228 years. It is called of Tanites, 
probably meaning Thinites, as the first dynasty of Africanus 
seems to have been miscalled by a similar mistake, If the dif- 
ferences in the years of the four first kings, in Africanus and 
Eusebius, be other than numeral errors of transcription, they 
might, allowing for a computation in current years, be reconciled 
as follows :— 
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2280. Athoth, his son, associated, 57 or 27. 

2278. alone. 

2254. Kenkenes, his son, associated, 39 or 31. 

2224. ————_ alone. 

2221. Veneph, his son, associated, 42 or 23. 

2216. alone. 

2201. On Saphoed, his son, associated, 20, 

2182. alone. 

2181. Miebid. 26. 

2155. Se Memps. 18. 

2137. Bi Enech. 

2111. ————— End of the 1st Dyn. of African. 
and of Dyn. 16 in the Old Chronicle. 


B.C. 2339, } Menes, 62 or 60 years. 


The 2nd dynasty was probably of Thinites, if the Ist were 
Tanite, and of Tanites if the former were Thinite; and thus, if 
not of the same city as the first, was probably contemporary with 
it, and if dated from the possible association of Athoth in the 
empire, would bring the close of the reign of its last king Ken- 
eres to 1978 B. C., in the Memphite reign of Suphis II. It is to 
he observed, however, that the 48 years’ reign of Sesocris in 
Eusebius is not in Syncellus’s Africanus, but has been supplied 
by Scaliger. If this be suppositious, the last king, Ken-eres, 
would end this dynasty in the reign of Suphis the first, 2026 B.c. 
And this may become still clearer presently, with still more likely 
dates. 

Should there be reason to suppose this dynasty was of the same 
city as the first, and immediately succeeded it in 2111 3B. c., Ken- 
eres would come down to 1799 B. C., in the reign of the father of 
Sesostris; or, with the rejection of the doubtful Sesocris, it would 
reach 1847, in the reign of Sesonchosis, first of the Sesostrian 
dynasty. 

It may be, however, more likely, that if the first dynasty were 
of This or Abydos in Upper Egypt, the second was of Tanis in 
Lower Egypt; for we shall thus, according to other probabilities, 
have Menes in the outset dividing his sovereignty into the three 
kingdoms of Upper, Lower, and Middle Egypt: for the next- 
mentioned dynasty (3) is of Memphis, capital of the midland 
country. And it is evidently contemporary with dyn. 1, for Menes, 
Herodotus says, built Memphis; and Athoth, his successor, 
Africanus says, built the palace of Memphis. In this dyn. 3, 
Necherophes is given as the first king, whom Marsham supposed 
to have been misplaced from the end of the second dynasty, but 
assigned no reason for the supposition, except the unlikelihood 
of a Libyan revolt occurring under him so early in the history 
of Egypt; a reason not very conclusive. The twenty-eight years 
of Necherophes, by the date already got for the conclusion of the 
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dynasty, would begin 2299, just before the association of Athoth 
with Menes, and close in 2271, a little after the death of Menes. 
He was succeeded by Sosorthros, whom Marsham proves to be 
the Egyptian Asculapius, eighth in rank after the seven Cabeiroi, 
of whom Thoth was one. The arrangement, then, is consistent, 
which places him side by side with Athoth. 

But the epoch reached for the reign of Menes of Thebes by 
the canon of Eratosthenes, is by no means so early as that thus 
found for Menes of This. And yet we have seen coincidences 
between that document and Manetho, corroborative of the autho- 
rity of both. 

Another may be added. Meres the Wise has been observed 
ruling at Thebes before he comes to the sovereignty of Egypt in 
the Theban Diospolite line. There, too, Apappus, before his 
sovereignty in the Memphite line. There, too, Saophis, before 
he appears as the sovereign Sesostris in the Diospolite line of 
Africanus, the Bubastan, probably of Castor ; and the Memphite 
of the Old Chronicle. Now, 1921 B.c., in that Theban list, is 
found as the close of “ Zoigar Mom-Chiri of Memphis :” and 
it is one of the dates between which we hesitate as that of the 
rise of the Elephantine dynasty during the reign of Men-Cheres 
at Memphis; and one of those between which fluctuates the 
beginning of the second sovereignty of Memphis (D. 18, Old 
Chronicle). This Mom-Chiri reigned seventy-nine years at 
Thebes. He acceded then in 2000 pB.c. It is the 6th of 
Suphis II., predecessor and uncle of Men-Cheres of Memphis. 
The names are almost the same. The heir of the kingdom, per- 
haps, like Apappus, became prince of Thebes at his birth. It is 
true, that on this supposition he lived 113 years,—but Abram, 
born a little earlier, and dying a little later, lived to the age 
of 175 years. 

Be this as it may, Eratosthenes’ list appears of intrinsic 
authenticity. Mom-Chiris’ predecessors, then, appear as fol- 
lows :—2018 B.c., P’emphos. Before him, 2037, Diadies, inter- 
preted as “milder,” and preceded by Athoth II., from 2069 B.c. 
This king, so contrasted with his successor, may be that “ Ac- 
thoes, the tyrant,” among the nineteen kings of the earliest 
Heracleopolite dynasty, who ran mad, and was killed by a croco- 
dile. These latent coincidences should have their weight. 
Athoth II. of Thebes was preceded by the first Athoth of that 
city from 2128, and he succeeded his father, Menes, the first 
king, whose accession reaches 2190 B.c. 

Is there any corroboration of this wide interval between 
Menes of This and Menes of Thebes? Diodorus places 
B’Onsiris I]., founder of Great Diospolis or Thebes, eight 
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venerations after B’Ousiris I. of the mortal kings of Egy pt. They 

may be thus counted, if we take the Memphite succession from 
Menes :—1. Menes; 2. Athoth; 3. Necherophes; 4. Sosorth- 
ros; 5. Tonris; 6. Mesochris; 7. Soiphis; 8. Tosertasis, in 
2203 B.C., in whose reign, 2190 B.c., Menes founds Thebes. 

Here, then, we find two kingdoms in Upper Egypt, This and 
Thebes. There may have been two in Lower Egypt, if not 
| more. For we have, in Syncellus, preceding the Shepherd inva- 
sion of Kon-kharis, in his fifth year (the 700th of the Sothiac 
period, 2085 sB.c., or 2082), a series of ten kings of Lower 
Egypt, one of them bearing the name of Ramses, and five others of 
that name with additions. These ten fill the interval down to that 
invasion, from 2339 B.c., our foregoing date for Menes of This. 
And it may not be useless to remark, that if the second dynasty 
of Africanus be Tanite—and, instead of being dated from the 
probable association of Athoth, be dated from the same epoch of 
Menes, 2339 B.c.—it also reaches, rejecting the doubtful reign of 
Sesocris, the same year of the invasion, ahout 2082, and is closed 
by a king, Ken-eres, sufficiently near to Kon-kharis to be the 
same king, finishing both lines of Lower Egypt. 

But the earliest of these ten kings in Syncellus is the 16th 
in that regal list of Lower Egypt. He is without a name, simply 
by its loss from the manuscript, and may be Menes or not. ‘The 
fifteen kings before are headed by Mizraim, and their reigns last 
443 years, “which, in accordance with the dates above, are the first 
443 years of the current Sothiac period ; at least this is the sum 
of their reigns in Marsham: there are various readings in Cory, 
which rather i increase the period. Now, the article in Sy neellus, 
as to the Old Chronicle, preceding its 16th dynasty, states either 
that therein after the gods “there were 15 generations in 443 
years of the Cynic Cycle,” or that after them it reckoned “15 
generations in the Cynic Cycle in 443 years,” the last of which 
constructions seems unintelligible. Now, as the Old Chronicle 
was in three divisions—of the Auritai, Mestraioi, and Egyptians 
—it seems likely that the last part, arranged in dynasties of kings, 
is here meant by the Egyptians: the preceding, in generations, 
that of the Mestraioi, and therefore correspondent to Syncellus’s 
15 generations or kings headed by Mizraim: while the first, 
of the Auritai, or “ Children of Light” (Aour) would naturally be 
the family of Ph’tah, or Vulcan, consisting of the Sun, Time, and 
the other twelve g gods, and the eight demi-gods. 

Our bounds, however, are those of the history of Egypt. Its 
fable need not detain us. Our furthest limit is 2339 B.c., only 
nine years after the flood by the present Hebrew numbers, 
but most probably 592, by the less doubtful meen text of 
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Moses. The Eusebian Septuagint version would have given it 
602 years from the Deluge, the text used by Josephus, 650. 
Our Alexandrian Septuagint would make it 729 years, and the 
Roman Septuagint, 829. Mizraim, by the Samaritan text, 
would be 149 years from the flood; by the Roman Septua- 
gint, 386. 

A few lines may yet perhaps be allowed to those ages of fable. 
For fable, it may be urged, is not self-begotten, but the child of 
fact and fancy. 

The preceding article of the Old Chronicle assigns 217 years 
to eight demi-gods. Another arrangement gives the names of 
nine demigods, reigning 214 years, the last of them being Zeus 
(the father of Menes), the first of them Hor, who was also 
last of the gods. The longest of these reigns is of 32 years. The 
hierarchy at nine different cities may perhaps be meant, lasting 
either 217 years, literally and contemporaneously,—or different 
periods contemporaneously, according to the different dates of 
their institution ; for, it may be observed, that two of these demi- 
gods, Herakles and Apollo, appear brothers, sons of Zeus, and 
grandsons of Cronos; two more, Horus and Anubis, also brothers, 
sons of Osiris, and grandsons of Cronos; while Apollo, in another 
legend, appears grandson of Cronos by being son of Ammon. If 
Ammon, and Osiris, and Zeus, then, be brothers, we have, 
among the demi-gods, two brothers and two pairs of cousins ; and 
Tithoes and Sosus may probably be of the same generation ; 
while we have a death-blow to any succession in their sway, if 
Ammon, Osiris, and Zeus be identical. 

The story of the Osirian family is perhaps founded on fact. 
Osiris is probably the Arab B’Otsir, son of Ham, and father of 
Mitsir. Osiris and Isis are perhaps the Mizraim of Moses, for 
the name is not a singular. They reigned 35} years, by one 
legend ; for Osiris was deified, and reigned after his death, which 
happened, by another legend, in his 28th year. Hor, his son, 
succeeded him, and was Ptoliarch, “chief of the city,’’ by the 
same legend, 28 years: but Typhon, the murderer and brother 
of Osiris, also succeeded his murdered brother for 45 years: 
Horus and his mother being forced to fly and hide from the 
tyrant,—who thus reigned 29 years, by the numbers in one of 
the statements, till slain by Horus the Avenger, who reigned as 
first of demi-gods 25 years. 

Hor was son of Osiris, by his wife Isis. Four genii of the 
infernals, among whom is Hapi or Apis, are also found as sons 
of Osiris. But one demigod, Anpo or Anubis, is son of Osiris 
by Netfys, wife of his brother, T'yfon: and both these couples, 
Isis and Osiris, Netfys and Tyfon, are brothers and sisters of 
Apollo, i.e. Hor the Elder, or Ar-oer, son of Netpe and Cronos, 
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or “ Heaven and Time,” while Heaven herself is the daughtei 
of the Sun, Ph’Re, who is son of Ph’tah, “ the World,” or rather 
“Light.” Possibly, on the principle of Faber on the Pagan 
Idolatry, Ph’Re may be historically Noah, and Netpe the daughter 
of Jafet or Shem, and Cronos, youngest of the gods, father of 
Isis and Osiris, identical with Ham, the father of Mizraim. 

Possibly, according to one statement, 7244 years are to be 
ascribed to Noah’s patriarchal sway over the family, recorded by 
the name of Ph’tah’s: 86 years to the eldest son’s under that 
of Ph’Ra or Ph’Re; 56 to the next, under that of Cnef or 
** Good Destiny”; 40} to Ham, under that of Seb or Cronos, 
“Time.” But whether it be so, or not, need not here be dis- 
cussed. Our inquiry has already terminated with Menes, head 
of the first dynasty of Africanus’s Manetho in the 443rd of 
the Sothiac Period, 2339 B.c. 

We have given a synopsis of the whole Pharaonic chronology of 
Manetho, from Menes the Thinite to Cambyses the Persian; 
the first table comprising the kingdoms down to the expulsion 
of the Huksds, and the second, the empire after that deliverance. 
(For Tables see, ante, pp. 415 to 419). 

We had intended to have prefixed a tabular view also of the 
illustrations afforded to Manetho’s ages of fable, and the period 
down to the expulsion of the Shepherds, by the generations in 
Moses and in Sanchoniathon; by the Egyptian traditions of 
the Arab historians, and those preserved from the same quarter 
by Abraham Zaccuth, in his ‘ Juchasin,’ and by Bar-Hebreus ; 
as well as by the notices of oriental antiquity in the extant 
writings and the fragments of the Greeks. But this interesting 
inquiry, even as to the time from Menes of This to Ahmos of 
Thebes, we must forego, not only from want of space in con- 
sequence of what this article yet requires in defence of Manetho, 
but also, let us have the modesty to own, in the hope that time 
may render our investigations less imperfect. 

Having thus run through the series of Egyptian reigns as given 
in our several abstracts of Manetho, and seen how easily a little 
care and a little candour can reconcile them with each other and 
with probability ; since even our scheme does this, defective as 
it must be, and most likely erroneous in some of the detail, 
for to pretend to certainty, at present, would be as unwise as 
to claim infallibility were arrogant :—we are now more prepared 
to revert to Professor Hengstenberg’s singular Appendix on 
Manetho and the Huksés: with regard to which, both his 
American translator and his English editor are forced to differ 
from him. It may be as well to mention, that the separate 
claims of these gentlemen to their remarks upon the text, are 
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not very clear. The former says, in the preface, that he has 
thrown the references out of the text into the margin, inserted 
the Italic headings (which, we presume, are the capital headings 
of the English edition), omitted or abridged some notes, inserted 
in the text another from an untranslated work of the author’s, 
and added the very few notes at the end. These very few notes 
are so few, we cannot find them; nor are we told where they 
have strayed between their original place and the beginning. 
A plentiful sprinkling of notes signed T. we suppose to be the 
translator’s; but cannot be sure, as the editor’s name begins with 
T., and there are none marked E., though we have reason to 
believe there are some, for in his addendum to the Preface we 
learn that— 


“ In republishing his (Dr. H.’s) work in England, the editor has 
deemed it advisable to examine the nature of the doubts which Dr. 
Hengstenberg raised, and to take advantage of the most recent re- 
searches as tests of their validity. He has found that the more closely 
the subject is investigated, the more clearly does it appear that the 
code of Jewish law was derived from no previously existing institu- 
tions, and that, on the contrary, it is in all its parts marked by a 
peculiar individuality, such as no other Theocracy ever possessed. 
The proofs of this will be found in the notes appended to the English 
edition. Some other notes have been added more fully illustrative 
of the connection between the pictorial records of Egypt and the 
written records of Moses, than Hengstenberg’s plan admitted.” 


If possessed of an extraordinary share of patient determination 
to go on the principal of swum cuique, a reader might perhaps 
have discovered the notes referred to in the first characteristic ; 
but the addition of the second, we suppose, must discourage 
most from trying. That the editor, however, unites in contro- 
verting Hengstenberg’s theory of the Huksés is most certain ; 
for a “supplemental chapter,” examining that theory, is ex- 
pressly entitled “ by the English Editor.” ‘The first note T. (we 
presume the translator’s) on Hengstenberg’s Appendix, opens 
with the assurance that “the reasonings of our author on the 
trustworthiness of Manetho and the existence of the Huksis, 
seem to us to partake of the nature of special pleading.” He 
quotes the following from Mr. Gliddon :— 


“This great work has been lost, and the re-discovery of one copy 
of Manetho would be the most desirable and satisfactory event that 
could be conceived in Egyptian, and, we may add, in universal 
history and chronology. As the work of an Egyptian, testifying the 
glory of his nation, it was probably conscientiously prepared, although 
he may have allowed national pride to give a too partial coloring to 
his narration, and possibly an exaggerated view of his country’s 
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antiquity. But we can be no longer harsh in our criticisms, seeing 
that to his 19th dynasty he is confirmed by the sculptures, while every 
new step of discovery that is made in hieroglyphics, gives some new 
confirmatory light in support of Manctho’s earlier arrangement.— 
Again, because we have only mutilated extracts of his original.” 

Yet it is in this age Hengstenberg has stepped out, not simply 
to question particular facts, as many have done; not to impugn 
his fidelity in one point, saving his credibility on others, as Mr. 
Wathen has done (inconsistently enough we think, and with a 
slur which must, if proved, attach itself to his whole nation, 
making them all rivals of the “Kpyres ae Yevorar”); but to dis- 
credit him as a writer altogether and deliberately. The proverb 
says, “ A word in season—how good!” but the century in which 
Hengstenberg’s attack appears, shows there is a time in which 
absurdities are most absurd. 

But Hengstenberg thinks an opinion, however weak and wild, 
should be well-founded, at least. So, like the Arab building his 
mud-hut upon the Egyptian’s granite temple, he looks out for 
another man’s foundation; and, at the outset, cites Jablonski, 
and after him Meineos, commenting on the mingling of Greek 
and Egyptian names in the mythological list, and Rosellini 
arguing it must have been done by one unacquainted with the 
national creed, and, therefore, not by Manetho. With these 
premises he agrees, but not with the deduction; his being, that 
Manetho was the ignoramus. Now this mixture by an Egyptian, 
writing Greek for Greeks, no more proves ignorance of Egyptian 
theology, than an European’s mingling of Latin and Greek names 
proves ignorance of Greek mythology; for instance, Hengsten- 
berg, or his translator, in this very section substituting Ares for 
Mars, and Jupiter for Zeus. Again, Jupiter Ammon, he says, 
is divided. But Manetho’s mention of Zeus and Ammon, is no 
more a division of “Jupiter Ammon ” (Zeus Ammon), than the 
constant distinction among moderns between Cesar and Augus- 
tus (meaning Julius and Octavianus) is a division of Cesar 
Augustus into two persons. Sanchoniatho, as translated by 
Philo of Biblos, names, in one generation, Amunos and Sudek, 
Amunos the father of the Egyptian Thoth, Sudek of the Dios- 
kouroi, Coruvantes, Cabeirol,or Samothrakes. Amunos doubtless 
is the Egyptian Amun. Sudek, meaning probably “the just,” 
if the father of Jupiter’s children, may well be presumed to be 
Jupiter. Here is a palpable d:xorozwors of Jupiter Ammon for 
the Professor; and in the same way let him set down all the 
ancients, one by one, for dunces. Otherwise—but dilemmas are 
unpleasant. How many Jupiters Cicero mentions. If any are 
deifications of living men, probably they are of more than one. 
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f not, can one say that Cicero knew nothing of the heathen 
rypua because he one to have split the Supreme into 
different persons? Or does it follow, because a modern tran- 
iber of the ancient abstracts of Manctho, like a barbarian 
atinist of the dark ages, chooses to call Zeus “ Jupiter, ” that 
refore, Manctho’s Zeus and Ammon, and the Zeus Ammon of 
the ‘rs, and the Jupit r Hesus of the semi-Romanized Britons, 
the Thor el the Ss xons, Bel of the Babylonians, and something 
else of Etruria, and all the nations of the earth besides, are, there- 
Fore, only per sonifications of one and the same abstract principle 
nt physical phenomenon; or only amalgamations of the same 
with one and yer same hero; or any other kind of deification of 
the said hero, still, as before stated, one and the same? Surely 
Manetho is as trustworthy, exhibiting Zeus and Ammon apart, 
as Herodotus in concatenating them together! What need 
to repeat the same of Diana, Artemis, and Boubastis; or Sjom, 
Herakles, and THlereules? On many subjects a hint is more 
than enough. 

Another charge of ignorance is founded on the statement that 
the first of the Hluksés “ built in the Saitic Nome a city on the 
east of the Boubastite channel;” that Nome being in the west 
of the Delta, and that channel bounding the Delta on the east. 

<emacher’s conjecture “ Sethroitic” Wengstenberg rejects, 

‘ause Lakemacher should have first proved that his author 

s a native, who knew what he was writing of. He would not 
defend Lakemacher’s conjecture, but would recommend the 
principle of its rejection to all who fancy there are misprints in 
our newspapers. ‘he Professor, moreover, granting that Strabo’s 

l Tanitic arm which some call the Suaitic” probably 
to Herodotus, and that Herodotus either mistook in writing, 


her called it Saitic as bounding the Nome eastward, yet 
. 5 lla} 


thence. That Tanis was called Sais 

lusion. If it had been, he thinks a 

channel could not lie in its Nome. 

if not—if Sais were in the farthest west 

his - inference does not follow. It is assuming too 


of what he pleads Manetho had none of. A 
buried, or a man bx gibbeted, or a house be 
and yet on the Essex side of the Thames, and a 

‘+h Herodotus or Strabo not be aware of t] ie fact. We should 

not be disposed to dispute the Eng! ish birth or education of a 
writer in Queen Mary’s time asserting Calais to be in the Eng- 
lish realm, nor of a contemporary placing Berwick in England. 
0, and in what part of the country, knows not some anoma- 

s, and often very striking ones, in our county divisions? To 
2G 
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us this argument to prove Manetho “an impure gentile” only 
proves him not to have learned his topography from the books 
to which Hengstenberg owes his. Lakemacher’s reading, be it 
correct or incorrect, is certainly an easier and more decent way 
of getting over the difficulty than Hengstenberg’s alien bill 
against Manetho, which involves a vote of censure on all who 
have introduced him to us. 

In his third argument, the Professor, remarking on the different 
meanings “ King” and “Captive” assigned to the Huk in Huk-sis, 
omits the fact that Josephus says he found the derivation “Shep- 
herd Kings” in one copy, and “Shepherd Captives” in another. 
It is at least, then, more than possible that they were glosses on 
Manetho’s text—and not his own. As for the “no slight differ- 
ence” between Captive and King expressed by the same word 
Huk, or the similar Hak and Huk, it is no greater than between 
the names Epiphanes and Epimanes, applied to one of the 
Antiochi, and admits of a similar solution. 

The careless way in which a prejudiced man will heap up his 
reasonings is strikingly illustrated in Hengstenberg’s fourth 
argument, from Syncellus’s record of the authorities adduced by 
Manetho, in which the learned German translates era tov 
xataxdvopos “ before the Deluge!” which is repeated in his sum- 
ming up, four pages after (pp. 231—235). But another objec- 
tion lies against this account of Syncellus, besides those of 
ilengstenberg. If a certain translation were made “from the 
Holy Dialect” into another, it would not be in hieroglyphic 
letters. The original would be in them, the sculpture letter— 
the Bibloi or books, in the hierographic, the picture or writing 
letter. But the whole being an indirect and not direct citation, 
we cannot be certain how much of Manetho’s words has been 
retained, or how those retained have been garbled, probably 
through the writer’s ignorance of the subject. The words “hiero- 
glyphic” and “hierographic” have evidently changed places. 
** Existing in the Seriadic land” (ev ry Sypradicy yy xeysevov), and, 
“after the flood, out of the Holy Dialect, into the Greek tongue” 
(wera tov KataxAvopov ex Ts iepas Siadextov evs Tyv “EAAnveda dwvyy) 
appear very like glosses. “That this Seriadic land is Utopian” 
our author thinks “is shown by the fact that all attempts to 
discover it have been vain ;” and his conclusion seems equally 
summary as to Auaris. But ignorance of a land is a curious 
reason for its non-existence. He should have named one single 
land in which there is not some geographical problem yet 
unsolved. Is it the Troad, Laconia, Mesopotamia, or Central 
America? Is he quite sure of Herodotus’s “City Anusis,” in 
Egypt? Was there ever a succession of vain attempts to find, 
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or even fix upon a map, the Oracle of Ammon, or was there not? 
Had the source of the Niger no existence till discovered? or that 
of the Nile no being, while disputed? Has he succeeded in 
unveiling the site of the earthly Paradise? or renounced his 
belief that there ever was one? Do our antiquaries profess to 
have discovered all the Caers that they read of, or all the Castra 
enumerated in the Itinerary? Avaris, he says, is mentioned by 
no other author, and Manetho betrays his fear of geographers 
when he takes refuge in a region not very accessible to them, 
hinting that the name has a mystic signification, “the Typhonian 
City.” Is the Professor, then, unaware of the many mystic 
names for Memphis “ from the antique theology,” yet found in 
the hieroglyphics? He follows here the conclusive style of 
Bryant on the Troad. 

The fifth argument opens strikingly, with this assertion, that 
the coincidence of what Manetho relates of the Jews with the re- 
lations of Chaeremon, Lysimachus, Apion, and Apollonius Molo, 
who all flourished under the Roman dominion, renders it impro- 
bable Manetho wrote as early as Philadelphus. Certainly, if 
the striking cvincidence of Matthew Paris occasionally with 
Hume, Henry, and Lingard, makes it unlikely he wrote before 
them. The Professor’s discussion of a late date for the third 
Book of Maccabees, and the Egyptiano-Greek animosity to the 
Jews, is altogether irrelevant ; for we find no trace in Manetho of 
that bitterness which marks the later writers, though of course 
a Jew was to him one of the rather “impure gentiles,” as he to 
the Jews. Hengstenberg’s pleading becomes especially special 
in conclusion, where he recapitulates about Manetho’s authorities 
as proving his non-existence under Philadelphus (pp. 235—6). 
That author plainly mentions the Hermaic inscriptions only as 
authorities for the early portions of the history, and of these 
portions we know next to nothing. In dedication of a first volume 
of the history of our island, an author might be allowed to 
mention Czesar, Suetonius, and Dio as authorities, without fear of 
being convicted of “ palpable falsehood,” because his book em- 
braces in the later volumes our civil wars, and comes down to 
Victoria, in which reign, perhaps, he “ claims to have lived :”— 

aclaim for which he, no doubt, deserves to be deprived of his 
existence, by such reasoning as our Professor’s. The verdict, 
sentence, and execution w ould be equally awful, doubtless. He, 
moreover, undoes his own knotty objections by hinting that these 
columnar authorities were of a predictive nature; and cites a 
Latin translation of a letter, in which Manetho makes no men- 
tion of his History, but prone s a book on prophecy ; therefore 
he never wrote a History! Were priestly historians tied down 
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never to write anything but history? I Manetho could, 

might have rivalled Muripides without fear of having his gown 
stripped off like the author of ‘Douglas.’ A Didactic Poem is 
altributed to him. And, abstractedly, what objection to his 
having written these things? Since Dr. Croly could write 
‘ Paris,’ and § Cataline,’ and a comedy, and an ‘ Interpretation of 
the Apocalypse’; since Milman might choose his subject still 
after the Belvidere Apollo, even a History of the Jews; we 
really cannot see in Manetho’s explanation of the future in the 
Book Sothis any mortal objection to his compiling, either before 
or after it, the history of his native land—if he may be allowed 
to have one. Dr. H. thinks, after Manetho’s beginning with 
gods and demigods, it is hemesballe he will change from a 
romancer to an histo ‘ia n, (p. 240). Does, then, Livy’s account 
of the birth of Romulus invalidate his narration of Fabricit 

Or has the opening of Holinshed’s, Fabian’s, or Baker’s Chro- 
nicles, the least connexion with the credibility - of the close oi 
them ? a the contemporary, and the ye t earlier, portions 
of the Annals of the Medieval Latinists, Minorites, Benedic- 
tines, or whatever they be, with the tales in the outset about the 


duration of the Paradise State, and the births and marriages of 


Cain and Abel and their sisters, accredited revelations to 
Me thodin is, or some one clse,—and then ponder the weight ot 
the question, “ Can he who begins with reigns of gods change to 
an historian ?” 

The Tablet of E Ady dos appears to Mengstenberg as against Ma- 
ietho, because it: ‘ty kings before the eighteenth dynasty 
ar fewer than «// in Manetho’s first fifteen d ynasties. Ros ellini, 
1€ SAYS, has a rea ay Te fuge. For Rosellini refers the forty | KIngs 
to the predecessor: ; of that —— sty in the same loc “ality. Cer- 
tainly the Italian’s refuge seems safer and more reasonable than 
the German’s aimless aleld-conmiey over the whole breadth 
and length of the land of his diftic vulties. We have not space 
at present to examine the harmony between Manetho and the 
Tablet, and the mass of other monuments already laid before us 
and still increasing. We have drawn the magic circle, out of 
which we must not step, or the angry spirits of discussion will 

carry us off into the regions of mae SS space. 

” Finally,” says the doctor, (how deli chtful looks that word 
jinally !) “if we consider Manetho worthy of confidence in the 
first 15 dynasties, we assume for the Egyptian kingdom a dura- 
tion which is opposed to the probability, the analogy, and the 
chronology, of the Pentateuch.” It is with respect and delight 
we follow the Professor, when he is doing justice to Moses. 
Hlis learning, talent, and zeal command the first: his success 
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mspires the second. But when Moses’ name becomes a watch- 
word for injustice to another, however obscure, neglected, misun- 
derstood, and slandered for ages, our sympathies with Hengsten- 
berg are ‘iced ; and we simply pity the delusion of a well-meaning 
man. His « finally” should be firstly, for it seems the fanda- 
mental quarrel. An hypothesis that there were always contem- 
porary dynasties, if ever entertained, must, as he says, be 
considered obsolete. But the hypothesis that they never were, 
which alone arrays Manetho against Moses, seems to us as grand 
an absurdity as the most extreme views of the Apostolical Suc- 
cession and the Papal Infallibility. The monuments prove the 
unity of the kingdom of Egypt, indeed, during later ages gene- 
rally. But even “here we cannot run on such a railw ay conclu- 
sion as, “ generally, therefore always.” Still less can we admire 
such an express train of thought as, “at last, therefore at first.” 
The Dodekarchy disproves the former—common sense rejects 
the latter reasoning. For if all Egypt were one and indivisible, 
from the beginning to the end, she was a marvellous land indeed, 
a single example in the history of the nations. “The sacred 
writings recognise everywhere only one king over all Egypt,” 
says Dr. Hengstenberg. We have before adduced one place 
where the sacred writings recognise more than one (2 Kings vii. 
6.), and are confirmed by Manetho. (See ‘ Westminster Review,’ 
vol. xliii. pp. 127, 128, 130.) There are centuries within the 
range of the sacred history, during which, for aught it says to 
the reverse, Egypt may have been a Federal Republic, or a chaos 
of conflicting Commonwealths ; and during which as little notice 
of its native history was called for in the Bible, as observations 
on the political condition of the recent Roman province were in 
the history of the flight of Joseph and Mary. 

But Hengstenberg” s final arguments, like many peoples’ final 
measures, are by no means final. They have but wakened a 
false courage in him; and he returns to the charge. His objec- 
tions (p. 242) as to the latter part of dyn. 18, are in some degree 
obviated by the view we have before taken of the varying lists at 
that period. That respecting the years of Armais or Remesses, 
supposing them identical, is no more than might be started as to 
our Edward IV., or Henry VI., or Charles II., under similar 
circumstances, if such can be supposed possible, of fragmentary 
histories, or abstracts of histories and acts of parliament. His 
objection as to Sesostris is obviated by our theory. He may 
have been a Ramses, but in that case Ramses I. is not a king of 
dynasty 18,—as indeed it was absurd ever to call him, with 
Syncellus’s Mizraimite list before us. The possibility, even as 
regards the Manethonian kings, proves the ineligibility, in the 
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present state of our knowledge, of affixing ordinal numbers as 
distinctions of those kings. 

“The monuments,” we are ready to allow to the Professor, 
* furnish no additional evidence for the whole account of Armais- 
Danaus of Manetho; and it is characteristic of Rosellini’s want 
of skill in criticism, that he receives this account as true and 
original, and only examines it to designate the time of its occur- 
rence, although it is perfectly clear that this tradition is as far 
from being an original Egyptian one, as that concerning Polybus 
and Proteus.” 

It is begging the question of Manetho’s authenticity to assert 
that the identity of Armais and Manetho is not an Eyyptian 
tradition. Perhaps tradition is not the right word for it at all. 
That it was not Egyptian before Manetho’s time we think quite 
possible, and quite probable that, whether so or no, it was incor- 
rect. Neither is the whole story of Danaus given as an Egyptian 
tradition. But, if the identity were correct, it is evident the 
Greek and Egyptian traditions must in some, and important 
particulars, have coincided. Manetho appears to us to be entitled 
to the same credit, and to require the same qualifications of his 
credibility, as Ixtlilxochitl, and other Indian historians, soon after 
the Spanish conquest of Mexico. The naming of the land from 
figyptus or Sethds our author thinks should destroy our con- 
fidence in Manetho’s royal lists; and it seems to him to have “a 
worthy counterpart” in Diodorus’s assertion, that the river 
Egyptus was named Nilos from king Nileus. This assertion 
then should destroy Hengstenberg’s confidence in Diodorus’s 
history at large. Let it: we have no command over the Pro- 
fessor’s faith. But after all, we do not see the futility of either 
derivation, unless some other be demonstrable. It is clear the 
land was not so named in Moses’ day, unless it were beginning 
to be so by the Danaan family ; and very doubtful if it ever was 
so by the natives. These personal derivations may be true or 
not: the physical ones, more acceptable in the present day, may 
be true or not. We do not care even to form a judgment which 
is most probable, or whether either,—satisfied that neither is 
demonstrable. But deciding against the first does not invalidate 
the existence of the persons, which is the grand historic question 
—the other being merely a writer’s opinion. For the persons 
may have been named from the country or river. Wellington 
may not be named from Wellington: neither the duke from the 
town, nor the town from the duke, for aught we know. If no 
one knows, future ages will determine the point to their satisfac- 
tion nevertheless. The opinion of some writers, that the city 
Ra-messes took its name from a king, in like manner, could not, 
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to a cool judgment, invalidate the existence of a king so called, 
even if we had not such abundant evidence of such numbers of 
kings of the name. Dr. Hengstenberg asserts that Manetho’s 
omission of the names of dyn. 20th cannot be explained by 
Rosellini’s supposition that the kings were unworthy notice, but 
by his own deficiency of information, even for that later time (p. 
244). As well argue, because Hume omits the lists of kings of 
the Heptarchy, his sources of information were mere deficient 
than Sharon Turner’s or the editor of Pinnock’s ‘Goldsmith for 
Schools.’ And this too he argues on the mere supposition that 
the omission of the name is due to Manetho, not the makers of 
our abstracts. But in fact the arrangement we have endeavoured 
to support seems to offer a better solution than defective sources 
of information, or a period devoid of interest. The Professor 
feels quite clear that Manetho did not live in Egypt, but by no 
means whether he was Egyptian or Greek. It would be as well, 
before venting the possibility of his not being Egyptian, to have 
demonstrated that he could be other. For the native name, 
without native birth or race, would go hard to prove a non-exist- 
ence, a forgery. Ifthe Doctor should not see that the name is 
native, it would be as well to pause before he decides on Manetho’s 
ignorance of the language. The proofs of Manetho’s ignorance 
of the religion and geography have been already spoken of. And 
if Hengstenberg’ s theory makes converts, the author might 
fairly take out a patent for making the pyramids stand upon 
their points. 

We must not delay long on his Huksdés question. On this 
point it may be premised, once for all, as to the constant jumble 
of Manetho’s account with those of the later Alexandrian Greeks, 
that the Egyptian legend does nct represent the Huksds as lepers, 
but as returning, long after the close of their domination in 
Egypt, to help certain lepers. The Professor espouses the theory 
that the Huksés were the Israelites, that Manetho had no older 
native information on the subject, and that his account is a 
nationally partial perversion of that of Moses. Now, if Manetho 
intended invidiously to identify Israel with the Huksds, he would 
have made the extermination of the latter less honourable to them 
—would not have lessened their numbers, and so lessened the 
glory of the Egyptian king—would have introduced at least some 
names which might have guided to the identification, and would 
have given some clue to the identification, of the six first 
kings ‘with whomsoever he wished them identified : supposing 
that he had not, as he has, placed them before the arrival of 
Israel, reckoned on the datum that the extermination of the 
Huksds and of Israel were to coincide, If again, he invidiously 
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wished to identify Israel with the “ Lepers,’’ knowing them to 
be different, why would he give them the glory of conquering 
Egypt thirteen years, a glory which they never claimed for them- 
selves. In fact, only let Manetho be fallible, and we need not 
make him out a knave. Just so Mr. Wathen imputes wilful 
fraud to him in a falsification of the date of the pyramid-building 
dynasty. It is often with deceased authors as with contempo- 
raries and neighbours, we are always too ready to suppose malice 
prepense. As in a case we have heard of a poor hot-blooded 
Irishman, whose child’s face was cut open by a man who hap- 
pened to throw the “gole” behind him. T he father sat by his 
boy’s bedside during recovery, and, though the poor child’s con- 
stant reply was “father, he did not mean it,” still persisted in 
daily bidding him, when grown up, mark th at man, or, if the 
man were dead, his son or his son’s son. There is something 
exciting in this sort of theory, whic h makes it acceptable. 

The hound and greyhound, with different senses, are alike sure 
in tracking what crosses them. Men, with the same sense for 
investig ation 1, cannot agree as to what is before them. The 
German finds “in the whole e Pentateucl th not the least trace of a 
foreign dominion over Egypt.” (p. 250.) His translator thinks, 
“ the probability of a foreign and intrusive dynasty having been 
the persecutor of the Israelites, is established by the whole tenor 
of the Book of Exodus.” Shall we try to arbitrate between such 
conflicting senses in one sentence, for we can afford no more? 
No; we must proceed. Of himself the professor has a right to 
say—“ The national hatred to Shepherds 3 presents itself before us 

e period described in Genesis, and at the time of the Exodus.” 
W ith ws there is no doubt of the national hatred of Shepherds at 
that time; but we query if it “presenis itself” so strongly, or 
exactly in the same way, as some suppose it presented. The 
“name of the national ruler, Pharaoh,” seems to Dr. H. to con- 
tradict “the reality of the government of the Huksds.” Our 
theory of the vassal Ey gyptia n kings accounts for this. Joseph’s 
direction to his brethren would tell both ways: in one case to 
win the favour of the Shepherd king or the E syP ytian vassal, in 
the other, to ke P. his family apart and on the frontier: so that 
no hypothesis ought to be ‘built upon it; but our interpretation 
of it should follow the facts, so far as we can make them out 
otherwise. Wilkinson “at first supposed them” (the Huksds), 
he says, “to have come from Assyria; but, on more mature con- 
sideration, is disposed to consider them a Scythian tribe.” He 
should have hardly called their coming from Assyria a supposition 
but a delief. It rested on the same authority as the existence of 
the Huksds. Nor would his later supposition, that they were 
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Scythians, invalidate the record that they came from Assyria; 
since an inroad over the Median mountains, and between the 
Assyrian rivers from the north, would be by no means un- 
exampled. Not that we see strong reasons to suppose them 
Scytmne rather than nomades of another race. The translator 

t p.252) remarks on the hostility “of Egyptians both to 
yo ato and Shepherds, as distinctly stated in the history of 
Joseph.” If he calls them Hebrews, as descendants of Heber, 
not merely nomades or wanderers (which signification of the 
name we think untenable), then the fact of this common hate of 
the Mizraimites, who were not even Shemites, renders probable 
our idea that the Shepherds also were Hebrews, as we think, 
kindred with Amalek, the subsequent foe of Israel. Or if, again, 
we start from the supposition that the Shepherds were Shemites, 
probably Hebrews, possibly Amalekites—thus, in the opposite 
direction, we are led to a satisfactory solution of the indiscrimi- 
nate hate that which afterwards confounded the Israelitish Hebrews 
with the Hebrew Huksis. 

Rosellini, for his theory that the Israclites were welcomed by 
the Shepherds and ex} pelle x by the natives, had appealed to the 
ph irase, “a new king arose which knew not Joseph.” It n ay 
re adily | e granted Hengstenber g, that this phrase is not enough t 
hi uild a theory on; but it would be sufficient to @//ustrate a recoi ‘d 
by. Henegster berg thinks it — means one who ack 
ledved not Joseph as a benefac and adds, “ that only in this 
sense a new king is speken of, is onal from the circumsta nee 
that the old as well as the new king bore the name of P hara 10h.” 
The proof that the new king is ans of oniy in 
insufiicient. For, if we find on monuments the title eof 
at all, which it would indeed be strange if we did not, and which 
Hengstenberg will not deny, then we find this titl e also applied 
both to the old natiy e kings and the new Persian kings; and 
these, we presume, he would not deny to be of a different race, 
whatever matrimonial connection there might be even there 
between the conqueror and the conquered. 

Wilkinson found a reference to the Huksés in Ex, i. 10, which 
he interprets of actual war. Hengstenberg thinks this is sceing 
too much in it, and traces only the possibility y of war, and points 
to natural enemies on the borders—Amalekites, Edomites, and 
Midianites. Amalek, Edom, and Midian are possibly, on our 
theory, identified or connected with the Huksds. Possible war— 
or actual war—in the time of Ahmos and his father, will not be 
separated by a wide interval of years or months. 

Rosellini acknowledges there is no trace of the names of the 
Huksdés kings on the monuments. Hengstenberg puts it, he “is 
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obliged to acknowledge this.” Robbins remarks, “the Egyptians 
naturally were unwilling to preserve memorials of their national 
disgrace. ‘There is a very popular ‘ History of Russia,’ in which 
there is not a word of the Battle of Narva.” But the Egyptians 
did more. They cancelled. On no other idea can we account 
for the great pyramid being robbed of the hieroglyphic casing or 
smoothing stones mentioned by Herodotus; unless we suppose 
him, as well as Abdel Atif, to be, as well as Manetho, liars of the 
first magnitude. Neither would this consoling idea support us, 
since Colonel Vyse’s re-discovery of some of the uninscribed 
casing courses at the bottom. 

But is our author sanguine enough to think that the present 
silence of the monuments, and his fancied annihilation of 
Manetho, extinguishes the Huksds also? Can he, then, be 
unaware that their history rises, a dim but gigantic vision, in the 
legends of the Arabs, and in such a form as is evidently not 
borrowed from our Manetho? These legends may be thoroughly 
leavened with romance; their character wild; their chronology 
startling and suspicious ;—but, let the dates, and reigns, and 
names be reconcilable or irreconcilable with Manetho, we see a 
separate independent testimony to the grand fact of the Shepherd 
conquest in the succession of A/ Walid (“the Victor”), subju- 
gator of Egypt and Pharao; his son Riyar, also Pharao, and 
Joseph’s patron; Masab Pharao, his son; and his two sons, 
Pharaos successively, Kabus and another Al Walid. And the 
more so, when we find, in other parts of these legends, manifest 
agreement with some striking features in the record of Diodorus. 
“ Apphus the Shepherd,” in Bar-Hebraeus, need not be insisted 
on, as the succession given by this writer is not so clearly an 
independent testimony. Lieutenant Wilford’s idea, that the 
name of the Manethonian king, Timaus, conquered by the 
Shepherds, is transferred in the Hindoo legend to his conqueror, 
Tamo-vatsa, is justly rejected by Wa athen, (p. 57.) That the 
legend itself is not connected with this conquest, he has not made 
quite so clear. In fact, his reasoning refers chiefly to the 
pyramids. One grand discrepancy, however, exists between the 
traditions: the Hindoo brings the invaders from the south, 
ZEthiopia ; the Egyptian, from the north, Assyria. 

One fruitful source of strife about the Huksds is the loose 
way in which Manetho’s statements are copied by the moderns. 
An instance occurs in Hengstenberg, p 254. ‘“ According to 
Manetho, their unlimited dominion continued over all Egypt 
511 years.” According to him, it was a dominion of theirs, not 
stated as unlimited, nor as over all Egypt, which lasted so long. 
Had it been unlimited, or not narrowly limited, perhaps the same 
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reasons which led him to give the six first kings, would have 
induced him to name their “ successors ;” or the same which 
induced him to forbear their successors, would also to forbear 
those six. Our view is, that, after the six, at least, their power 
was being continually broken. This accounts for his proceeding. 
He takes the first opportunity of superseding their names by 
the natives, their opponents. His name of the first of those six 
kings, Hengstenberg turns against Rosellini. |“ This not to be 
mistaken Semitish name (Salatis), is alone sufficient argument 
against Rosellini’s Scythians. It is evidently taken from Gen. 
xlii. 6, where it is said Joseph was the Ruler, ory iT, over 
the land.” He then brings forward the history of this con- 
queror as a perversion of that of Joseph the Benefactor. This, 
probably, furnishes the original of the name, if among a nation of 
kindred language to the Israelitish Hebrews. It can do no more ; 
unless we prepare to maintain the identity of Octavian with 
Jupiter, because both were called Augustus ; or of Amon, king of 
Judah, with Ammon, demigod or god of Egypt; or of all the 
sultans of Constantinople, with all the soldans of Babylon or 
Bagdad ; and of these again, with Salatis and Joseph, because of 
the similar title. His conjectural derivation of the name is in- 
genious, but somewhat too fine to carry the weight of the identifi- 
cation of Salatis with Joseph, the Shalid of Egypt, which is as prob- 
lematical as the yet current tradition which identifies, as works 
of Joseph the Shalid, those of Joseph Saladin, the illustrious 
soldan, whose name, despite its similarity with that of Salatis, is, 
we know, of totally different meaning from that proposed by 
Hengstenberg for the latter. It is true the title of Shalid is 
applied to no one else by Moses; but it became afterwards far 
too common. It seems to answer to what Landor calls the 
most glorious of all titles, “ Protector,” inasmuch as the most 
frequent appellative meaning is a Shield; while of those that are 
such, the Hebrew sage tells us (Eccl. 7, 19), that “one wise man 
is worth ten of them in a city.” Joseph was both. But if 
Salatis were not only a Shemite name, but one none had a right 
to, or could be complimented by, but Joseph, why are not 
the names of his successors Shemite? and who are the other 
Israelitish Hebrews performing in this Hukséds masquerade? 
One may smile at certain “ proofs” a good while, and not be 
weary ; one may enjoy many a hearty laugh; but of continual 
farce one must tire. 

Even Lysimachus meets unfair treatment from our worthy 
theologian. He relates of the leprous people, that, driven into 
deserts by the king, night coming on they kindled fires and 
lights for their protection. And what more natural? Had he 
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added that they gave out these lights to be divine, there had 
been a colour for He ngstenberg’s opinion that “any one sees at 
once” this is a perversion of the Mosaic account of the pillar of 
cloud and fire. So, too, “ what Manetho relates further of the 
desire of Amunophis to see the gods appears to be transferred 
from Moses to him,” (p. 256.) Was then the story of Actazoon— 
was that of Semele—borrowed from Moses? Truly none before 
ever charged Moses with “ taking so much on him ” as this. Why, 
the next generation will have the story of Lady Beresford desir- 
ing to see a ghost treated as a mythical variation of the Hebrew 
Lawgiver’s request. But the Professor runs far after this game. 
The very evidences of the credibility of Moses have the chariot- 
horses of their strength ham-strung in his zeal for annihilating 
every other authority. He meddles with Berossus, who, accord- 
ing to him, pretended to write from his native records, but 
really stole from Moses. Now, if Berossus had access to the 
Pentateuch, or its first book, in Hebrew, a dialect kindred to his 
own (for it was not yet madi Greek, and, had it been, he would 
probably have preferred the original), he would more likely have 
made his narration correspond more nearly to the Mosaic. The 
account of Xi-Sonthros, with his predecessors and successors, is 


too plainly an independent piece of evidence for us to give up 
the document to the Doctor’s predilection for sacrificing the 
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fragments of archives of all other nations to enhance the pre- 
servation of those of Israel. ‘Thus, as to the Exodus, he runs a 
tilt against the testimony adduced from Artapames. ‘The Mem- 
phite simply physic val account he ascribes to Egy ptian envy: the 
Heliopolite supernatural relation, to the forgery of a maske xd Jew. 
But either the Memphites had the tradition, or not. If they had, 
where is it? In Artapames. If he is authority for it, he is for the 
Heliopolite. The two traditions, if they ex isted, are, let us assume, 
irrec soncilable. Which shall we believe? Shall we not that whicl 
agrees with Moses? Surely Hengstenberg has better reasons 
for accrediting him, than his bei ing the o7 aly witness, though he 
seems much to desire to make him so. If he has not, we have. 
Supposing Artapames authenticated, and supposing him not 
mistaken in the two traditions ; thoug th we can do without the 
Heliopolite, we would accept it, perhaps we might receive both. 
We could not the Memphite alone, because it is inadequate to 
the contingencies of the case. 

The same want of judgment, of cool, discriminating criticism 
we trace in his remarks on the Tale of Proteus by the Egyptians, 
as a parallel to that of the Huksés by Manetho. It need not 
be added he rejects it wholesale. “In the whole,” he says, “the 
praise of the pretended Egyptian king, Proteus, i is the punclum 
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saliens.”’ We are not going to deny these to be “stolen Greek 
goods,” as he terms them. But if the Kgyptians made this tale 
up from the Greek hints, they had made abundant, if not good 
use of their time since the importation of the Greeks under 
Psammeticus, before the arrival of Herodotus. Praise of the 
Egyptian king is the punctwm saliens, eryo, the narrative is false. 
So, then, disprove the fact of our English Reformation; for with 
many who relate it, praise of Henry is the punctum saliens. Is 
it utterly impossible to discriminate between truth ef fac ts and 
falsehood of motives?) Wicked kings may act well without good 
motives. - All in this story of Proteus might he true, and yet his 
character reversed. 

It is not for old-world facts we have been contending, but for 
an ever-living principle. Truth can defend truth. Force is not 
wanted to uphold it, nor fraud to insinuate it, nor falsehood to 
plead for it. The honest zeal of error may unknowingly infect 
it. Fancy a pupil of our Professor’s, not led through those 
researches which so triumphantly attest the reality—the former 
life—of the exhumed skeleton of Egyptian history, and quietly 
and complacently sipping of these reasonings against Manetho 


ag 
and the Huksés. But he has, perhe ipS, a spirit ready for the 
theories of re-action we have spoken of. Circumstances are not 
such as to let him see the page of Manetho and of Moses har- 
monized side by side. So when the fallacy of the Anti-Mane- 
thonian is discovered, he starts aside, like a broken bow, from the 
truth which he fancies needed such defence. But were there not 
this danger, still injustice to the obscure and weak is an unworthy 
attendant on justice to the known and stom, Though our 
limits have curbed us from speaking in detail of the body of 
Hengstenberg’s work, and his masterly vindication of Moses 

from the friv olous cavils of Von Bohlen (in which, nevertheless, 
it would have been our duty to point out some weak points, and 
some which, unwittingly, no doubt, lie open to our grand objec- 
tion, while on others he is, perhaps, misapprehended and not 
appreciated by his editors); yet we could not refrain from con- 
sidering thus at length errors induced by confining himself to 
one point of view ; errors such as to prejudice a mass of minds 
against him, if not pointed out in a friendly spirit; many minds, 
perhaps, against the truths he advocates. “ Suspicion,” he says, 
“is the legitimate rule of the critic; and all accommodation is 
uncritical.” The two members of the parallelism seem to us ill- 
matched; for if the second is correct, the first should be “ Denial 
is the legitimate rule.” For where is the use of merely suspect- 
ing—or ‘where the fairness of seeming merely to suspect— if you 
are determined against all ac commodation of the matter? He 
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is, in fact, a Robin Hood of critics. He plunders one writer of 
his reputation to enrich another with the spoil; but, somewhat 
uncourteously, he reverses in practice the principle of that “Gen- 
tle Thief ;” since he strips Manetho and Berossus to load with 
their scanty rags of fame Herodotus and Moses, who were well 
enough without, and will scarcely thank him for it even in his 
dreams. 


C.C. 
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N our last number we endeavoured to draw attention to those 
I circumstances in the economical condition of Ireland, by which 
the interests of the inhabitants of Britain, of every class, from 
the highest to the lowest, are at present in many ways most 
seriously endangered. Not denying the existence of grievances 
both of a political and religious character, requiring redress at a 
fitting time, we urged the postponement of all such considerations 
for the present, until the monster evils under which that unhappy 
country groans, have been grappled with and subdued—namely, 
the physical misery of her unemployed millions, the moral and 
industrial paralysis of the bulk of her population, and the de- 
plorable waste and mismanagement of her vast natural resources. 

We recur to the subject thus early, in the conviction that there 
is none of more pressing public importance. Every day brings 
fresh proofs of the necessity of prompt, vigorous, and decisive 
action on the part of the Government and Legislature in this 
direction. And we earnestly trust, that their attention will not 
be diverted from it, by the proposal of measures relating to 
questions of another character, such as we have just adverted to, 
—questions which, however important, will far better bear post- 
ponement; and which, once mooted, would, by exciting party 
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struggles and religious animosities, overlay and prevent a due 
consideration being given to that which vitally affects the 
material welfare of the people of the three kingdoms. 

It is indeed time that this matter were effectually adjusted. 
Ireland, last year (we are writing before the old year expires), 
cost the British public some ten millions of hard money, for the 
direct relief of her starving poor—besides the maintenance of the 
large military and police forces, rendered necessary by the dis- 
affection of her miserable population. This year, both police 
and army have been considerably increased; and great extra- 
ordinary expenditure, to an unknown amount, has been incurred 
in repressing an abortive insurrection. Further outlay is talked 
of; both a large increase of the police force, and the fortification 
of their barracks. Moreover, during the summer, when the vast 
sums collected by the British Association were at length ex- 
hausted, the ‘Treasury made up the deficiencies in the poor-rate 
of the Ww estern Unions, by suczessive grants, which early in 
August had reached the amount of £165,000! How much more 
of the national revenue has since that date leaked out in the 
same direction, is as yet a mystery to unofficial persons. By 
this time, however, the sound portion of the potato crop must 
be nearly consumed; and the corn of last harvest has pro- 
hably been either seized or sold, to pay the rents which the 
landlords have been for months past exacting with more than or- 
dinary haste and rigour—a sort of race going on between their 
bailiffs and the poor-rate collectors. And when it is recollected 
that the rents thus prematurely exacted, together with old arrears, 
and running gale, were contracted for, of course, o2 the assumption 
that ihe tenant would have his potato-crop to live upon, and that 
this crop has almost wholly failed for three successive years, we 
must expect to hear very shortly that, on the one hand, destitu- 
tion has greatly increased—nearly all the small farmers of Ireland 
being converted into paupers—and that, on the other, there is 
nothing left upon the land to take for rates; a combination of 
circumstances which cannot but entail as a consequence the nec. s- 
sity of supporting a large portion of the population of the island 
on what they call, in Ireland, “ imperial resources *—in plain 
English, on public money lev ied from the hard earnings of British 
industry. 

And in addition to these direct Irish burthens, we shall be 
maintaining something like a million or two of Irish, quartered 
in our great towns, and entering into a grievous rivalry with our 
native working population, or w vandering as beggars through the 
thoroughfares - of this island; ;—wretches driven “from their own 
country in daily-increasing ‘numbers, by the impossibility of 
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obtaining a living there in its present circumstances, as well as 
by the harsh and wholesale evictions which are still going on in 
defiance of public opinion, and more largely than ever under the 


protection of the overwhelming military and police force, main- 
tained there at our expense, by which resistance on the part of | 


the people is rendered impossible. 

Is it not then time earnestly to investigate the question, how 
this friglitful state of things may be corrected, before it has in- 
volved the people of both countries in one common ruin? 

There are many who persist in seeing, in the wretched econo- 
mical condition of Ireland, no other malady than an excess of 
population, and look to no other remedy than its diminution by 
wholesale emigration. This appears to us to be but a vulgar 
error; the result of a hasty conclusion from the patent fact that 
the resources of the country, as at present managed, afford an 
insufficient maintenance, and inadequate employment to its 
existing inhabitants. We can understand the anxiety of many 
purblind landlords to get rid, by emigration, or any how, of their 
poor tenantry ; panic-struck, as they are, at their recently-imposed 
liability to an unascertained amount of poor-rate, and too little 
accustomed to any exertions of a business-like character, to 


devise the means of turning to account the abundant supply of 


labour which is at their disposal, in the imprevement of their 
neglected estates. This we can understand. But what we 
cannot comprehend is, that any one worthy of the name of a 
statesman, or capable of taking a comprehensive survey of the 
country from an elevated and independent position, can fall into 
the same mistake. 

First, let us remark, no scheme of emigration has yet been 
projected that would go any way to meet the magnitude of the 
evil to be contended with. Putting aside the enormous cost of 
the process, and the time that must be consumed in the neces- 
sary preparations for the reception of the emigrants in the colo- 
nies, it is obvious that no means of transport could be obtained 
within any moderate period for one-tenth of the two or three 
millions of souls who are reckoned as supernumeraries. But, 
independently of these practical impossibilities, it is clear that 
before the government of any country can be justified in the 
adoption of a vast scheme for the expatriation of multitudes of 
its subjects at the public cost, it ought to satisfy itself, by a close 
inquiry, that the apparent redundancy of population is real and 
otherwise irremediable ; that the resources of the country are 
positively insufficient for the industrial occupation and support 
of the people at home; that the mutual pressure and hurtful 
competition of the working classes are not owing to removable 
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defects in the artificial arrangements of society, which hinder the 
free exercise of their energies in the development of the natural 
capabilities of their native land. 

Can this be truly said of Ireland? Can any one honestly 
make the assertion who has ever fairly studied the question? Is 
it borne out by those whose opinions carry weight and authority, 
—who are best acquainted with the subject, and who have the 
widest opportunities of examining the resources of the country ? 

What says Sir Robert Kane? >? What Sir Randolph Routh, 
Commissary-general Hewitson, or Sir Charles Trevelyan? What 
the officers of the Board of Works?) What the indefatigable and 
experienced compilers of the ‘ Digest of Evidence taken before 
the Devon Commission? What, indeed, we may ask, is the 
universal admission—undisputed even by the most ardent advo- 
cate of emigration? What but that, m the words we lately quoted 
from one of the high authorities just named, Sir C. Trevelyan, 
“Treland presents,” in the yet undeveloped capacities of her soil 
alone, not to mention other resources, “an extensive and varied 
field for the investment of capital and the production of wealth, 
on which her whole unemployed population MIGHT BE EMPLOYED 
WITH GREAT ADVANTAGE TO ALL THE PARTIES CONCERNED.” 
Then can this be a case for the application of some extra- 
ordinary national effort for the removal of a large portion of that 
population ? 

Let us, however, look to see how the leading advocates of 
the emigration panacea endeavour to prove their case. During 
two sessions of parliament, Lord Monteagle has zealously pre- 
sided over a Committee of the Peers appointed to inquire into this 
ag of the expediency of a large scheme of colonization 

from Ireland. At the close of the last session he offered to the 
consideration of the Committee certain resolutions as the founda- 
tion of a report, to which the Committee refused to agree, but 
which we may take to contain a condensed summary of the argu- 
ments of those who look to a great scheme of national coloniza- 
tion as the foremost remedy for the ills of Ireland. The following 
were the most important of these resolutions :-— 

‘That in many districts of Treland the excess of population is such 
as to render agricultural improvement difficult, if not impossible ; and 
also to endanger the public peace.” 

8. “That in some extreme cases the over-populated lands cannot 
support the inhabitants, even assuming the whole gross produce to be 
applied to their maintenance, free trom the payment of rent, rates, or 
taxes,” 

9. “ That this is inconsistent with social order, with the profitable 
existence of property, with the public peace, and with progressive 
civilization.” 
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12. “ That the removal ef such excessive population, or even the 
attempt, without providing means for their future support, has led to 
consequences painful and calamitous to the class removed, as well as 
to the peace of the country.” 

Now we do not hesitate to declare all this (with the exception 
of the twelfth resolution) to be wholly false ; unless, by a poor 
quibble, the words “lands” and “ districts” are intended to 
mean those very limited tracts of arable land alone, upon which, 
under the wretched system of mesne tenancy, subletting, and con- 
acre, and through the facilities afforded by the prolific qualities of 
the potato, families have bred and built up their clusters of hovels, 
till their numbers do in many instances exceed what those par- 
ticular patches of land, so held and cultivated, can support, more 
especially since the failure of the potato. Taking the words, 
however, in this sense, the resolutions quoted afford no support 
to the argument in favour of emigration from Ireland at large. 
But if, on the other hand, they were intended by the framer of 
the resolutions to imply, not particular over-stocked patches of 
arable Jand, but whole baronies, unions, counties, or provinces, 
—nay, even the entire island, which, in fact, is the only sense in 
which they can aid his argument,—we assert that the proposition 
contained in these resolutions is the very reverse of the truth. 

We emphatically assert it to be untrue of Ireland at large, or 
of any one of its provinces, not even of Connaught,—of any 
county, not even of Mayo, Galway, Clare, or Kerry,—of any 
union, not even Lord Monteagle’s most extreme case, Glenties, 
—secarcely of any barony, even Erris,—perhaps not of any single 
rural parish in Ireland, that it could not, dy judicious manaye- 
ment of the natural capabilities of its soil alone (without speaking 
of fisheries, minerals, water-power, commerce, and other extra- 
ordinary resources), be made to support its existing population 
(and more) in comfort, and that by means zof inconsistent with 
“ social order, or the profitable existence of property,” and without 
any of that “danger to the public peace,” which is so awfully 
paraded before our eyes in almost every one of the resolutions; 
on the contrary, with the certainty of putting an end to the dis- 
content and despair of a wretched, oppressed, and unemployed 
population, by which the public peace is, as the twelfth resolution 
truly declares, at present most seriously imperilled. 

The extreme cases of assumed over-population referred to in 
the eighth resolution, are precisely those districts of all Ireland 
in which the natural fertility and productive powers of the soil 
have been least developed by human labour or skill, and which 
consequently present the most favourable field for the exercise of 
that skill and labour in their improvement and culture, They 
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are, in fact, the cases of the twenty or thirty unions in the west 
of Ireland in which the valuation of the rental of the land is below 
the proportion of one pound per annum for every head of the 
population. The extreme case of all is the union of Glenties in 
Donegal, where the valuation is, in round numbers, £16,000 per 
annum, and the population was (we fear we must say) 43,000. 
The county of Mayo is valued at £299,000: its population in 
1841 was 389,000. The entire province of Connaught is valued 
at £1,465,000, while its population is 1,448,000. Upon these 
facts the anti-population alarmists exclaim, “ How can the people 
be maintained? The whole rental, if given up for the purpose, 
would not suffice.” Granted. But, in the first place, do not 
confound the net rental with the gross produce, of which it is but 
a fractional portion. Up to the time of the potato failure, the 
produce has sufiiced to maintain the people (badly enough to be 
sure), and to pay the rental—a rental really much higher than 
the poor-rate valuation—besides. The real question, however, 
is not what either the rental or the produce is now, but what they 
ought to be—what they might become, if a proper use were made 
of the soil. It is most true that both are at present low—miser- 
ably low, as compared with the population. But they are equally 
low as compared with the productive qualities of the land, it cul- 
tivated with moderate skill, as it might be by the labour of that 
same population. 

Not to speak of the barbarous systems of tenure common in 
these districts—joint tenancies, run-dale, infinitesimal divisions 
and separation of holdings, the middleman system, the dispiriting 
tenancy-at-will under perpetually-renewed notices to quit, con- 
acre, &c.—it is notorious that the cultivation of what land is under 
tillaze is of the most wretched kind; drainage, in that moist 
climate, unheard of; naked fallows universal; green crops until 
the potato faiied, unknown. Is it wonderful that lands so culti- 
vated should pay a low rent, and appear overstocked with people ? 
But besides these ill-cultivated tillage lands, there is a vast sur- 
face of pasture land upon which very few persons are employed ; 
and there is an enormous extent of land not cultivated or cropped 
at all, upon which No ONE is employed. 

It appears from the statistical accounts recently compiled by 
Captain Larcom, that in all Ireland, out of an area of 20,808,271 
acres, only 5,238,575 are under crop or tillage, so as to give em~ 
ployment to the people. ‘There are eight millions of acres and 
upwards of permanent pasture, which, though it may pay as high 
arent, does not afford employment to one-sixth of the labour, 
nor grow, perhaps, one-third of the amount of produce that it 
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would if worked under a good system of tillage. Lastly, there 
are about six millions and a quarter acres of wasée land, of which 
near four millions are declared, on the authority of Mr. Griffith, 


to be reclaimable! And these improvable, though still barren, | 


tracts chiefly occur in the west of Ireland, and in those very 
districts which are said to be suffermg most from a redundant 
population. One entire moiety of the province of Connaught 
is yet unredeemed from a state of nature! 

If, then, these western districts appear over-peopled when their 
population is compared to their present rental (which we do not 
deny, but which it is not quite candid of the emigrationists to 
stop at, and go no further), the case is altered if the comparison 
is made with their acreable extent. Thus Connaught, with a 
population of 1,448,000 souls, and a valuation of 1,465,000/., has 
an area of 4,400,000 acres, of which nearly one-half is wholly un- 
cultivated, and no less than 1,156,000 acres of this waste land is 
declared by Mr. Griffith to be reclaimable with profit. 

Of single counties, Mayo, with a population of 389,000, and a 
rental of only 300,000/., has an area of 1,364,000 acres, of which 
800,000 are waste! No less than 470,000 acres, being very nearly 
equal to the whole extent of surface now under cultivation, are 
declared to be reclaimable. Galway, with a population of 423,000, 
and a valued rental of 433,000/., has upwards of 700,000 acres of 
waste, 410,000 of which are reclaimable! Kerry, with a popula- 
tion of 293,G00, has an area of 1,186,000 acres—727,000 being 


waste, and 400,000 of them reclaimable! Even the union of 


Glenties, Lord Monteagle’s xe plus ulira of redundant population, 
has an area of 245,000 acres, of which 200,000 are waste, and for 
the most part reclaimable, to its population of 43,000. While 
the barony of Ennis, that abomination of desolation, has 230,000 
acres of land to its 5,000 paupers—a proportion which as Mr. 
Carter, one of the principal proprietors, remarks in his circular 
advertisement for tenants, “is at the rate of only one family to 
230 acres; so that if but one head of a family were employed to 
every 230 acres, there need not be a single pauper in the entire 
district ; a proof,” he adds, “ rHAT NOTHING BUT EMPLOYMENT 
IS WANTING tO SET THIS COUNTRY TO RIGHTS!” In which 
opinion we fully coincide. 

Well but, it will be said in defiance of Mr. Griffith, “ these 
waste lands are uncultivated only because they will not pay for 
cultivation. They are all bog or rock, are valued at less than a 
shilling an acre, and will scarcely keep a few head of half-starved 
cattle.” Just so it was said, half a century back, of the Norfolk 
and Lincolnshire wolds, that they would not pay for cultivation, 
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that they were worth only a shilling or two per acre, and could 
feed only a few score sabbits, And yet they are now covered with 
luxuriant crops, support countless flocks, give employment to 
thousands of well-paid labourers, and afford, moreover, a large 
rental to their owners, and a considerable profit to their occupiers. 
The greater portion of the west of Ireland is, as respects the de- 
velopment of its productive capacities, just where the heaths of 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire were a century back, only that there is 
excellent reason for believing the staple qualities of their soil to 
be very far superior. 

Are these facts, or are they not? For if they are, it follows 
that the seeming excess of population in the west of Ireland is 
only a consequence of the neglect of the resources of the soil, 
through the grievous mismanagement of its proprietors ; and that 
the real remedy must be found, not in the removal of this arti- 
ficial surplus of labouring men, but in their employment on the 
improvement of the soil, in draining its stagnant waters, in re- 
claiming the moor and the mountain, in removing its stones and 
rocks, in burning its moss and heather, in sub-soiling and deep- 
trenching, in skilful cultivation, in converting the wide expanse 
of barren desert into hundreds of productive farms. 

Are doubts still entertained of the possibility of such a conver- 
sion Is it maintained by any one that the soil of Ireland is in- 
capable of amply repaying the labour of the people of Ireland? 
We believe not. We believe it to be admitted, even by those 
who are the strongest advocates for the removal of the popula- 
tion, that there exists a vast field for agricultural improvement in 
every part of the island. But they have somehow persuaded 
themselves that this is only to be done by the introduction of 
large farms and large capitalists ; and that, in order to put the 
land into their hands, it must first be taken out of those of its 
present occupiers, which can only be done by removing them ; 
that is, in their notion, by taking them altogether out of the 
country. 

In tie first place, however, it is a purely unwarranted assump- 
tion that the necessary improvement cannot be as completely 
effected by the industry of small farmers as of large, if possessed 
of proportionate capital, and well instructed. Sir Robert Kane, 
Mr. Blacker, Mr. Thornton, and other writers on the subject, 
have shown, on the evidence of facts, that the small farm system 
will admit, equally with the large, of all the best modern pro- 
cesses of agriculture ; will pay as high or higher rents, raise a 
larger amount of produce, and (what is a matter of first-rate im- 
portance in relation to Ireland) give employment and a livelihood 
to avery much larger agricultural population—in the proportion, 
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perhaps, of three to one.* Moreover, we have to deal with a 
country already divided into small farms, occupied by a class of 
men who are naturally very unwilling to be “ removed” in order 
to carry out the questionable theories of a particular sect of eco- 
nomists,—and a great proportion of whom are possessed of the 
capital required for a superior system of agriculture, though they 
are unwilling so to expend it without better security of tenure 
than they are at present allowed. 

Again, even were it possible to contemplate the removal of the 
present holders of land, and the introduction of large capitalists in 
their place, is it not clear that these will require vast numbers of 
labourers to execute the improvements expected from them, and 
necessary for the success of their operations? New farm-houses 
and buildings of the most improved kinds will have to be raised 
in every parish and townland of Ireland; the fencing of the en- 
tire country will require to be changed ; new farm roads made; 
rivers must be deepened or embanked; several million acres 
both of arable and pasture land must be thorough-drained and 
sub-soiled; the bogs, moors and mountains drained and reclaimed. 
Here is a vast amount of work to be done, whether by large or small 
capitalist farmers. And, as a preliminary condition, we are told 
we must first, at an enormous expense, export several hundred 
thousands of the working class! One would think we were at a 
game of cross purposes. There are the people on the spot, 
begging, praying, imploring to be set to work! ‘‘ Won’t we get 
work, y’er honour,” is, as Mr. Tuke says, the universal and 
pathetic cry. ‘ Won’t we get work, or we'll die!” Why, 1 
they were sent away, it would be necessary to bring them back 
again, or others in their place, to do the vast amount of work that 
is wanied to be done. Were they are on the spot. Why not 
keep them there, and set them to do the work which every one 
admits ought to be done, and would, if done, pay a good profit on 
the outlay, improve the circumstances of all the parties con- 
cerned, greatly increase the wealth and annual produce of the 
country, and substitute general comfort and contentment for 
misery and disaffection ? 

It is said that capitalists are afraid of the burden of poor-rate, 
afraid of agrarian outrages, and will not risk themselves and 
their property in so disturbed an atmosphere. This last may 
be true of Tipperary and a few other limited districts. But all 
the world knows with what patience and lamb-like resignation, 
the poor inhabitants of Mayo and Galway, of Limerick and 











* See Sir Robert Kane on the Large and Small Farm Systems, in relation 
to Ireland. 
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af Kerry, and of the western extremity of Cork, and generally of 


of Connaught, have borne their unexampled sufferings of the last 
three years. And ifthe dread of agrarian outrage, of being perhaps 
)- picked off, from over a wall, by the bullet of some of the pre- 
e ceding tenants, who had been “ removed” for the purpose of 
y carrying out the “ large farm” system, may account for the un- 
e |} willingness of English or Scotch capitalist farmers to settle in 


Ireland, upon farms recently cleared,—what is to be said of the 
e small Irish farmers themselves, who are in actual occupation of 
1 |} the land, and need dread no vengeance of the kind? How is it 
f they do not expend their capital (which so many of them are 
| known to possess, although they do their best to hide it) upon 
; improvements and better cultivation? As to the poor-rate, if 
1 the poor were employed the rate would be light indeed, as the 
, landowners of some electoral divisions in Wexford and other 


; {— counties have practically experienced; and, as Mr. Carter ac- 
knowledges to be true, even of Erris! 


There must be something else, then, than the dread either of 
, poor-rate or agrarian outrage, which prevents capitalists, whether 
| large or small, from undertaking the improvement of these 
districts, and the employment of their inhabitants. Nor is it 
very dithcult to discover what are the real impediments to this 
beneficial, this all-important process. Mr. Tuke, Mr. Pim, 
every recent writer on Ireland, the entire body of witnesses that 
appeared before the Devon Commission, have long since told us. 
Successive prime ministers have declared the cause. Parliament 
has been amply informed upon it. All the world is aware of it. 
Nobody demes it. Zhe land is in the hands of nominal and em- 
barrassed proprietors, who either cannot, or will not themselves 
improve their estates, or allow such terms of tenure as will induce 
others to improve them, and carry ona spirited system of cultivation. 
* An immense portion of the soil in the most miserable districts of 
Ireland, belongs to persons wholly unable, from their pecuniary 
embarrassments, to expend capital on the improvement of their exten- 
sive estates, to make sale of a portion of them to discharge their debts, 
or to give that security to their tenants, without which they cannot 
be expected materially to improve their farms. As one instance, an 
owner of 100,000 acres of land recently declared himself wholly 
irresponsible for the proceedings on his estate (however harsh they 
might be) towards his tenantry. He had no voice in the matter.”* 


The common cause of the non-improvement of a large portion 
of the land of Ireland, of the non-employment of its population, 





* Circular of the London Committee of the Society of Friends, of 20th 
June, 1848, 
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of their consequent misery and seeming redundancy, and of the 
general tendency to universal pauperism that results from these 
unhappy circumstances, lies in the laws that maintain the pro- 
prieior in & false position, when he is utterly unable or unwilling 
to discharge his duties; maintain him as a great public nuisance, 
a sort of dog in the manger, making no good use of his land 
himself, yet preventing others from so using it; locking up 
that great heaven-provided store-house of wealth—the soil—and 
hindering it from becoming available for the support of starving 
multitudes ! 


“ It is frightful to think,” says Mr. Tuke, “ what sufferings have 
been endured by past generations of the Irish people—as well as by 
the present—what numbers of lives have been sacrificed, or shortened, 
by the unwillingness, or inability of the owners of property to dis- 
charge the commonest duties belonging to their position. ‘Throughout 
Connaught especially, a large portion of the estates remain in the 
hands of families who have possessed them for centuries ; but their 
real value has long since been obtained and spent by the predecessors 
of the present nominal owners. ‘he relation of landjord and tenant 
is, a3 a Consequence, in truth lost. The estates are entailed, and 
cannot be sold to pay the encumbrances. They are in general deeply 
mortgaged ; often in the hands of the mortgagees, or of other creditors, 
or in chancery. And none of these parties, though they may collect 
and retain four-fifths of the rent, have the slightest sympathy with 
the tenants, or feel called upon to do aught else than exact the utter- 
most farthing of rent from them. The embarrassed landlord has, of 
course, no money to expend upon improvements. His immediate 
necessities compel him also to extort the highest possible rent that 
for the moment he can obtain from his oppressed tenantry.”* 


It is the law which has created this abominable state of things, 
which has wholly paralysed agriculture through a great part of 
Ireland, just as commerce would be paralysed by a system of 
law which forcibly maintained bankrupt merchants, manufac- 
turers, or bankers, in their respective positions, with an exclusive 
monopoly of all the commercial transactions of the country. 

But is it to continue this vicious and rotten state of society, 
with all its terrible consequences, that we are called upon to 
expend millions of money in depopulating the country, and expa- 
triating handreds of thousands of its inhabitants, for whom the 
land is admittedly capable of affording employment and a com- 
petent maintenance—who would themselves, indeed, most readily 
gain their livelihood upon it, if only permitted to do so? 

The remedy to such a diseased state of things as we have 








* Tuke’s Visit to Connaught, 1848, p, 39, 
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briefly described (and no one acquainted with the subject will 
all in question the truth of the description), must be, not to 
transport the population to Canada or Australia, but to get the 
land out of the hands of its nominal and incapable owners, and 
into those of active improvers ; to encourage such of the existing 
tenantry as have capital, and who are now forced to conceal it, or 
to carry it off to America, (whither too many, alas! have already 
betaken themselves), to lay it out in improved cultivation, by the 
concession of some durable tenure, or a right to compensation for 
the value of their permanent improvements. Were the public 
to undertake to clear these seemingly over-populated districts of 
their present inhabitants, leaving them in the hands of their 
present owners, they would remain barren and werthless to the 
end of time. When the lands have passed into other hands, and 
under a different system of management, the existing population 
will not be found one too many to execute the work that ought 
to be done—to carry out the improvements that are required. 

It is nevertheless true, that this exchange of owners, however 
desirable a consummation, must be an affair of time. The En- 
cumbered Estates Act, passed in the last Session of Parliament 
for the purpose of facilitating the process, will be very slow, we 
fear, in its operation. It is said that the only visible etfect of the 
Act as yet, is a vast increase in the numbers of estates thrown 
into Chancery, which is only making matters worse, since the 
estates under the care of the Court of Chancery are notoriously 
the worst managed in all Ireland. Even in such cases as are 
brought under the operation of the Act, it is said that from two 
to five years will be required to complete the sales. Ii these 
assertions at all approach to the truth, the Act upon which so much 
stress has been laid is worth nothing for immediate use, and 
Parliament cannot, in this case, hesitate to improve its provisions, 
and carry out the intention of the statute by some additional 
enactment. 

But even supposing this done, it is clear the land-market must 
not be glutted at once by forced sales, or the selling value will 
be depreciated to a degree unjust to the land-owners and their 
creditors likewise. What then is to be done in the interim? 
The mischief is most pressing. The population, not being em- 
ployed, presses as a ruinous burthen upon the rates, and is 
becoming seriously demoralized by idleness. 

To mew up, as is now done, thousands of able-bodied men in 
places of confinement called workhouses (like ducus a non lucendo, 
we suppose, because no work is done in them), or to employ them, 
as the Commissioners require, in cases of out-door relief, in 
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breaking tons of granite for which there is no demand ;* and this 
often in sight of many square miles of naturally fertile land, water- 
logged for want of drainage, or barren only for want of reclama- 
tion—would be a sinful and a ruinous folly. 

To take them off by a costly process to our colonies, would be 
an equal absurdity and extravagance ; for, as has been remarked, 
they wiil be wanted back again when the land has got into the 
hands of persons capable of developing its latent capacities. 

Moreover, the cultivated land itself is deteriorating and dimi- 
nishing in extent ; large numbers of farmers being either forced to 
give up their holdings, in order to qualify under the quarter-acre 
clause for relief as paupers; or unable to bear up against the 
exactions of their landlords, and the poor-rate besides, together 
with successive bad seasons, deserting their farms in despair, and 
carrying off what little property they can scramble together to 
America. * 

What then is to be done? How are we to meet the immediate 
temporary difficulty, during the period of transition to a better 
system of ownership and management of land? It is a question, 
than which none more urgently presses for solution. Delay 
may he fatal to the possibility of improvement. Already, as has 
been observed, the capital dispersed through the country is fast 
taking to itself wings, and flying off across the Atlantic in the 
pockets of the most industrious and enterprising landholders. 
Before long, the land will be left unoccupied, impoverished, and 
encumbered with paupers, demoralized by a long course of idle- 
ness and gratuitous relief, In such a state it may not be easy to 
persuade a new set of proprietors or occupiers to undertake its 
improvement. 

We suggest remedial measures of three kinds. 

1. Such as may stimulate and aid immediate improvement on 
the part of the landowners. 

2. Such as may stimulate to the utmost enterprise, industry, 
and the expenditure of capital on the part of the occupiers of the 
land. 

3. The productive employment, by the authorities, of all such 
able-bodied labourers as remain unabsorbed by the demand of 
private employers, and a burden consequently on the rate. 

We shall say a few words on each of these heads :— 

1. The first would include, probably, an extension of the 





* “Inthe Union of Boyle, the guardians lately sold a large quantity of broken 
stone, which cost them at least £100, for £3 10s. to the contractor of the 
Shgo and Dublin turnpike road.”—Dudlin Evening Mail. November 3, 1843. 
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million-and-a-half loan to landowners, made under the Land Im- 
provement Act. As yet, however, the sum already allotted to 
this purpose is by no means exhausted. Applications, i indeed, 
have been made for the whole amount, and a quarter of a million 
advanced, chiefly as a first instalment. But up to the date of 
the last Report of the Board of Public Works on the subject 
(some time back, certainly, viz., the 8th of July last), only 
38,000/. of the second instalment (to obtain which it is necessary 
to prove the expenditure of the first according to the conditions 
required by the Board) had been claimed; a circumstance “ in- 
dicating,” say the commissioners, “ dittle exertion on the part of 
the borrowers generally, considering the extreme destitution of 
the people.” Indeed, it is added that “ many of the proprietors 
who had obtained loans, had not even yet commenced operations.” 
In many instances where they had been commenced they were 
suspended shortly, in consequence of the terms offered by the 
landowners to the labourers they employed being such as to 
make it impossible for them to live and work. We find it 
reported, by Captain Wynne, of works of the kind undertaken in 
the Boyle Union last summer :—* The first condition of employ- 
ment made by the landlord was, having paid the last May rent ; 
the second, that the employed should leave one half of his wages 
in liquidation of the Novemler rent, receiving the other in meal. 
This was not found to answer, and the work is suspended.” * It 
would seem from this that Irish landlords will not even employ 
their poor on the improvement of their own estates, with money 
lent to them for the purpose by the Treasury on the easiest 
terms, except upon condition that they are allowed to pocket 50 
per cent. at least of the outlay, as an immediate bonus on the 
transaction ! 

Nothing but this inveterate apathy and criminal neglect on the 
part of the proprietors, can obstruct the beneficial working of the 
Act. The commissioners declare their unhesitating convictions 
that the full return of 8 per cent. net profit on the entire sum 
expended, will be realized on the average in increased rental alone, 
if the works are executed on the system they have laid down. 

As a stimulant to careless proprietors the Poor-law is said to 
act but imperfectly, owing to the distribution of the burden of the 
rate equally over the whole of each electoral division ; thus taxing 
alike the spirited landlord who has borrowed money for the pur- 
pose of employing all the poor on his estate, and his reckless 
neighbour who employs nobedy. And many suggestions are 
made for more justly apportioning, and, if possible, individualizing 





* Distress Papers. Seventh series, p. 78. 
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the burden, at all events, of the support of the able-bodied poor. 
Most of these proposals involve a reduction of the area of taxa- 
tion. Such a change, however, unless accompanied by a stringent 
and retrospective law of settlement and removal, would at its 
own object, operating only as a premium on CLEARANCE, both 
past and future. But the benefit sought by the change can 
hardly be worth purchasing at the price of all the lities ation 
between parishes, the shudtle-cocking of the poor, and other end- 
less evils which England has notoriously undergone, through 
her laws of removal and settlement ; and which already have oc- 
casioned their modification, and will shortly, no doubt, cause 
their repeal—at all events, the enlargement of the area of poor- 
rate charge. And, under any circumstances, anything approach- 
ing to a townland or estate area of taxation would completely 
exempt from rates all those large and rich tracts of grazing land 
which give employment to no labour, or next tu none. 

It has been suggested, that the end in view, of individualizing 
the burden of the rate for the relief of the unemployed poor, 
might be far more fully attained, and without the accompaniment 
of these evils, by the adoption of the principle of the English 
Labour-rate Act of 1832. This would require every rate-payer, 
owner as well as occupier, to employ his fair proportion of the 
labourers of the division, according to the valuation of his holding ; 
and, in default, to contribute to the rate for the relief of the un- 
employed labourers, in proportion to his short-coming in this 
respect. Although far from being unobjectionable, yet, as a 
temporary measure, during the period of transition to a sounder 
state of things, when artificial stimulants to employment will 
not be needed, this suggestion, we think, offers a resource with 
more of good and less of mischief in it than any that has yet 
been devised. And we, therefore, commend it to the considera- 
tion of the committee ‘that will doubtless be appointed as soon 
as Parliament meets, to review and endeavour to improve the 
poor-law. 

2. The second class of measures—namely, such as may stimu- 
late and encourage to the utmost improvements and outlay of 
capital on the part of the occupying tenantry—must include the 
long-promised alterations in the laws that regulate the relations 
between landlord and tenant. If it be considered that this sub- 
ject requires still further examination and discussion, before it 
can be completely adjusted, than it has undergone already by a 
royal commission which lasted two whole years, and a a committee 
of the House of Commons which sat on it through five months 
of the last session, let a temporary measure, at all events, be 
passed without delay, securing to existing tenants a right to com- 
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pensation for all improvements they may effect in their holdings 
within a limited period—say, the next five years., If it be 
thought desirable, the improvements might be confined to direct 
ameliorations of the soil, by drainage, subsoiling, reclamation, 
removal of rocks and stones, &c.—excluding the erection of 
buildings, which landlords are apt to consider of questionable 
benefit. It may be sufficient to allow the tenant to remove, on 
Jeaving his farm, the materials of such buildings as he may erect. 
These are provisions no just landlord can object to. And we 
entertain a strong opinion that if enacted, and that the machinery 
of the Act by which the right to compensation is to be proved 
and enforced, be of a simple character, it would instantly bring 
out a mass of hidden capital—now lying dormant and almost 
useless in savings’ banks, bog-holes, broken tea-cups, and odd 
corners—sufiicient in itself to —— much of the existing sur- 
plus of labour. It is the unhappy delay of some measure of this 
kind which has been the main cause of the reluctance of the 
occupying tenantry to exert themselves to improve their wretched 
system of agriculture. This alone is now driving thousands of 
them to fly from their native land, and carry their i industry and 
capital across the Atlantic, to a country where they may expend 
it with the certainty of being allowed to reap its returns, without 
the risk of being robbed of the value their labour and outlay have 
created, by an extortionate and unprincipled landlord, or his 
ravenous creditors. Nota day should be lost in stopping this 
leakage of the vital elements of national wealth and strength, now 
hourly taking place. Even the landlords, surely, must see the ne- 
cessity of this. ‘They run great risk of shortly finding themselves 
deserted by all their most industrious tenants, and left with their 
lands on their hands, uncultivated, but peopled with paupers. 
Should this be the case, and the result prove ruinous to many, 
they will only have to blame their own obstinate and prolonged 
adherence to a system of tenancy which, by keeping the occu- 
piers of their farms in a state of abject and slavish dependance 
on their will and caprice, destroys the motive principle of 
industry, the hope of gain—places a penal restraint on im- 
provements—and warns the cultivators of the soil that, if they 
expend their capital and Jabour in augmenting its productiveness, 
another may come in and confiscate all the profits of their 
undertaking. 

It is sad to think that the lesson—a simple one after all—that 
industry can only exist where it is allowed a right to what it 
creates—a right, the concession of which is, in fact, the first step 
to the institution of property—could only be taught to the land- 
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lords of Ireland at the expense of a ruined tenantry, a pauperised 
people, and a beggared country. 

3. The last in the order adopted, but the first, perhaps, in 
importance, of the measures we recommend for immediate ap- 
plication, is a system of productive works of a public character, 
for the employment of such able-bodied labourers as may not 
be at first absorbed by “ private enterprise,” though aided and 
stimulated in the several modes we have suggested. By works 
of a public character, we mean that they must not be for the 
profit of private individuals. 1f the rate-payers provide the funds, 
the work should be carried on for their benefit in the aggregate ; 
if the public are called on to pay the cost, the proceeds must be 
carried to the public account. Nor can there be a doubt that 
means may be found in every Union in Ireland, but especially 
in the most pauperised districts of the West, for employing 
almost any number of able-bodied labourers that may become 
chargeable, productively, and even with profit,—if only the 
authorities be armed with the necessary power of entering on 
improvable lands for this purpose. 

In our last number we touched on this subject, and pointed 
out the kind of works we considered preferable. These are— 

1. The extension of the system of ArrertaL Drainace, 
which the Commissioners of Public Works have already ably 
commenced under the existing Drainage Acts, but which they 
have been stopped from carrying on to anything like the extent 
required, both by want of funds, and want of power to act on 
their own authority, where the landowners neglect or refuse to 
co-operate. From these causes it appears, in their last Report, 
that many important works of this nature were suspended, both 
last year and the year before, at a time when distress was urgent, 
the interest of the proprietors in their completion unquestion- 
able, and the general benefit derivable from their continuance as 
evident as the loss, both public and private, occasioned by their 
stoppage. In proof of the extreme utility of these operations, 
the commissioners state :— 


* Instances of particular cases have come under our cognizance, in 
which the first year’s crop of portions of the drained lands has yielded 
a profit, over and above rent and costs of cultivation, exceeding the 
whole amount to which the same land becomes liable for the expenses 
of drainage.” * 


When such are the beneficial results of the judicious employ- 
ment of labour on works of this description, under competent 








* Report, p. 22. 
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public officers, is it to be tolerated that their execution should be 
barred by the carelessness, stubbornness, or absence of a few 
(perhaps but nominal) proprietors, and the able-bodied popula- 
tion of whole districts, in consequence, shut up in workhouses, 
or fed gratuitously at the public cost, in unproductive and de- 
moralising idleness ? 


It has been said, however, that Government is stepping out of 
its proper province, when it executes or enforces the execution 
of works of this kind. It is maintained that they should be left 
to the private enterprise of the proprietors of the lands which 
they would improve. And, above ail, it is declared with em- 
phasis, that no works executed by Government ever are pro- 
ductive. But, in the first place, “Ireiand is in an exceptional 
state. If left to the energy and enterprise of her proprietors, 
works of this kind will probably never be effected at all; cer- 
tainly not at the present time, when their execution is so im- 
portant. Moreover, they are a kind of improvements which, 
eteating many estates at once, are nat likely anywhere to be 

indertaken by t the voluntary concurrence of all the individual 
ouners, but partake of a public character, and fa!l, therefore, 
properly enough within the sphere of government action. One 
instance of the benefit prac tically resulting from such operations 
was related to us recently in a letter from a friend :— 

“ Travelling the other day from Dublin to Navan, in the county of 
Meath, on the front seat of the coach, I noticed a large main drain of 
recent constru ction, running as faras the eye could reach. On asking 
the driver by whom it was done, he replied, ‘ by the Board of Works ; 
and added, ‘ sir, the oldest inhabitant of this country, never before 
saw that land at this time of year. It was always covered with water. 
But now it is so dry, that every acre can be brought into excellent 
cultivation ; and by that one simple drain, many hundred acres of 
good land have been made productive at once.’” 

2. But it is chiefly on the reclamation of the WASTE LANDs of 
the western counties that we conceive the most valuable means 
would be found for productively engaging their unemployed 
labour. In our last notice of this subject, we entered into no 
detail as to the specific measure we should recommend. Several 
have, at various tienes, been brought before the notice of Parlia- 
ment and the public. ec. ‘Two bills for the purpose have been read 

a first time in the House of C ommons ;—at the instance of Mr. 
Pou! lett Scrope in 1846, and of Mr. F rench in the Jast session. 
Mr. Thornton has published one plan, Mr. Douglas another. 
These schemes all agree in their principal features. It is pro- 
posed that when in any union a considerable number of able- 
bodied paupers require relief, mere than can be usefully employed 
Vout. L.—No. II. Zt 
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on the small farms attached to the workhouse—which we rejoice 
to perceive are now becoming generally adopted—the Poor-law 
Commissioners should be empowered to apply to the Board of 
Works to survey the district, and report what considerable tracts 
of waste land within it offer the greatest facilities for reclamation. 
Upon their report, the Lord Lieutenant should have power to 
-authorize entry to be made by the union authorities upon such 
lands, and the works to be proceeded with. The able-bodied 
labourers engaged on them might be lodged in temporary huts, 
run up for the purpose (as is the case with those employed on 
the earthworks of a railway), their families remaining at home. 
In order to check the crowding of numbers to the works who 
could by exertion obtain other employment, the system of ration- 
pay might be adopted, instead of money-wages—each labourer 
receiving just what his necessities require, and no more; he and 
his family being maintained, in fact, by out-door relief, for which 
his labour would be required in return. This is the old principle 
of the Elizabethan law, of which Sir W. Blackstone observes, 
that “ the further any subsequent plans for maintaining the poor 
have departed from it, the more impracticable and pernicious 
these attempts have proved.’’* 

The funds for carrying on the works might be advanced by 
Government on the joint credit of the rates of the union and of 
the lands improved by them. But this is not an essential part 
of the scheme; for if sufficient rates can be collected to maintain 
the able-bodied poor in this manner, loans might be dispensed 
with. It is, however, a principal recommendation of the proposal, 
that the outlay being productive, ample security will be afforded 
for the certain repayment of any advances, by which it may become 
necessary in some cases to relieve the extreme burden of the 
poor-rate. 

The lands thus appropriated would be valued, and purchased 
in the same manner as if taken for roads under a presentment 
sessions order. But it might be advisable, in most cases, that the 
purchase-money should not be paid down, but at a fixed rate of 
interest remain a first charge, or quit-rent, on the improved lands. 

With regard to the subsequent disposal of these lands, after 
being more or less completely reclaimed, according to the pressure 
of able-bodied pauperism, it has been suggested that a small 
portion might be retained by the union authorities as a model 
and industrial farm; that another portion might be employed as 
a vagrant work-farm, on the principle of the penal home colonies 
of Holland, which are understood to be very successful as places 





* 4 Comm., 432, 
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of confinement and reformation for idle and able-bodied mendi- 
cants, who are there compelled to maintain themselves. The 
remainder should be divided into farms of moderate size, and 
sold or leased in perpetuity at quit-rents sufficient at least to 
cover all the expenses incurred. This last feature in the proposed 
plan is one of its most valuable ingredients, since it will afford 
the means of locating, in a condition of independence and comfort, 
many of the most industrious of that class of small farmers who 
have been squeezed out of their recent occupations by the famine, 
or the progress of consolidation. Many of the paupers themselves 
may be eventually settled as tenants, or as labourers, on the 
cultivated soil thus redeemed from the waste. It is affirmed by 
the compilers of the Digest of Evidence taken by the Devon 
Commission, as the result of much experience in similar im- 
provements, and a mature study of the question—an aftirmation 
supported by statistical details and calculations—that such a treat- 
ment of the waste lands of Ireland would provide a livelihood for 
no less than half a million of the labouring population, repre- 
senting at least two millions of souls; and would thus not merely 
prove a saving of the national capital now lost on the unpro- 
ductive maintenance of the able-bodied poor, but “ would produce 
a very large permanent gain to the country at large; raising the 
produce of the 3,755,000 acres of reclaimable waste, now not 
averaging four shillings per acre, to a value of at least six pounds 
per acre; 7.¢., creating a new produce of the ANNUAL VALUE of 
twenty-two millions, while the first three or four years’ crops will 
return the cost requisite to bring about this change.’’* 

Many instances might be quoted from the evidence taken by 
the commission in proof of the great increase of value resulting 
from the reclamation of mountain and bog-land in Ireland. We 
can find room but for one, which we select because it is now 
being followed up by the spirited improver on a much larger 
scale, In 1830, Mr. C. Colthurst took a farm of twenty acres of 
deep bog in the county of Cork, on which the preceding tenant 
had failed, his rent being seven pounds and a fraction. Two 
acres only had been at all reclaimed. Mr. Colthurst drained 
and reclaimed the remainder, and gives in evidence the details of 
his expenses and receipts, from which it appears that at the ex- 
piration of five years he had cleared the entire cost, and a profit 
of twenty pounds besides, and had created a permanent increased 
value on the land of eighty pounds per annum in place of seven. 
Mr. Colthurst is now engaged in similarly reclaiming 300 acres 
more of the adjoining bog, the details of which he gave at a 


* Devon Digest, vol. I. p. 565, 
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recent meeting of the Macroom Board of Guardians ; and, at the 
same time, declared that there are in that union many thousand 
acres capable of equal improvement. 

In Lancashire many valuable farms have been similarly created 
within a few years past upon moss-land, previously of no value 
whatever. And we have the assurance of Mr. Baines, Colonel 
Rawthorne, Mr. Wilson France, and other gentlemen who have 
effected these improvements, that they fully pay a profit of 10 
per cent. rental, and that both their produce and the labour to 
which they give employment are as large as in good upland farms, 

Mr. Baines thus wrote to Lord Morpeth in August, 1846. 


“T take the liberty of bringing before your lordship the following 
sketch of what has been done by the different cultivators of peat-moss 
or bog, in this and the adjacent townships. By their joint efforts, 
at least two thousand acres of moss-land, fully as wet and as barren 
as the worst bog in Ireland, have been reclaimed, and are at present 
producing large crops; and I feel no doubt that, by the continuance 
of these efforts, the largest of all the mosses of Lancashire will, in a 
few years, be covered with abundant harvests. The house from which 
this letter is dated, stands in the midst of a tract of land which had 
never given employment, or yielded food to man, until within the last 
twenty-five years. And yet it is now surrounded by four or five hun- 
dred acres of good land, producing wheat, oats, root-crops, and grass 


in great abundance, and yielding a larger return than the average of 


soils in England. Such is the state of many hundred acres of moss- 
land which I well remember a trackless waste. And so little danger 
is there of this kind of land returning to its original state (as some 
report), when it is managed with skill and judgment, that I would 
confidently place the moss-farms on Lord Francis Egerton’s estates, 
on the north side of Chat Moss, which have been reclaimed at least 
Jifty years, in comparison with the generality of good upland farms. 
I have been all over them within the last week, and seldom have I 
seen land covered with richer herbage, fields surrounded with finer 
farms, or a greater appearance of fertility in the soil, or prosperity in 
the cultivators. It is true that these results cannot be brought about 
without cost, and skill, and patience. But since they have been 
effected in a district where the wages of farm-labourers are as high, if 
not higher, than in any part of England, surely there would be no 
insuperable difficulty in effecting them in Ireland, where wages are 
only one half what they are here, and where the government might 
give facilities to the reclaimers of waste lands which we have never 
had.”* 


It is remarkable that one of the farms on Chat Moss was re- 








* Letters to Lord Morpeth on the practicability of reclaiming the Waste 
Lands of Ireland; in the Lirerpool Times, August, 1846, 
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claimed by the labour of the able-bodied paupers of the union of 
Chorlton (a township of Manchester). And the experiment is re- 
ported, on the authority of a poor-law inspector, to have suc- 
ceeded admirably, both as a test of destitution, and a productive 
and profitable mode of maintaining the able-bodied poor of the 
union. Another similar instance is reported of the township of 
Farnley Tyas, near Huddersfield. This township having a num- 
ber of able-bodied poor on its relief lists, in 1842, employed 
them in reclaiming a tract of a few acres of moor-land in tiie 
vicinity. The result was, that at the end of four years, the com- 
mittee by whom the business was managed, had relieved ail their 
able-bodied poor in a healthy and industrial mode, had converted 
a piece of barren waste into a fertile garden, had thereby per- 
manently augmented the wealth of the country; they had, more- 
over, gained 10 per cent. on their transactions, and had their 
original relief fund vndiminished.* 

What good reason can be given why this same practical and 
inexpensive mode of relieving the able-bodied poor should not 
be followed with the same success in every union of Ireland in 
which waste land is to be found? Had a system of reproductive 
employment of this kind been pursued in that country in place 
of the useless road-works of 1846-7, the six millions of hard 
money, which was then irredeemably spent, would have been at 
this moment probably in hand, and employable as a circulating 
fund for obviating the destitution and developing the latent re- 
sources of Ireland. That great opportunity is gone, never to 
return. But it is not too late to prevent the expenditure of other 
millions as uselessly, if not in precisely the same manner—in 
feeding idle thousands in close confinement, like fowls in a coop, 
—while much fertile land around is left barren for want of their 
labour ! 

We have only room to notice three leading objections currently 
made to this proposal. One is, that it is a system of “ national 
workshops,” of the Louis Blanc fashion. The fact, however, is 
that the true parallel of the Parisian ateliers nationaux is to be 
found in the existing workhouses, crammed with able-bodied men, 
fed in organized idleness, or set upon sham work only, and there- 
fore demoralized. Real hard out-door labour, of a productive cha- 
racter, such as digging, ditching, and draining, would be the best 
test of able-bodied destitution, and a school of industry instead of 
idleness. In Paris, of course, no means existed for the applica- 
tion of such a test; nor, indeed, in the hurry and tumult of a 
revolution in which a mob of unemployed workmen had just 
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upset a throne, would its application have been possible. In 
Ireland we have the unemployed population not concentrated in 
a town, but scattered through the country ; not armed and tri- 
umphant, but starving and entreating for work ; and the work to 
be done lies everywhere around and about them, calling as loudly 
to the eye and the judgment for their employment upon it. 

The next objection—a most ungenerous and narrow-minded 
vne—is that the people of the West of Ireland are Crexrts, and 
nothing can be done with them. In the first place, it may be 
said, “ At all events, there they are—some millions of them. 
You w#ust do something with them. Will you let them starve? 
Humanity, Policy, even the Law now, say, No! They shall be 
maintained somehow! The only question, then, is, will you not 
try at least to induce them to maintain themselves by productive 
labour, rather than keep them gratuitously at a dead loss?” But 
whoever will discard prejudice, and fairly examine this charge 
against the Celtic race, will find ample evidence that if the “ mere 
Irish ” are deficient in some of the faculties that so highly dis- 
tinguish and elevate the Anglo-Saxon all over the globe, yet that 
in the more humble qualities of teachableness, and willingness 
to execute hard work of a plain kind, they are excelled by no 
race. ‘This is attested by their employers throughout America 
and britain. It has been especially attested by the voices of all 
the engineer officers who during the last few years have had the 
superintendence of the government works of a productive cha- 
racter in Ireland. The last Report of the Board of Works con- 
tains the following passage :— 

“ ‘The peasantry throughout Ireland, though ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of agriculture, are excellent labourers with the spade, and are 
easily instructed in the manner of making fences, cutting drains, or 
forming roads, which they execute both neatly and expeditiously ; and 
a little encouragement is sufficient to induce pride in their handiwork. 
Hence no difficulty has been found in any district, in carrying out 
the works when judiciously laid out and directed.”* 

Are these a people to be despaired of? Are they not rather 
the instruments most aptly fitted for opening up that great field 
of productive industry which Ireland offers to those who have 
science, intelligence, and energy enough to direct the necessary 
operations for converting into almost boundless wealth her 
vast resources in land and labour? 

The third and last objection we shall notice, is that raised by 
the owners of waste lands, who do not like to part with them 
“on compulsion.” The first reply we make to this is, that 


* Sixteenth Report of the Board of Works. 1848, P. 6. 
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when houses, gardens, parks, and “ spots endeared by the fondest 
associctions,’ are daily taken “ on compulsion,” for public ob- 
jects of inferior importance by far to that we have here in view— 
we need not scruple to purchase compulsorily an almost barren 
desert. But we do not stop here. There is something revolting 
to the first principles of society, in the idea that individuals are 
to be at liberty to retain, in an unproductive state, vast tracts of 
land, which might give employment and sustenance to myriads 
who are starving and idle from want of both. 

The principle that the property of the soil of a country is 
originally vested in the state, or sovereign, in trust for the people; 
that the people have a right to reclaim it froma state of waste, 
and cultivate it when necessary for their subsistence; and that 
such reclamation forms an equitable title to a permanent property 
in land, may be found running through the law and customs of 
every nation on the earth, including even the least civilized. 
Throughout the East (subject to the claim of the sovereign to a 
proportion of the produce), “ the property of cultivated Jand has 
always lodged in him who cut away the wood, cleared, and tilled 
it, and in his heirs.” ‘These are the words of the Hindoo insti- 
tutes of Menu, a work of immense antiquity. 

Recent travellers in China declare it to be, from time imme- 
morial, the law of that country, that any person, upon giving 
notice in a certain form, of his intention to reclaim any tract of 
waste land, may acquire a permanent title to it against the world, 
upon the execution of the work. And to this law, in a great de- 
gree, is ascribed the extreme fertility that has been so generally 
given by high cultivation to the soil of that country. 

The law of the Scandinavian nations, who occupied the north 
of Europe, has always required those chiefs or nobles, in whom it 
vested a property in large tracts of land, to allot to all the in- 
habitants of their estates a sufficient area for their maintenance, 
And in the countries over which the feudal system extended, the 
lords, by universal custom, conceded a more or less durable right 
of occupation (by copy of court-roll, or other form) to such in- 
habitants as undertook to reclaim or cultivate portions of the 
waste land or common of the manor; while the courts, acting 
on a principle of equity, have seized every opportunity of con- 
verting the tenures so founded into a permanent prescriptive 
title. The colonists of the New World have generally proceeded 
on the same principle; the State affixing to its grants of waste 
land to individuals, conditions more or less stringent, for the pur- 
pose of securing its improvement and cultivation, and reserving 
a right to resume it, or imposing a special tax on it, if suffered to 
remain beyond a certain time in a state of waste. 
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We have recentiy met with a remarkable exemplification of an 
analogous, though not strictly similar, principle of law, prevailing 
in a part of this island notorious for its peculiar industry, Corn- 
wall; and which has been, in a late judgment of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, upheld as a salutary and expedient principle by 
the highest judicial authority of the realm. 

It appears, that in Cornwall and Devonshire, any person may 
enter upon the waste land of another, and mark out by four 
corner boundaries a certain area, within which he purposes to dig 
for tin. After recording the particulars in the Stannary Court, 
and going through certain other forms, he obtains from the court 
an exclusive right to raise ore within those limits upon paying a 
certain fixed royaltv to the landowner. ‘This right descends to 
executors, and may be preserved, on ce:tain conditions, for an 
indefinite time. Lord Denman, on giving judgment last year in 
a case in which this right was disputed,* said, “There can be no 
doubt that it is most reasonable, fulfilling every requisite of a good 
custom. ‘The mine is parcel of the soil; the ownership is in the 
owner of the soil; but it is a parcel which, to discover and bring 
to the surface, may ordinarily require capital, skill, enterprise, 
and combination ; which, while within the bowels of the earth, is 
wholly useless to the owner as well as to the public; and tie bring- 
ing of which inio the market is eminently for the bencfit of the 
public. If, terefore, the owner of the svil cannot, or will nol, do 
this for himself, he shall not be ailowed to lock it up from the 
public: and, therefore, ia such case (unkss when by inciosure he 
may seem to have devoted the land to other important purposes in- 
consisient with mining operations, such as agriculture or building), 
any man may secure to himself the right lo dig the m-nes under the 
land, rendering a ceriain portion of the produce to the owner of 
the soil.” 

Every point of this argument is as applicable to the utilization 
of the productive qualities of the surface of the land as of its 
hidden minerals. If the principle is “ reasonable” and “ for the 
benefit of the public” in the one case, it is equally so in the 
other ; and, on this.ground, ought to be equally sanctioned by 
law. ‘True, the customary law is confined to the appropriation 
of the minerals, But what is all statutory legislation but the en- 
actment of laws on the sole ground of their being “ reasonable, 
and for the benefit of the public?” If it be reasonable and to 
the advantage of the public that the law which we have stated to 

prevail in China should have force in this country also (and Lord 
Denman’s judgment fully bears out this view), why not enact it? 








* Rogers vc. Brenton, X, Queen’s Bench Reports, Part L., p- 60, 
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At all events, the owner of vast tracts of reclaimable land, if he 
cannot, or will not reclaim and cultivate it himself, or lease it out 
on such terms as will induce others to do so, “should not be 


allowed to lock it up from the public; more especially in a 
country and at a time when large numbers of the population are 
idle for want of employment, and starving for want of food, both 
of which the reclamation of these waste lands would afford them. 

The proposed appropriation of such lands to this purpose by 
the State, upon fair terms of purchase from their present owners, 
would therefore be a proceeding not only in accordance with 
the daily practice of the legislature in the case of land required 
for roads, canals, railroads, &c., but also with the principles of 
our ancient customary law, as exemplified in the mining rights 
of Cornwall and Devon, and expounded by the Chief Justice of 
England. 


The measures we have here recommended for immediate adop- 
tion, to meet the difficulties of the present crisis, and secure, 
without delay, the productive employment of the able-bodied 
labouring population of Ireland, on the land of their own country, 
which is so fully capable of repaying their labour, if judiciously 
applied to it, may be briefly summed up as— 

I. The encouragement of the “ private enterprise” — 

Of landowners, by loans on the principle of the Land Improve- 
ment Act. 

Of tenants, by an Act securing to them compensation for im- 
provements executed within a limited time. 

Of doth, by an individualization of the burden of the poor- 
rate, by means of a labour-rate on the lands which do not give 
proportionate employment to the peasantry, according to the 
principle of the English Labour-rate Act of 1831. 

II. The employment on public works of whatever local sur- 
plus of labourers may still remain, particularly on— 

Arterial drainage, and 
Waste land reclamation. 
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N article in the ‘Quarterly Review’ for September, upon 

which we shall be tempted to comment, has reminded us of 

the duty of again noting, and furthering, as far as it may be in 

our power, the progress of an object which has ever appeared to 

us, in its moral tendencies, of great national importance,—the 
diffusion of a taste for music among all classes of the people. 


We need not return to the subject of a former paper,—the 
mistake made by the Committee of Council for Education, in 
giving the exclusive patronage of Government, not to music, but 
to the Wilhem method of teaching music, introduced by Mr. 
Hullah. The result has verified our predictions. It has been 
seen, and is now generally admitted, that the Government Board, 
by this false step, limited its means of usefulness in a new branch 
of popular instruction, to the narrowest possible sphere. Practi- 
cally proclaiming a very indifferent system of teaching music the 
best, and discountenancing all efforts not made in one direction, 
expectations were excited by Government of a royal road to the 
art of “ sight-singing,” certain to be disappointed when the real 
crudeness and the mechanical dryness of the Wilhem plans 
were fairly tested; and this disappointment was equally certain 
to tend to a very general discouragement of the science in 
quarters previously not unfavourably disposed to its cultivation. 
in the humbler class of schools, for which alone the assistance 
of the State was required, there appears now to be less attention 
given to the study of vocal music, scientifically, than before the 
Wilhem method was heard of in England ; it having entirely failed 
in rendering music attractive, or the science itself intelligible to 
juvenile classes. With the adult classes, under the personal super- 
intendence of Mr. Hullah, the method has been more successful, 
owing, however, rather to the ability of the teacher than the sim- 
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plicity of his manual; but these classes, instead of spreading over 
the country, as was intended, are chiefly confined to the training 
of recruits for one or more of the London Sacred Harmonic 
Societies. 

We are glad, however, to notice signs of a re-awakening of 
interest upon this question. The public has refused to be tied 
down by the Committee of Council to the Procrustean bed of 
system, but the love of music has not been extinguished ; 
popular concerts, oratorio performances, and musical lectures, 
attended by crowded audiences, appear to be on the increase ; and 
a desire to acquire some knowledge of the mysteries of the 
science, and make up for the deficiencies, in this respect, of 
early education, is widely manifested. 

Of this we have recently had a striking evidence in the effect 
produced by the pulpit lectures on singing of the Rev. J. J. 
Waite. We are alluding to a movement among the Dissenters 
for the improvement of congregational singing, which, although 
familiar to a large section of the public, is less so to the more 
orthodox members of the community ; and some account of it 
may therefore be acceptuble to a portion of our readers. 

Mr. Waite has now lectured upon vocal music, in its applica- 
tion to religious services, in most of the dissenting chapels of the 
metropolis, and is commencing a tour of the provinces. His 
lectures are delivered on week-day evenings, to the members of 
a congregation, in its usual place of assembling, at the trifling 
charge of one shilling for the course; a course including six lec- 
tures, and a copy of the exercises sung, given gratis. The largest 
chapels, built to accommodate several thousand persons (as, for 
instance, the chapel in Finsbury Circus, Moorfields), have fre- 
quently been filled to overflow by these novel singing-classes. 
It adds somewhat to the singularity of instruction thus conv eyed, 
although of painful interest, that the teacher is blind. Mr. Waite 
has unhappily lost his sight, although able to give instruction in 
the art of “sight-singing.” The diagrams which illustrate his 
lessons hang from the pulpit; and an assistant points to them in 
the order in which they are alluded to by the lecturer. 

The methods employed are extremely simple, and as far as 
they go, are identical with those described before in this Review 
as the most effective, and which have since been adopted in 
the ‘Singing Book,’ of Mr. James Turle, and Professor Taylor, 
Mr. Waite teaches his pupils to recognize notes as inéerva/s, and 
to impress this the better on the mind, makes them sing the 
‘intervals to the numbers one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
instead of the Italian syllables of do, re, me, fa, sol, la, si, which 
some teachers employ to designate intervals, and others confound 
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(as upon Mr. Hullah’s system) with the specific sounds of A, B. 
C, D, E, F, G; howsoever their character as intervals may be 
changed by a change of key. 

Mr. Waite divides his congregation into the sections corre- 
sponding with the four-part harmony of the exercises. The 
soprano and alto voices occupy the body of the chapel. The 
tenor and basses face each other in the two galleries, right and 
left. An arrangement calculated greatly to facilitate the learning 
of each separate part, by a great number of persons, but not of 
course practicable upon ordinary occasions, and let us add, not at 
all a desirable one for congregational psalmody. The separation 
of parts on a large scale, is attended with this serious incon- 
venience.—A person singing tenor or base, surrounded by five 
hundred persons singing the same part, can hear nothing else 
but tenor or base. ‘To him there can be no blending of chords, 
no leading melody, and consequently no perfect enjoyment of 
the music. Atan oratorio, the various sounds proceeding from the 
orchestra become blended, more or less, before they reach the ears 
of the audience, and the effect therefore intended to be produce< 
by the composer is attained; but to the performers themselves, 
a noisy chorus is little more than the din of a battle, in which 
all is confusion, and each individual taking the best care that he 
can of himself, without thinking of his neighbour. Hence the 
disposition which may often be observed on the part of chorus- 
singers, to leave their seats and gain a position at a distance, 
where they can fairly judge of the effect of the harmonies. 
For congregational singing, in which all are expected to join, the 
best effect, because the most perfect blending of chords is pro- 
duced when the four parts of the harmony are taken by the family 
choir of every pew. We agree also with the opinion expressed by 
another lecturer (Mr. Curwen), that it is to the family choir, or to 
home musical circles, that we must look for the real improvement 
of congregational singing. Skill in part singing, however much 
promoted by skilful teaching, must, after all, be to a great extent 
dependant upon practice, and constant practice when not stimu- 
lated by professional objects, will only be kept up where it is 
connected with social enjoyment. 

This fact would lead us to the conclusion that other teachers 
are required to deepen the impression produced by Mr. Waite’s 
lectures, before that impression can be rendered permanent. Mr. 
Waite is not an eclectic in music. He would not teach his hearers 
to select the most beautiful compositions of different sty!es for one 
common object.of musical gratification, but would contine them 
to the gravest semi-breve style of simple counterpoint. Smitten 
with the solemn grandeur of such airs as the “Old Hundred,” and 
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“ Luther’s Hymn,” he would tolerate nothing else, either for a 
wedding, or a ‘funeral, or the service of “ the sanctuary.” Next 
to George Fox, who repudiated music altogether, we must regard 
Mr. Waite in these matters as “a Pharisee of the straitest of the 
sects.” He accepts only in a literal sense the exhortation, “Is 
any merry? let him sing psalms;” and adds, upon his own au- 
thority, the direction, for > which we are sure he cannot find a text 
in Scripture, that the psalms are on no account to be sung with 
a fugal accompaniment. Even in the canon of “ Non nobis 
Domine,” he would detect the mark of the woman and the beast; 
and appears to believe that when David “danced before the ark,” 
it was to the tune of the “ Dead March in Saul.” 

This weakness reminds us of a remark made of the Society of 
Friends, that if God had entrusted to them the task of framing the 
universe, it would have been a drab-coloured creation. We 
should have missed the rose and the painted butterfly; and in like 
manner, if the direction of the musical orisons of nature had been 
entrusted to Mr. Waite, it certainly would not have occurred to 
him that the song of the lark and the [innet, or the notes of the 
cuckoo, and the moc *king-bird of America, would have comported 
with the gravity of his subject ct. Happily, we may yet listen. to the 
inimitable trill and “ jug, jug, jug” of the nightingale; and if the 
permission to do so be not one of the least blessings -for which 
we have reason to be grateful to the Giver of all good, we may 
take leave to doubt whether a melody in demi-semiquavers, written 
for the hird-like voices of a Jenny Lind, or a Persiani, be really 
“the forbidden thing ;’—Mr. Waite’s scruples on the subject 
notwithstanding. 

The Rev. J. Curwen is a dissenting minister, resident at 
Plaistow, who has for some years past been worthily following 
in the steps of Mr. lickson and Mr. Turner, in adapting melo- 
dies for children, and simplifying plans of musical instruction for 
the use of schools. Mr. Curwen, like Mr. Waite, commences 
by teaching his pupils to distinguish notes as intervals; but he 
goes a step further, and teaches his pupils to read the intervals 
from a new notation, before introducing them to the old. Upon 
the use and merits of this new notation we shall have a few 
remarks to offer; but their import wili perhaps be better con- 
veyed to our unscientific readers if we preface them by that 
notice of our contemporary to which we have alluded. 





The article of the ‘ Quarterly Review’ on music is one of some 
erudition, and its literary execution is superior to the average of 
review criticisms. The author shows himself to be a person well 
read in the history of music, and familiar with the works of modern 
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and ancient composers. The introductory pages convey an im- 
pression that we have fallen in with a master of the subject, and 
we read on with great expectations of profit, admiring the bril- 
liancy of his style by the way, till we meet with the following 
passage, betraying a total misconception of the very first ele- 
mentary principles of the science: — 


“ A whole Bridgewater Treatise might have been, not unworthily, 
devoted to the wonderful varieties of keys alone, and their providential 
adaptation, as we may say without presumption, to the various moods 
of humanity. A composer is now helped so far forward on his road ; 
the ground colour is ready laid which is to pervade his whole work. 
It is for him to choose between the daylight of a major key, or the 
soft twilight or murky gloom of the minor ; to feel whether he wants 
the earnest, honest, grand, matter-of-fact of the natural key, or the 
happy, fearless, youthful brightness of the key of G, or the soft, 
luxuriant complaint, yet loving its sorrow, of A flat. He knows 
whether he requires the character of triumphant praise given by two 
sharps, as in the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus’ by Handel, or the Sanctus and 
Hosannah of Mozart’s ‘Requiem,’ or the wild, demoniacal defiance 
of C minor, as in the allegro of the ‘Freischutz’ overture, or the 
enthusiastic gladness of four sharps, as in the song of Dé Piacer ; or 
the heart-chilling horror of G minor, as in Schubert’s ‘Erl King,’ 
and all the Erl Kings that we have known. He knows what he is to 
choose for anxious fears, or lovers’ entreaties, or songs of liberty, or 
dead marches, or any occasion, in short, which lies within the pro- 
vince of music; though exceptions to these rules must occur to 
every amateur, in which the intense feeling of the composer seems 
to triumph over the natural expression of the key. That most 
solemn of all human compositions, the Dead March in ‘Saul,’ is not 
only in the full common chord of the natural key, but modulates 
through the lively keys of G and D—a magnificent device for imply- 
ing the depth of the sorrow by the triumphant strength of the con- 
solation. ‘The andante to the ‘ Freischutz’ overture, too, has a deep 
shade of melancholy over it, which we could hardly have supposed 
reconcileable with the natural key it is in.” * 


The last remark of the reviewer would seem to imply that he 
has not the most perfect confidence in his own theory, and if he 
will give himself the benefit of this doubt, and reconsider the 
above positions, he will soon find that every one of them must 
be abandoned. His theory is wrong from beginning to the end. 

Excepting the distinction of major and minor, and the differ- 
ences of concert pitch, all keys are alike. The musical intervals 
of the keys of A, B, C, D, E, F, and G—with flats or without 





* Quarterly Review for September, 1848, page 507. 
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flats, with sharps or without sharps, are all precisely the same ; 
and the difference between the major and the minor is simply 
this: that when the minor mode is employed the third, ascend- 
ing, and the third, sixth, and seventh, descending, have to be 
flattened—that is, lowered a semitone. 

We shall endeavour to explain this fully, for the sake of assist- 
ing to popularize the science; but the short way, without argu- 
ment, for the reader to determine between us and the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
Ww ould be for him to ask any professional friend to sing, without 
touching an instrument, any phrase in a given key, at a venture; 
say from one or other of the following examples :— 
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The honest reply of any vocalist to whom this may be shown, 
if asked the same question, must be—“ Really if you will not 
allow me to touch an instrument, or a tuning-fork, to assure 
myself of the key-note, it is impossib sle that I could tell whether 
I should be singing the above in the key of G or the key of A 
flat, for the difference would not be appreciable by ear.” 

The reasons which induce a composer to choose one key in 
preference to another, have reference solely to the compass and 
quality of the voices or instruments for which the music is in- 
tended. Thus, if the above phrase were written for a mezzo- 
soprano voice, the composer would hardly place it in the key of 
D; because, either the straining of the voice would give it the 
effect of a scream, or if written in the octave below, the air would 
be too nearly a base. 


Key or 
D. 
















- py and fear - less. 









As to the notion that the two sharps of the key of D are essen- 
tial to the expression of triumphant praise, as in the ‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus,’ it is disposed of by the fact that this chorus is now 
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always performed in what Handel would have called the key of E 
flat, from the change which has taken place in the tuning of in- 
struments,—the concert pitch of the present day being higher by 
a semitone than in Handel’s time. Handel’s D would now be 
written with five flais, instead of two sharps. And before the 
reviewer sits down again to his piano and strikes the chords of 
C, to demonstrate to others “the earnest, grand, matter-of-fact 
character of the natural key,” we would caution him first to 
assure himself that his instrument has been lately tuned. For if 
peradventure the strings should have become relaxed a semitone 
by the changes of temperature, the chords which he strikes for C 
are those of B. His natural key—that is, the key without flats 
or sharps—is then turned into the key written with five sharps. 

The origin of this perplexity about keys may be found partly 
in the different qualities of instruments; tor, as some sounds are 
sweeter and fuller than other sounds, so the chords in which 
they are most frequently heard will, to the ear, be sweeter and 
fuiler than other chords,* without any change of intervals ; and 
partly it may be traced to the known variety of musical effects 
produced by modulation. In modulating from the key of C to 
G the pitch of the air or melody is raised a fifth, as shown by the 
first and third bars of the following example :— 


modulating chords. 
7 
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dominant chord 

TthofG. of G. 
This change of pitch, and the introduction of the dominant 7th, 
occasion very striking differences of effect; and these effects of 
transition, it is of course easy to mistake for differences in the 
keys themselves, although such differences have no existence. 

But we must go back to the Greeks to account satisfactorily 
for the confusion which exists in the minds of classical scholars 
and learned professors on this subject. 

The science of music relating to an order of sensations (for 
which, considered as effects, there is no other explanation than 
the fact that the mind is so constituted as to receive them), 
belongs chiefly to the region of metaphysics ; but as early as the 


* In the case of the pianoforte and organ, from causes we sha!l hereafter 
at 1in, the chords cannot be tuned equally perfect in all keys; and hence, 
as well as from the quality of tone, some keys may produce a better effect 
than others upon those instruments, but the keys themselves are not answer- 
able for this imperfection. 
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days of Pythagoras the physical laws which produced these sen- 
sations attracting the attention of philosophers, music became 
involved in the perplexities of a mathematical puzzle. Pytha- 
goras is said to have been the first to observe that if a vibrating 
string be reduced in length one-half it gives the sound of the 
octave. If reduced two-thirds, the sound of the fifth. If three- 
fourths, that of the fourth; and if eight-ninths, the interval of 
a tovos, or tone. It was thus discovered that musical sounds 
were in some way governed by the rules of mathematical pro- 
portion ; and as the cultivation of music increased, succeeding 
geometricians employed themselves very diligently in measuring 
strings and counting vibrations, to determine what those rules 
were. Hence, for the five hundred years following, a multitude 
of profound and, to us, almost unintelligible dissertations upon 
the properties of diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic intervals— 
termswhich have been retained, and continue to be employed, with- 
out any reference to, or consciousness of, their original significa- 
tion; and the wisdom of the past, therefore, not helping to clear 
away sources of obscurity, but rather tending to increase them, an 
opinion has become very prevalent, although quite erroneous, that 
the subject of keys, or musical scales, is one of great complexity. 

The term diatonic is derived from the words 8¢ tovos—‘ be- 
tween sound ;? and in the mathematico-musical dissertation 
attributed to Euclid, it is employed to designate a note standing 
exactly in the middle between two others, and separated from 
them by whole tones. Its primary signification was the same as 
that of the word interval, derived from the Latin—inter vallum— 
‘between wall.’* By a corruption of the term we now confound 
a dividing wall with the space divided; and in a similar manner 
the word tonos originally meaning a note or musical sound, came 
to be used both as the name of a sound and the name of an 
interval, or the distance between one sound and another. In the 
following example the Greek diatone is shown by F. 
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An explanation of the terms chromatic, enharmonic, and the 


nature of keys or scales, as understood by the Greeks, requires 
some introductory account of their musical instruments. 





* More correctly, perhaps, ‘ between trench ;’ the term vallum referring to 
the ditch and bank surrounding a fortified camp, and separating it from the 
enemy. 
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The most ancient musical instruments invented appear to have 
been the Pandan pipes, formed of reeds, and + lyre of three 
strings ; of the compass of either of which nothing is now known. 


The instrument most familiar to the early Greeks was a lyre of 


Jour strings—tuned to the intervals of a fourth—two tones anda 
semitone; a fact of which we may be certain, because defined 
with precision in the statements of ancient mathematical writers 
giving the relative vibrations of each of the strings. 

The lyre was held like a modern guitar; the strings being 
struck by the right hand, and the thickest or deepest-toned 
strings being the uppermost or furthest from the ground; a cir- 


cumstance which led the Greeks to adopt a nomenclature of 


musical sounds the very opposite of our own, and which it is 
important to note as the cause of innumerable classical mistakes. 
Counting upwards from the lowest string which was the shrillest, 
the shrillest notes got to be called the ‘low est, and the deepest- 
toned notes the highest or uppermost.* Hence the Greeks, 
when they spoke of ascending intervals, meant descending inter- 
vals in the modern acceptation of the term, and vice versd. This 
will perhaps be best understood by the following diagram :— 


imdrn Hypaté ; uppermost. 





lapurdry Parhypdté ; next the uppermost. 
3 





Iapavyrn Paranété; next the last or lowermost. 
: 





Ra Nété ; last, or ’ towersnost. 


The intervals of the Zeirachord lyre (from tetra chordé, four 
strings,) would be thus expressed in modern notation. 


TeTRACHIORD SCALE. 















see Notas Soma —————— 
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Tlypaté. Parhypaté. Parancté. Neté. 


Terpander of Lesbia, about the year 700 bs. c. introduced, and 
is said himself to have invented, a new lyre of seven strings, the 


* Lyres were constructed of different forms, and the strings were sometimes 
struck with a bow after the manner of playing upon a violoncello. This was 
another reason for calling the deepest toned notes the highest, for in stopping 
upon a violoncello to lengthen and shorten the strings for the notes required, 
the fingers of the left hand slide down the strings “to produce the shrillest 

notes, and return up the strings to produce notes of a deep tone. On the 
violin, the rule is reversed, but this is comparatively a modern instrument. 
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compass of which was that of an octave, without the fourth. This 
scale was called a heptachord, from hépta chordé, seven strings. 
The intervals of this scale were arranged in the order of done, 
tone, tone-and-a-half, tone, tone, and semitone,* and as expressed 
therefore, in modern notation, stood as under. 


HEpPtTacHorD SCALE. 
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Pythagoras, who wrote upon the connection of music and 
numbers about the year 530 B.c., is said to have added an eighth 
string to the heptachord lyre, supplying the interval of the fourth, 
and pointing out to his followers that an octave should comprise 
two perfect tetrachords. It is this octachord scale which we 
now call, but incorrectly, the diatonic. 


Tue OcTracHuorD, 
Orn Mopern Dratontc SCALE. 
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The addition of the new string appears, for a length of time, 
to have been regarded as an useless innovation, especi ‘ally by the 
Spartans (always rigid adherents to ancient rules) ; and half a 
century later, we find that the seven-stringed lyre was the lyre 
of Pindar. We need not wonder at this; for, considered as a 
melody, the scale of the heptachord is, perhaps, more pleasing 
than that of the perfect octave. There is somewhat of harshness 
in the sound of the fourth, and although, as an interval, it is 
essential in modulation, it is scarcely at all required in melodies 
confined to a single key. For instance, it would not be 
missed in the following, which we give as an example of the pro- 
bable style of the harp music composed by Terpander for the use 
of his Lesbian countrymen, after the first trial of his heptachord 
scale. 





* See the article ‘ Lyra,’ in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities.’ In referring to this useful standard work, we would draw the atten- 
tion of the publishers to the article on Greek Music (p. 623), which should be 
re-written. Although a paper of industrious research, it betrays an entire 
misapprehension of the whole subject from beginning to end. 
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We are not, however, to suppose, that because in the hepta- 
chord lyre there was no open string for the fourth, the sound itself 
was necessarily, in all cases, omitted. It could be produced 
when required, by stopping, with a finger of the left hand, 
upon the third string, and the difference being only a semi- 
tone, ‘this, we have no doubt, was the reason ‘Terpander 
thought an open string for the fourth, unnecessary. Nei- 
ther are we to imagine, that because the open strings were 
confined to an octave, that the real compass of the instrument 
was equally limited. By frets, moveable bridges, or other me- 
chanical contrivances, familiar to guitar-players, for tightening 
or shortening the strings, the notes of every string could be raised 
at pleasure; so that even the tetrachord lyre, in skilful hands, 
was an instrument of much greater power than would at first be 
supposed. 

Timotheus of Miletus introduced a lyre with eleven strings; 
and about the time of Sappho and Anacreon, a great variety of 
stringed instruments, known as the citharis, maygadis, barbiton, 
&c. appear to have existed in Greece, some with from twenty 
to forty strings, and some resembling in form the modern 
harp. 

This great addition to the number of strings led to the practice, 
continued down to the present day, of distinguishing one string 
from another by colours——Hence the term chromatic; from 
chroma colour. The chromatic scale of the Greeks was the scale 
of intervals produced between strings of different colours; strings 
differing from those adjoining perhaps by semitones, as the 
black keys of an organ or pianoforte differ by semitones from 
the adjoining white keys.* On the modern harp the flats and 
sharps are produced by the contrivance of pedals; and what an 
Athenian would have called our chromatic strings, are confined 
to octaves and fifths,—represented by the colours red and blue. 








* Avatovos xpwpatixy (diatonic coloured) we should translate,—a note 
between two whole tones, produced by means of a flat or sharp. We should 
add, that the term chromatic appears afterwards to have been used very much 
in the modern sense, as applicable to semitone intervals generally, without 
any special reference to the origin of the word. 
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Chromatic intervals led to the further refinement of enharmonic 
intervals, or a scale of intervals, proceeding in certain cases by 
the diesis or quarter-tone,—one among many proofs that might 
be adduced, that the Greeks were as exquisite in their taste for 
music, as in their cultivation of the fine arts generally; and we 
need hardly remark, that as a people of poets, painters, architects, 
and sculptors, they have never been excelled by any nation, ancient 
or modern. ‘The Greeks discovered, partly by ear and partly by 
comparing the sounds produced by strings of different lengths 
and tension, that, in singing a melody, the voice ascends and 
descends by intervals which are sometimes less than half-tones, 
and sometimes more than half-tones, without being whole tones. 
This difference is now expressed by the word comma. We say 
“less or more by a comma,” when describing minute intervals, 
smaller than semitones; a difference which is easily made dis- 
tinguishable on the violin, but which on keyed instruments there 
are no means of expressing. The keys of the organ and piano- 
forte mark twelve semitone intervals, which are called chromatic ; 
but only to distinguish them from the scale of five tones and 
two semitones, which we incorrectly call the diatonic. 


Mopern Cnuromatic SCALE 
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Organs, however, were formerly constructed with the means of 
marking smaller intervals than the above; but have now fallen 
into general disuse, probably from the inconvenience of the con- 
tinual tuning required to preserve such nicety of adjustment. Pére 
Mersenne, writing in 1636, describes a finger-board marking 
19 gradations in the octave; another with 27; and a third 
with 32.* In volumes 36 to 40 of the ‘Philosophical Magazine,’ 
the particulars are recorded of several English patents for 
the same object. Hawkes’s patent organ divided the octave 
into 17 intervals; Loeschman’s patent, into 24; and these 
instruments were further improved upon by the patent of the 
Rey. Henry Liston, taken out in 1810. The enharmonic organ 
built more recently, under the directions of Colonel Perronet 
Thompson, enables the performer to mark the gradations of a 
comma upon every note of the chromatic scale, embracing 38 


— 





* See his ‘ Nouvelles Observations Physiques et Mathématiques,’ and his 
* Harmonie Universelle,’ 
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intervals in the octave.* Enharmonic intervals were also some- 
times attempted in harpsichords, when first introduced. Richter, 
chapel-master in the cathedral of Strasburg, in 1770, is said to 
have composed, upon an instrument of the kind, called a clavi- 
chord, marking 21 intervals in the octave, and which instrument 
was then supposed to be above two hundred years old. Hence 
the reason why, in the works of some old composers, a distinction 
is made between A sharp and G flat—notes which an organist or 
pianist are now obliged to consider as one. The term enharmonic 
change, which applied to this distinction, has therefore now lost 
its meaning, and is by many wrongly supposed to refer merely to 
that change of flats into sharps which is necessary to prevent one 
key from being mistaken for another. 

The absence of enharmonic intervals from our keyed instru- 
ments is one of the reasons why the best singing is that which 
is heard without instrumental accompaniment, unless that of a 
violin. The ear of a correct singer, without any consciousness 
of his own, teaches him to proceed by a different progression of 
intervals to that of the instrument ; his tones and semitones being 
more or less minor, or more or less major than those of the in- 
‘ strument; and the two together, therefore, can never be heard 
without some sacrifice of the effect of perfect melody and perfect 
harmony. 

From the same cause, a piano or organ, as now constructed, is 
never perfectly in tune with itself; for, by one of the laws of 
harmony which forbid the adding together of even common chord 
intervals to an unlimited extent—a law which is as yet but im- 
perfectly understood—we cannot tune two chords four or six 
octaves apart so as to bring them into perfect harmony with 
each other, without rendering the intermediate chords dissonant. 
If, returning to the intermediate chords, we bring them into 
harmony, we then render dissonant the extreme chords. This 
difficulty has never been overcome, and being one of Nature’s 
own creating, never will be overcome. A pianoforte-tuner, there- 
fore, is obliged always to leave some of his keys too flat or sharp 
for perfect thirds and fifths. This imperfection he calls the 
wolf, and to remedy it as much as possible, he distributes the 
dissonant chords among the keys least likely to be used ; which 
distribution he calls the temperament. The true remedy would 
be additional keys to represent the enharmonic intervals, so that 








* This branch of our subject has been almost exhausted by Col. Perronet 
Thompson, in articles written by him on the enharmonic of the ancients, in 
the early numbers of the ‘ Westminster Review.’ The substance of them may 
now be found in a pamphlet, published by E. Wilson, entitled ‘ Description 
and Use of the Enharmonic Organ.’ 
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the character of every interval might be varied according to the 
position in which it was made to occur. 

The rationale of this law would seem to have been discovered 
(we speak with diffidence) in recent acoustical investigations. 
It is found that, although a string divided with mathematical 
exactness into the lengths of 4, 4, 3, and % should produce a 
succession of perfect octaves; the last octaves are perceptibly 
sharper than the first, and this is now explained to arise from the 
resistance of the air acting upon a greater surface in the case of 
long strings than short strings, and therefore diminishing the 
rapidity of the vibrations in a corresponding ratio.* 

It is a curious result of the neglect of music at modern univer- 
sities that our best scholars should have so entirely failed in 
understanding the allusions of Greek authors to subjects involved 
in the above explanation, as to have jumped to the conclusion 
that the Greeks after ali knew nothing of music, in our sense of 
the word, and that what they called music consisted of rude airs 
and barbarous dissonances, which would be unendurable in a 
modern concert room. ‘The very fact of treatises upon en- 
harmonic intervals, is utterly irreconcilable with such an opinion. 
It shows that the Greeks were in the habit of requiring a perfec- 
tion of intonation to which most of our regular opera-goers are 
profoundly indifferent; and we have a strong conviction that 
Sappho and Anacreon, if they could now appear among us, would 
prove themselves far more competent critics of the performance 
of a Jenny Lind than nineteen-twentieths of the frequenters of the 
Queen’s theatre. Music was not only cultivated among the Greeks, 
but so highly cultivated, that a course of three years’ instruction 
for the harp was considered indispensable to a good education ; 
and not to be able to sing, or play with skill upon some kind of 
musical instrument was held to be a sign of ignorance, or of 
vulgar extraction. Music was intimately connected with their 
religious and state ceremonies, public festivals, and social enjoy- 
ments. A dinner entertainment commenced with a pean, or 





* It has been determined by experiment that the self-generated sounds 
called harmonics are not perfectly true, and from the same cause. The 
harmonic intervals of the third, fifth, and octave, two or more octaves apart, 
may be heard by listening to the sounding-board of a pianoforte, after striking 
any one of the base notes, and withdrawing the finger quickly. Harmonies 
are the result of what are called vibratory pulsations. A string vibrating 
throughout its whole length; having at the same time separate vibrations 
between different points of the same string. The highest or shrillest harmonic 
sound is that of the shortest of these pulsations. Harmonic intervals are 
produced on the violin by a gentle pressure of the finger on any one of the 
open strings after it has beeu struck by a bow; but the pressure must be 
sufficiently light not to affect the original sound. 
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hymn, chanted by the guests in honour of the gods; and after 
the dinner the lyre was handed round from guest to guest, and a 
lyric, or song, adapted to the accompaniment of the instrument, 
was expected from each. The chorus of the Greek plays was a 
vocal orchestra, accompanying and sometimes taking part in the 
business of the stage. The words allotted to the chorus were given, 
as there is every reason to believe, in a measured recitative, for 
the most part in unisons, but concluding like our cathedral 
chants, (which there is little doubt originated with the Greek 
chorus,) with a harmonized cadence. As to its effect, we would 
venture a wager, if an umpire could be found, that the choral 
music of Antigone, as originally performed at Athens, was more 
suitable and impressive than Mendelssohn’s too elaborate ar- 
rangement of the English version of the same tragedy, as recently 
performed in London. It is not often that a simple chant can 
now be heard well executed. In our church services it is often 
little more than a race between the clerk, the choristers, and 
some few of the congregation, which shall get first to the end of 
a long sentence; but a chant sung by a great body of voices 
in true musical rhythm—every accented word marked, and 
marked by all at the same instant; falling upon the ear like the 
measured tramp of a body of soldiers, with, every now and then, 
a burst of harmony upon the common chord, would produce a 
much more striking and satisfactory result than four-fifths of the 
choruses sung at Exeter Hall; in which, from the confusion 
of sounds, the ear can often neither catch the sense of the words 
uttered, nor follow the different parts of the harmony in its 
involved combinations. Gliick relates, that the most painfully 
sublime chorus he ever heard, was the simple cry of “ bread— 
bread !” uttered by a multitude in the streets during a time of 
famine. 

Learned men, however, have been found to tell us, that what- 
ever the Greeks might do in chanting, and whatever knowledge 
they possessed of melody, they at least were ignorant of the 
principles of harmony, for that even the very first interval of 
the common chord, the major third, was not discovered till a 
very late period.* 

The answer is, that thirds and fifths are not either Greek or 
modern discoveries, but the chords of nature, as familiar as speech, 








* «Tn the next place, the constitution of the scale, was, as we have seen, 
very unfit for harmony, the beauty of which depends so essentially upon the 
use of thirds. The true major third was either not discovered, or not 
admitted to be consonant till a very late period, (see Burney, 1.148). Ptolemy 
being the earliest extant author who speaks of the minor tone.’’? See Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities—Art, Greek Music, p. 629, 
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from the beginning of time, wherever music has had a name. 
Thirds and fifths are found even in the music of the South Sea 
Islanders, of which we gave some specimens in the ‘ Westminster 
Review’ for December, 1845, sung as part-songs by tenor and 
base voices; and surely we may believe of the Athenians what 
we are compelled to admit of the people of Tongataboo. 

But let any musician look at the scale we have given in modern 
notation of the open strings of the heptachord lyre, and he will 
see ina moment, that a child could not be ina room with such an 
instrument for an hour without finding out, by strumming upon 
the strings, that the Ist, 3rd, and Sth strings, _9 
struck together, produced a pleasing effect; and 7 aba at 
that effect would be the harmony of the common rt am samme 
chord. 

We have taken some pains to trace the origin of this scholastic 
error, and we find it in the circumstance that there is no major 
third in the scale given by Euclid in his ‘ Section of the Canon.’ 
This scale was the series of sounds proved to be the result of a 
mathematical division of strings by certain rules of propor- 
tion; rules laid down as a ‘Canon’ or law. What is therefore 
true is, that the geometricians of that time failed to discover 
the rules of proportion upon which the vibrations of strings 
producing major thirds, and their octaves, depended; but the 
very term d:rovoy, ditonon or double tone, which is a major third, 
proves that they knew of its existence; and mathematical rules 
were not required for tuning two strings to that interval, nor 
necessary to an appreciation of this effect when heard together 
as consonant sounds. 

It will be interesting to some, and will help to clear up much 
of the obscurity in which the early history of music has been 
enveloped, if we give a brief explanation of what the rules were, 
referred to as the Sectio Canonis of Euclid, and the meaning of 
the terms he employs as applied to the results at which he arrives. 

It is only necessary to premise that Euclid commences his expe- 
riments with a string tuned apparently a tone lower than the 
concert pitch of the lowest string of the instruments then in use; 
and this string he calls the Pros/ambanomenos,—literally, “ taken 
to begin with.” The process of its division, and the sounds pro- 
duced at each stage of shortening, may be stated in the briefest 
form, as follows :— 





Note produced by the original = zpoodapBavopevos. 
string. " ———~——— Proslambanomenos. 


——. (Taken to begin with.) 
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reduced to three-fourths. 


Length reduced to one-half. 


Length reduced to one-fourth. 


Three-fourths the original 
string reduced one-half. 


Two-thirds of half the original 
string. 


The last doubled. 


The last reduced one-third. 


The last doubled. 


The double octave string di- 
vided into eight equal parts, 
and one added. (9-8th of 
1-4th the original string.) 
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—______. tratiov dudrovos. 
Jo -Hypaton diatonos. 

—_C)— (Note between tones of the uppe 
most tetrachord.) 








Fourth. 
a p«o7). 
Y = mye 
4} __———-(Middle.) 
Octave. 
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‘i vqtn trepBodaiwv. 
Nété hyperboleon. 
(The extreme last.) 





Double Octave. 
—Q— vn ovvnppevov. 

Nété synemmendén. 

(Last of the conjoined tetrachord.) 


{pj——_— 


Upper fourth. 
—Q vir dueLevypevov. 

_— Neété diezeugmenon. 

(Last of the added tetrachord.) 






} trary pécov. 
jj Hypaté meson. 
€ }—©@— (Uppermost of the middle.) 
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capern 
—— TATA, C ° 
pm Paramesé. 


—_———— (Next to the middle.) 
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Upper tone, or ninth. 


trary Bapeta. 
Hypaté bareia. 
}————— (WDeep-toned uppermost.) 
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but less by a comma. 
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The last divided into eight 


tpitn tmrepBoXaiwv. 
equal parts, and one added. — 


Trité hyperboleon. 

-——— (Third of the extreme tetrachord, 

counting from the shrillest note 
Upper minor stath, of the four.) 

but less by a comuna. 


, “I 4 , 

Tpit OveCevypevov. 

Trité diezeugmenon. 

(Third of the added tetrachord, 
counting from the shrillest note. 


= , = —_— 
The last divided into three —]7~)@>—_ 
equal parts, and one added. 










Upper minor third, 
but less by acomma. 


- 





— TapuTury peru. 

oeRiagengetenne Parhypaté meson. 

a (Uppermost but one of the middle 
strings.) 


The last divided into two equal 
parts, and one added. 


Minor sixth, 
but less by a coma. 


Tapyraty wraTwv. 
———_—— Parhypaté hypaton. 
lS (Next uppermost of the upper.) 


The last lengthened by the dif- — 
ference between it and the 
string producing the upper 3 
minor third. 

Minor third, 
but less by a comma. 


Three-fourths of the string 
producing the fourth. (3-4th 


of 1-4th the original string,) {(})- 


pécuw Outtovos. 

Meson diatonos. 

—— (Note between tones of the 
middle tetrachord.) 





Mincr seventh, 
but less by a comma. 

To convey fully a clear idea of the meaning of the above terms, 
it must not be allowed to escape the attention of the reader, that 
the Greeks, from the first introduction of the tetrachord lyre, 
appear to have classified their intervals in sets of four, instead of 
sets of eight, or octaves,—the modern practice. If describing 
the compass of an instrument, they spoke of it as composed of 
two, three, or more ¢etrachords ; and every tetrachord had a sepa- 
rate name, in reference to its position in the scale. When two 
tetrachords were so placed that the middle note was common to 
both, the last tetrachord was called the synemmena, or conjoined. 
When two tetrachords were placed separately from each other, 
but with only the interval of a tone between them, the last tetra- 
chord was called the diezeugmena, or added.* This will be better 
understood by our shewing together, for the purpose of compari- 
son, the tetrachords—first, of the hendachordal scale, the scale 
which appears to have embraced the compass of the open strings 


* Usually translated the disjunct—a term which imperfectly conveys the 
idea, and is far from a literal rendering. 
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of the musical instruments most familiar to the public about the 
time of Pericles; second, of the double octave scale, which sub- 
sequently obtained the name of the “complete” or “ perfect” 
system ; and, lastly, of Euclid’s mathematical scale, with the inter- 
vals arranged in regular ascending order. 


Tne Henpacnorpar Scare. 
(Scale of eleven strings.) 
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* From the term hypaté, or “ uppermost ;” being applied to the second 
interval instead of the key-note, it would appear that the Proslambanomenos 
was taken a tone below the concert pitch of the heptachordal, or henda- 
chordal lyre, 
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It will be observed that Euclid’s scale is a perfect minor scale, 
as played descending, and that the intervals of tone and semi- 
tone follow each other descending, in the same order in which 
they present themselves in a major scale ascending. Euclid’s 
ratio, however, failed to produce the 3rd, 6th, and 7th as major 
intervals in the ascending scale; but his “ canon ” was written 
for philosophers, not for musicians. The musical public of Greece 
were probably quite indifferent to the problems of geometrical 
science. They sang or played major and minor intervals without, 
perhaps, knowing or caring whether they were major or minor, 
and varied them to produce varying effects, and without waiting for 
a philosophical reason. The scales they used were precisely the 
same as our own, and for the simple reason that there is but one 
system of sounds in nature, and the Greeks, therefore, could use 
no other. Every interval possible in music has been familiar to 
the ear of man almost from the first day of his creation, for every 
variety of interval is employed in speaking or calling, and in the 
natural exclamation of joy and sorrow. _ The musician does no- 
thing more than arrange the same intervals in a rythmetical order 
to convert them into song. It is but another error of Greek 
commentators to suppose that the allusion in ancient authors to 
various modes of music, known as the Lydian, Phrygian, Dorian, 
and other modes, related to some mysterious peculiarities in 
the kind of tones and semitones employed. Tones, semitones, 
and enharmonic intervals are all of one species. ‘The terms 
Lydian, Dorian, &c., referred to differences of style, as between 
the grave and the gay, and to differences in the compass, and 
concert pitch of musical instruments.* 

The written musical characters of the Greeks were abbreviated 
words and letters, some of them derived from the names given to 
the strings of the lyre, but with other signs of a more arbitrary 
construction. Two of them may still be traced in the word 
gamut, the term we now apply to the scale of an octave. Gamma, 





* The source of the error which led the Greek geometricians to adopt a 
system of ratios, which produced a minor instead of a major scale, and pre- 
vented the further discovery of the rationale of enharmonic intervals, has been 
clearly explained by Colonel Perronet Thompson. He says,— 

“‘ After having discovered, that dividing a string in the proportion of 1 to 2, 2 to 3, 
and 3 to 4, gave sounds which the ear recognised as productive of musical effect, they 
should have gone on to try the result of dividing it in the most simple proportions of 
4 to 5, and 5 to 6, and continuing the search on the other side of the fifth by trying 
such simple proportions as would produce sounds in that direction; instead of which 
they strayed into shortening the results of previous experiments by a third, and 
lengthening them by an eighth, being manifestly induced by the prospect of obtaining 
intervals like that which they had found to exist between the fifth and fourth, called 
the great, or greater tone.”’—Westminster Review, vol. xvi., p. 433. 
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the Greek G (I); and the last syllable probably a contraction 
from édry into iz, and finally into ut.* 
We cannot now further dwell upon this part of our subject, 


but we would recommend it to the classical student as a field of 


investigation which has been hitherto almost wholly neglected 
by persons really competent to the inquiry ;—we mean compe- 
tent not merely from an acquaintance with Greek, but from their 
knowledge of music as a science. It would be interesting to 
trace out the theme of a melody popular at an Olympic festival ; 
and knowing as we do that their best music, for which annual 
prizes were given through several centuries, was written down, 
and, therefore, in some unsuspected form, may have been pre- 
served with the other works of men who were not merely musi- 
cians, but philosophers and poets, we cannot at all accept the 
conclusion that, beyond the fragment of an ode of Pindar, of 
doubtful authenticity, all ancient music is lost. We find that 
most of those who tell us this have been reading Greek, as far as 
music is concerned, with the book upside down. Mistaking, for 
the reasons we have explained, “ highest” for “ lowest,”’ base notes 
for treble; and so making “confusion worse confounded” of 
every character or term relating to ancient musical science. Tlie 
subject is one to which Professor Taylor, to whom we owe the 
recovery of the “lost” music of the time Elizabeth, might profit- 
ably devote himself; or M. Mainzer, who has already done some 
service in demonstrating the superiority in this respect of ancient 
over modern learning. Some brief extracts from the recent trea- 
tise of the latter gentleman on ‘ Music and Education’ will establish 
this position, and may not be without interest to the reader. 

“ Homer, and all the early bards of Greece, were not only poets, but 
musicians and singers. Such was Hesiod; such also were Sappho 
and Alczus, the two children of Lesbos. How beautifully significant 
is Horace’s Ode on the effect of the singing of Sappho and Alceeus in 
Orcus, when he says, ‘ They were worthy of the sacred silence 
that surrounded them; the multitude, filled with admiration, ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, until shoulder pressed on shoulder.’ At 








* The note called ut by Guido of Aretin, the father of solmization, corre- 
sponds with the Greek imdry. Guido is said to have taken the syllables ui, 
re, me, sol, fa, la (to which si was afterwards added, and ué changed into do,) 
from the ‘ Hymn of St. Jobn.’ 


Ot queant laxis, Sol-ve polluti, 
Re-sonare fibris, La-bii reatum, 
Mi-ra gestorum, Sancte Joannes. 


Fa-muli tuorum, 
This tradition may be partly true of the five last syllables, and the term wi 
may yet have been applied to the lowest note of the scale long before the 
thirteenth century, in which Guido lived. 
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the side of Sappho, in the poetical world, the most splendid star of 
antiquity, Pindar, was a musician, and the son of a musician of Thebes. 
/Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, the glorious triumvirate of ancient 
tragedy, were not only the poets, the musical composers and choreo- 
graphers, (xopod dédcxaXo/), but even the musical performers of their 
dramas. 


“ Socrates lamented all his life that he had neglected music in his 
youth ; he applied himself to it in his old age, and replied to the in- 
quiries of the curious with Solon’s words :—‘ It is better to learn 
such an art in old age than never.’ 

“ The day before his death, an Athenian musician sung to him a poem 
of Stesichorus, accompanied by the lyre. Socrates was so charmed, 
that he prayed the singer to repeat it until he had learned it. The 
young man surprised, asked of what use it would be to him, as he had 
to die so soon. The sublime answer of Socrates was, ‘ That I may 
leave this life richer in knowledge.’ Here we find one of the greatest 
sages of antiquity, in the face of death, filled with the highest thoughts 
on the immortality of the soul, taking music for the solace of his last 
earthly hours, and making of it his companion to the gates of eternity.’ 

“To Plato, music was a sacred art ; it was the link which tied man, 
in his earthly exile, to his primitive celestial home, and which, as a 
pure companion of virtue, should bind the heart captive to all that is 
good and beautiful. Moral education, he therefore contended, should 
begin with music. To nourish the soul with music was of the highest 
moment, from its irresistible power. The sense of the good and 
beautiful is strengthened ; and the dislike of what is common or bad 
will be deeply rooted, even in that age when reason does not yet teach 
us to love the one or fly the other. 

“With the principles of Socrates, Plato united a predilection for the 
laws and institutions of Egypt, and thought that music being so 
powerful an agent on the mind, all songs for youth and the people at 
large, should be examined and approved by law ; and that, if music 
were left to its fate, effeminating songs, and songs destructive to the 
morals, might become general, and by enervating the noble faculties 
of man endanger the state ; for want of order and want of taste in 
music is the sister of bad thought, bad language, and habits ; and, on 
the contrary, earnestness and dignity in music are nearly allied with 
noble sentiments. In his Protagoras, where he speaks of education, 
he says, ‘ That boys should learn the songs of the best poets, that their 
souls might become familiar with rhythm and harmony, in order that 
they themselves might become milder, their mode of life better regu- 
lated, so that, both in word and deed, they should acquire earnestness, 
energy, and consistency, for the whole life of man requires order and 
harmony.’ He strove unceasingly to combat the opinion of those 





* The same author who relates this (Ammianus) tells us a similar fact of 
Solon, who, as a very old man, awanted to learn an ode of Sappho. Solon 
replied to the inquirmg musician with almost the same words. 
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who would see nothing in music but a means of recreation and _plea- 
sure. In the second book of his laws he says, ‘ Most persons say, 
that the only purpose of music is to give pleasure ; but this is a pro- 
fane, an unholy language. ‘To look on music as a mere amusement 
cannot be justified. Music which has no other aim, must neither be 
considered of value, nor worthy of reverence.’ Plato’s views of art 
and music have been generally accepted by all superior intellects, 
although many sages, and writers of antiquity, have reduced to a 
greater reality the ideal of the Platonic opinions. 

** Such also was Aristotle. He who in all things, especially in po- 
litical principles, opposed Plato, agreed with him entirely in regard to 
music. According to him, music should not only be studied for the 
sake of its power on the morals and manners of a people, but even for 
the sake of its cheering and recreative influences. It should be con- 
sidered a part of the education of youth, because it accomplishes two 
objects—the attainment of the end for which we live, and the recreation 
on the road to this end. He went farther still, and said that it was 
not enough to listen to music only to feel all its advantages, but that 
it was necessary to practise it. Real enjoyment supposed true under- 
standing, which could only be obtained by practical study. 


* The learned Plutarch, who might be considered as a link between 
the ancient and the new era, who, although he lived in the second 
century after Christ, belonged, as a priest of Apollo, to ancient Greece, 
has transmitted to posterity many treasures of the history and philo- 
sophy of antiquity. Among others, he has left us a Dissertation on 
Music, in which the history and the laws of this art—its beauty, 
importance, and sublimity—its former grandeur and subsequent decay 
—form the principal object. In speaking of the power and import- 
ance of music, he begins with the remarkable words :—‘ The greatest 
deeds of eminent generals contributed only to save some warriors, 4 
town, or a nation, from danger; but they made those warriors, those 
citizens and inhabitants of a country, neither better nor nobler: arts 
and sciences alone are fundamental conditions of a truly happy life, of 
which not only a family, a state, or a people, but all humanity feel the 
influence ; they deserve, therefore, a truly warm and earnest acknow- 
ledgment before all heroic deeds of war.” 

‘* After having examined all the different opinions of the Greek philo- 
sophers on this art, he says:—‘ The Greeks did not without reason feel 
the utmost desire to instruct the young in music, to form, by its 
means, their mind and moral feelings; for music lent assistance to 
every serious action, and stood at the side of man even in the dangers 
of war.’ The ancient simple music is, as an invention of the gods, to 
be kept in holy reverence. ‘ Music is something so superior, so divine, 
so great—something so beautiful and so sublime—that our forefathers 
were right in keeping it in high estimation in education.’* 





* © Music and Education,’ by Dr. Mainzer. 
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We have made a digression; but to return to the object with 
which we set out—an explanation of the nature of intervals, and 
the best mode of teaching them—we will state in the simplest 
fourm possible the facts upon which the science of music is 
founded. 

A key isa scale of sounds starting from some note of a given 
pitch, which note is called the key-note. Excepting «ifferences 
of pitch, and qualities of tone, all keys are perfectly alike. 

All sounds may be divided into two classes—the similar and 
the dissimi/ar. The similar sounds are those which are called 
oclaves. ‘The dissimilar are the sounds which occur detweea the 
octaves, numbered in their ascending order 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 ; 
of which the sounds 3, 6, and 7 may be either major or minor; 
making, therefore, in all, nine dissimilar sounds; all that can be 
heard on a pianoforte, or that in modern notation we have musical 
characters to express; although. as we have before remarked, 
there are enharmonic intervals between these, essential to perfect 
intonation, but too minute to be appreciated except by an ear of 
delicate organization. 
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In the above example the figures 1, 1, 1, denote the similar 
sounds, the rest the dissimilar. “Each of these dissimilar sounds 
has its own peculiar or distinctive character, which may be re- 
cognised with the greatest facility by any person who has once 
had his attention directed to it; and the business of a good 
teacher of music is to explain this distinctive character in the 
case of each of these sounds, that the pupil may recognise them 
by ear, with or without book. Nothing is more easy than upon 
the Wilhem method, or any other, to give a pupil a general 
notion of intervals, as rising or falling, so that he may be able 
to make a tolerable guess “at the note he is expected to sing; 
but the problem is how to enable him not merely to guess 
at it but to know it, so as to sing it at once with accuracy. 
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For example, give a pupil a C tuning-fork, and 

require him, with its assistance, to sing with ee oe 
precision its minor seventh, written thus:— eee epora 
This task would impose no difficulty upon any 

person who had once been taught the difference between the 
major seventh and minor seventh, so as to recognise it by ear; 
the one tending upwards, and the other downwards; as in the 
following : — 
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Major 7th. Minor 7th. 




















The principle of the methods pursued both by Mr. Waite and 
Mr. Curwen, but differently carried out, is this we have described. 
Both teach their pupils to remember sounds by first learning 
their character as intervals; the one by singing them to the 
figures denoting the intervals; the other by returning to the 
original method of solmization, in which so/ was always the fifth 
of the key, and Do the key-note. Mr. Curwen, altering some- 
what the words, commences by teaching his pupils to associate 
the intervals of the major scale with the syllables Doh, Ray, 
Me, Fah, Soh, Lah, Te, Doh, discarding altogether in the first 
instance the existing notation, and not making the slightest re- 
ference to it. The pupils then learn to contract these syllables 
into letters, as indicative of the same sounds ; thus, d, 7, m,/, 8, 
i, 7, d; and these letters serve for the notation by means of which 
Mr. Curwen teaches all his school songs and exercises, before 
his pupils are allowed to make the acquaintance of crotchets and 
quavers. Afterwards they are taught to translate the new nota- 
tion into the old. The principle is perfectly sound ; and it only 
remains to be considered what advantage Mr. Curwen’s syllables 
and letters, if any, possess over Mr. Waite’s figures. We think 
none ; and as it is departure from simplicity to have two names 
for the same interval, when one would suffice, the only question 
is whether a fifth is more likely on the whole to become better 
known by the word Soh, or Lah, than by the figure 5. We 
think the figures will carry it; partly because in the systems of 
Hullah, Mainzer, Hubert, and others, the terms sol, do, &c. are 
made to apply to every note of the scale in succession on a change 
of key, and it has therefore become hopeless to expect the musical 
world to agree in confining their application to any given inter- 
vals; and, secondly, because as figures are employed by all in 
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composition, to denote the structure of chords and discords, the 
use of them in the very first stage of musical instruction, as 
applied to ascending intervals, is a first step in the science of 
harmony. 
Let us bear in mind, however, that neither letters nor figures 
are likely to supersede the existing system of notation; for 
although they may be of the greatest assistance to the vocalist— 
who, without an instrument, has no guide to the notes but a 
knowledge of intervals—an instrumental performer does not need 
them. An instrument gives the precise sound required, at the 
precise pitch indicated, by a mere mechanical process, while the 
performer has, at the same time, the advantage of a pictorial illus- 
tration before him of the general character of the music in which 
he is taking a part—as rising or falling, with chords separating 
and intermingling. A priori, there would seem to be no reason 
why figures or letters should not answer every required purpose 
for musical sounds, since they serve as an index for speech and 
thought; but this is a question resolved by Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
now a century back. Let us hear his evidence on the subject :— 





“ When reflecting on the trouble it had cost me to read music, and 
the great difliculty, 1 yet experienced in singing at sight, I began to 
think the fault might as well arise from the manner of noting, as from 
my own dulness, being sensible it was an art which most people find 
difficult to understand. By examining the formation of the signs, I 
was convinced they were frequently very ill-devised. I had before 
thought of marking the gamut by figures, to prevent tle trouble of 
having lines to draw on noting the plainest air ; but had been stopped 
by the difficulty of the octaves, and by the distinction of measure and 
quantity. This former idea returned again to my mind ; and, on a care- 
ful revision of it, I found the difficulties were by no means insurmount- 
able. I pursued it successfully, and was at length able to note any 
music whatever by figures, with the greatest exactitude and simplicity. 
From this moment I supposed my fortune made. 
“ The greatest obstacle to making the experiment of my system, 
Was the fear, in case of its not being received, of losing the time 
necessary to learn it. To this I answered, that my notes rendered the 
ideas so clear, that to learn music by means of the ordinary characters, 
time would be gained by beginning with mine. To prove this by 
experience, I taught music, gratis, to a young American lady, 
Mademoiselle des Roulins, with whom M. Rougeinn had brought me 
acquainted. In three months, she read every kind of music by means 
of my notation, and sang at sight better than I did myself. ‘The only 
solid objection to my system was made by Rameau. I had secareely 
explained it to him, before he discovered its weak part. ‘ Your signs,’ 
said he, ¢ are very good, inasmuch as they clearly and simply deter- 
mine the length of notes, exactly represent intervals, and shew the 
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simple in the double note, which the common notation does not do; 
but they are objectionable on account of their requiring an operation 
of the mind, which cannot always accompany the rapidity of execution. 
The position of our notes,’ continued he, ‘ is described to the eye, 
without the concurrence of this operation. If two notes—one very 
high, and the other very low—be joined by a series of intermediate 
ones, I see at the first glance the progress from one to the other by 
conjoined degrees; but, in your system, to perceive this series, I must 
necessarily run over your cyphers one after the other—the glance of 
the eye is here useless.’ The objection appeared to me insurmountable, 
and I instantly assented to it.” 


Mr. Curwen’s letter notation has been copied from the system 
introduced some years ago by Miss Glover, of Norwich, to whom 
Mr. Curwen confesses his obligations, while claiming the merit of 
having improved upon her plan. Miss Glover’s method we have 
always regarded as an excellent solfeggio exercise; but, as a new 
system of notation, it was obvious from the first that the method 
could only be used for music of the simplest and most elementary 
character. It broke down entirely when applied to the chromatic 
changes of modulation. Mr. Curwen seeks to remedy this defect 
by the addition of new names for the semitone intervals of modu- 
lation indicated by the flats and sharps, employed as accidentals. 
Thus we have fi, tu, bah, ne, ni, nu, doi, roi, tow, mow, &c. But, 
to say nothing of the complexity which these introduce into the 
system, their use involves an abandonment of the very principles 
upon which the method is founded—that of permanently asso- 
ciating the sound of a given interval with a given word. If, for 
example, we agree, from this motive, to call the minor seventh 
Ji, in the first page of our manual, and afterwards, in page 149, 
call it ow, we necessarily create the very kind of confusion which 
it is the object of a new notation to avoid. 

Mr. Curwen is himself convinced that his new method of 
notation will never entirely supersede the old, but the truth is, 
this object has unconsciously led him astray, and in attempting 
to improve upon Miss Glover’s system, so that every possible 
combination of sounds, including enharmonic intervals, might be 
written by it, he has very materially defeated his original inten- 
tion, and produced a manual far too elaborate for any work of 
elementary instruction. We prefer Miss Glover’s system, in its 
original simplicity ; but repeat, that we value it only as a lesson, 
not as a mode of notation. It is good to have a distinct name 
for every interval, whether we call the key-mote doh, or one; and 
it is an excellent exercise, both in “ sight-singing” and the science 

of harmony, to give a pupil three bars of modulation to analyse, 
and find out the doh, or one, shifting, perhaps, to six different 
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notes, through as many different changes of key; but all attempts 
to express ‘such changes by words or figures, w ithout the pictorial 
effect of notes on a staff, must be a failure. 

The existing staff notation may however be greatly simplified ; 
and its improvement we doubt not will be effected, although the 
process must be gradual. The first object should be to get rid 
of the distinctions of cle/s, so that a given note might always be 
found in the same place on the staff; and a step towards it has 
been already made by the general disuse, in France and Germany, 
of the C clefin collections of popular music. Here, in England, 
we were following the same laudable example, when the use of 
the C clef was revived for atime by Mr. Hullah. It is again, 
however, dying out, and its fate is sealed; for it has been suffi- 
cient for publishers to find that music with the C clef will not se//, 
to bring them again on the side of common sense. In a genera- 
tion or two we trust the F, or base clef, will follow the C clef to 
“the tomb of all the Capulets.” Let no man listen to the 
defence that is set up for these distinctions. ‘The assertion that 
they are necessary, to avoid leger lines, and a confusion of 
harmonies, is not worth the patience of a moment’s refutation. 
It is but another of the old world prejudices which ought by this 
time to have seen out their day. The Greeks first fell into the 
notion of two notations; one for instruments and another for 
voices ; and the moderns, following a false precedent, contrived 
different notations for voices and instruments of different pitch ; 
but no good reason can be advanced for writing the same sound 
two or more different ways, and there are a thousand good reasons 
against it. Differences of pitch which must of course be marked, 
cannot, after all be adequately expressed by means of CLEFs. 
The number of sounds appreciable to the ear extends to not less 
than nine octaves, and the proper and only accurate way to define 
the particular octave scale to which the notes on the staff refer, 
would be to number the octaves, and place the number of the 
scale referred to in the signature. 

Another improvement in the existing notation, and a very 
great one, would be that of employing the signature of major 
keys for music written with minor intervals, marking, of course 
by accidentals, the minor intervals when they occur; and 
we are glad to find that advocated in a popular and useful 
7 periodica al, published by Novello,—the Musical Times. A 
: pupil is now bewildered, and almost stulti fied, at the com- 
mencement of his career, by being told, that there are as many 
as twenty-four different keys, twelve major, and twelve minor. 
All that he can understand by this, is, that there are twenty-four 
unintelligible somethings ; and the grestest use : to which he can 
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put such information, is on a future.day, to write, as we have 
seen, unintelligibly about them in a ‘ Quarterly Review.’ All that 
he should have been told is what we have already proved; that 
there is but one scale, or system of sounds, in nature ; that the 
intervals of this scale are, some of them, major, and others minor; 
and that any one of twelve semitone-intervals, into which the 
octave is usually divided, may be taken as the first note of this 
scale, in reference to pitch ; that the first note of the scale, when 
it is played with minor intervals, has the same character as when 
it is played with major intervals; the intervals in both cases har- 
monizing with the same tonic base; and therefore, that the indi- 
cations which mark the pitch of the scale at the head of the staff 
should be in both cases the same. This explanation, adopted as 
the rule of practice, would at least reduce the twenty-four sources 
of perplexity to twelve, and clear up at the same time that mys- 
tification which now hangs about the term relative minor; aterm 
referring to a scale written, and as we contend, wrongly writien, 
with the same signature as a scale three semitones higher. 


‘The Sequential System of Musical Notation, by Arthur Wall- 
bridge,’* is another proposition for superseding the existing system 
altogether; a change or revolution as it may be called, greater than 
we think needful, and which, even in-these revolutionary times, 
has but little chance of public favour. His suggestions, how- 
ever, for indicating difference of pitch, correspond with our own, 
and we agree with him in the greater convenience and simplicity 
of a staff of three lines over one of five. This has been pointed 
out before ;+ but the present staff will doubtless be long preferred 
and retained, from the force of habit. 


H. 





* A new edition of this work, with some improvements, has just appeared, 
published by F. Pitman. 

T See the diagrams in the ‘ Singing Master,’ page 23 (Taylor and Walton), 
= a a by Mr. Hickson on the same subject in the ‘Harmonicon for 1829’ 
page lol). 
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Art. VIL—1. The Great Sea Serpent. An Essay, showing iis 
History, authentic, fictitious, and hypothetical. By Edward 
Newman. 

The Zoologist. London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 
1848. 


i erg is, perhaps, no phase of the human mind more curious 
or inexplicable than that state of servile submission to 
authority in matters of belief which characterizes the majority of 
mortals. It is, indeed, a humiliating spectacle to behold full- 
grown men depending implicitly for opinions on the dictates of 
their fellow-men; prostrating their intellect, distrusting the evi- 
dence of their senses, and absolutely turning a deaf ear to conclu- 
sions, however obvious, if not reaching them through the channel 
of acknowledged authority! Can they not comprehend that just 
conclusions are to be attained alone by a studiously-careful con- 
sideration of a subject in all its bearings, not by adopting the 
views—the mere ipse dixit—of any man? By the latter course, 
we not only invest ourselves in a tattered garment of prejudices 
which every one can see through, but we must also cede the fact, 
that we have purloined the disreputable clothing which we parade. 
Now, as there is no position so fatal to the admission of truth as 
the position of prejudice, so is there no prejudice so degrading 
as that which is purloined. We do not hesitate to say, that the 
progress of science in this country is arrested by the strong hand 
of self-elected authority, and the promulgation of scientific truth 
retarded by those who arregate to themselves an exclusive mono- 
poly of philosophic lore. This state of affairs is baneful in two 
ways:—it not only checks the dissemination of recently-discovered 
truths, but it invests the select few with the power of disseminating 
and positively enforcing the reception of error, It moreover per- 
secutes, with relentless. severity, every individual who may have 
the courage to expose the blunders of any magnate whose influ- 
ence upon the distribution of the scientific patronage of govern- 
ment, and of learned societies, might be thereby compromised. 
These remarks are, however, levelled at the system, not at indi- 
viduals ; and they have been elicited by the more than equivocal 
reception accorded to an apparently trustworthy announcement 
of the recent appearance of a certain illustrious individual, whose 
positive identification might possibly upset some cherished hypo- 
thesis, and lead to the necessity of numerous modifications of 
accepted scientific dogmas. 
From their lucubrations, lately paraded before the public, it 
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appears that no one connected with the coteries of scientific 
exclusives has ever seen the animal whose history Mr. Newman 
has given us. No bone of a sea-serpent exists in the College of 
Surgeons. No authentic fragment has reached the British 
Museum. The eye-witnesses are confined to some two thou- 
sand mariners or countrymen who have no acquaintance with 
the terms nematoneurous, homogangliatous, and the like ;. and 
the evidence cited in support of the phenomena observed is 
given by parties scarcely amounting to an eighth part of their 
entire number, and who, in their general knowledge of technical 
natural history are not a whit before the great body of eye- 
witnesses from whom they appear to have been selected at 
random ; and, therefore, neither the great mass of eye-witnesses, 
nor those selected to give evidence, are worthy of the slightest 
credence! So say the exclusives. 

The present age exhibits many similar instances of learned 
incredulity ; public lectures have been given to show that Shak- 
spere never existed, that Ben Jonson is a myth; and our witty 
contemporary ‘ Punch’ declares that Pickford is amyth also. Yet 
at this very moment credulity is making exhibitions equally 
eccentric, and millions believe in the universal efficacy of bread- 
pills, if sold in the name of some liberally advertising quack 
doctor. It were a study worthy of the psychologist, this simul- 
taneous exhibition of stolid incredulity and headlong confidence; 
the first would, perhaps, be traced to a preponderance of self- 
esteem, the second to a too great development of veneration for 
others. 

It seems to us that the witnesses called on behalf of the sea- 
serpent afford the very best evidence that could be wished. The 
majority of our professors and curators would not know a whale 
from a porpoise, a porpoise from a shark, a shark from an ichthy- 
osaurus, if they beheld these creatures in their native element; 
it is when beasts are stuffed with straw, or reduced to skeletons, 
or when fragments of their bones are placed under the compound 
microscope that the knowledge of them among these savans 
begins and ends; but the mariner, the whaler, the harpooner, 
the porpoise-shooter, the practical fisherman,—these know the 
creatures of the deep from each other, and can pronounce with 
wonderful exactitude if they see but the smallest portion above 
the water: they are the men whose sight is sharpened by use, 
whose book is nature, whose knowledge is practical, and whose 
evidence on such a subject is far better than any other. The 
men “ who go down to the sea in ships” are they of whom we 
must inquire its wonders. They, indeed, may see a schull of 
porpoises following each other, head to tail; they may watch 
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their gambols, and haply single out a big one for a trial of the 
harpoon or the rifle; but no seaman would mistake them for any- 
thing else: the sight is as familiar to him as a string of lawyers 
to a dweller in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and has certainly no 
greater similarity to a serpent. In all our inquiries we must have 
regard to the capacity of a witness for giving information. Even 
the microscope, the secret-revealing implement of the learned, 
requires a kind of education on the part of the beholder. Doubt- 
less the mariner who first peeped through the wonder-working 
tube, would arrive at conclusions as erroneous as the Jearned fool 
who comments on the creatures of the deep; but he surely 
would not venture to print his blunders, or pass off his crude 
observations as worthy the attention of the world. And yet our 
savans are for ever doing this; and for ever giving opinions on 
subjects which they cannot understand ; promulgating hypotheses 
founded on imagined facts ; drawing ideal pictures of nature and 
reasoning on them as truths; throwing aside realities for fictions; 
and hermetically sealing their eyes, and closing their ears against 
the entrance of information, because inférmation itself is supposed 
to clash with preconceived opinions, to interfere with hypotheses 
to which they are pledged, and, in fine, to damage their claim to 
the exclusive disposal of scientific knowledge: their object is to 
represent all matters as they would have them, without any refer- 
ence to what ¢hey are. But let us proceed with our inquiry. 

The first witness whom we shall call on the part of the sea- 
serpent is the Rev. Mr. Egede, whose journal of the Greenland 
mission is a masterpiece of minute accuracy ; it is illustrated with 
figures of the human inhabitants, the bears, seals, whales, birds, 
and plants, distinguished by a fidelity which at that date, 1734, 
is almost without parallel; indeed, the peculiar structure of the 
head of the narwhal, or sea-unicorn, proving the single horn to be 
a tooth on one side of the jaw, developed at the expense of the 
corresponding tooth on the other side of the jaw, is exhibited 
with a minute attention to anatomical truth that leaves nothing 
to be desired. Egede’s statements are equally trustworthy with 
his drawings ; there is no attempt at exaggeration, and he appears 
to be actuated by no other motive than that of modestly dis- 
seminating a knowledge of Natural History, facts which he had 
himself observed, and which he believed to be before unrecorded. 
Not the slightest doubt has ever been entertained, as far as we 
can discover, of his veracity, piety, and single-mindedness; the 
indubitable value of the greater part of his observations is suffi- 
cient to establish the authority of the whole. The single blot on 
this reverend gentleman’s character appears to be his having seen 
@ seu-serpent, He writes as follows :— 
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* On the 6th of July, 1734, there appeared a very large and frightful 
sea-monster, which raised itself so high out of the water, that its head 
reached above our main-top. It had a long sharp snout, and spouted 
water like a whale; and very broad flappers. ‘The body seemed to be 
covered with scales, and the skin was uneven and wrinkled, and thi 
iower part was formed like a snake. After some time, the creature 
plunged backwards into the water, and then turned its tail up above the 
surface, a whole ship-length from the head. The following evening 
we had very bad weather.” 


The statement is accompanied by a figure in which the cha- 
racters above enumerated are shown. 

Now, we have no objection to make every deduction that the 
most rigid cross-examination could elicit ; we are perfectly willing 
to make every allowance for the emotions of wonder and fear ; we 
will not insist on the height to which the head was raised, on the 
sharpness of the snout, or the breadth of the flappers, or the 
scales on the skin, or the distance from the head to the tail. Let 
the incredulous pare down the marvellous as much as he pleases, 
and then, after every allowance and deduction, let him say what 
Mr. Egede saw. ‘The high character of the narrator, and his 
otherwise unquestioned veracity, are sufficient guarantees for his 
having seen something: his extraordinary knowledge of the 
Cetacea and seals, extending to the most minute distinctions of 
species, proves that his monster could not have been one of these 
tribes. It seems to us indisputable, that Mr. Egede, from personal 
observation and with rigid integrity of purpose, describes and 
figures an animal decidedly and widely different from any living 
creature hitherto admitted into our systematic classifications. 
That it was a sea-serpent, or a serpent of any other kind, certainly 
does not appear, neither does the writer make any such assertion. 
In the figure, description and name of Egede’s “sea monster,” 
we find nothing to constitute it a serpent; this name appears to 
have been subsequently applied ; and yet, so great is the ingenuity 
of man, that this very name has been tortured into a proof of the 
falsehood of Mr. Egede’s statement. 


We will now proceed to Pontoppidan’s ‘ Natural History of 


Norway,’ published shortly after Egede’s ‘ Journal,’ and quoting 
that author’s description. Pontoppidan was bishop of Bergen, a 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Copenhagen, 
evidently a good naturalist, and withal a man of unimpeachable 
veracity: he exhibits no undue credulity ; and although he has 
heard from sailors, and others residing near the coast, a variety 
of marvellous stories concerning the sea monster, he quotes them 
doubtingly, and puts his reader on his guard against giving them 
implicit credence ; that a fixed and ineradicable belief in this sea 
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monster, existed universally along the coast in Pontoppidan’s 
time, is shown by the following quotation :— 

“Tn all my inquiry about these affairs, I have hardly spoke with 
any intelligent person, born in the manor of Nordland, who was not 
able to give a pertinent answer, and strong assurances of the existence 
of this fish ; and some of our north traders, that come here every year 
with their merchandise, think it a very strange question, when they 
are seriously asked whether there be any such creature ; they think it 
as ridiculous as if the question was put to them, whether there be 
such fish as eel or cod.” 


That an equally firm and ineradicable belief exists at the 
present day, is shown by a parallel passage, just published in the 
* Zoologist.’ 

“ As some interest has been excited by the alleged appearance of a 
sea-serpent, I venture to transmit a few remarks on the subject, which 
you may or may not think worthy of insertion in your columns. There 
does not appear to be a single well-authenticated instance of these 
monsters having been seen in any southern latitudes ; but in the north 
of Europe, notwithstanding the fabulous character so long ascribed to 
Pontoppidan’s description, I am convinced that they both exist and 
are frequently seen. During three summers spent in Norway, I have 
repeatedly conversed with the natives on this subject. A parish pricst 
residing on Romsdal fjord, about two days’ journey south of Dron- 
theim, an intelligent person, whose veracity I have no reason to doubt, 
eave me a circumstantial account of one which he had himself seen. 
It rose within 30 yards of the boat in which he was, and swam parallel 
with it for a considerable time. Its head is described as equalling a 
small cask in size, and its mouth, which it repeatedly opened and shut, 
was furnished with formidable teeth ; its neck was smaller, but its 
body—of which he supposed that he saw about half on the surface of 
the water—was not less in girth than that of a moderate sized horse. 
Another gentleman, in whose house I stayed, had also seen one, and 
gave a similar account of it: it also came near his boat upon the fjord, 
when it was fired at, upon which it turned and pursued them to the 
shore, which was luckily near, when it disappeared. ‘They expressed 
great surprise at the general disbelief attaching to the existence of these 
animals amongst naturalists, and assured me that there was scarcely 
a sailor accustomed to those inland lakes, who had not seen them at 
one time or another.”"— The Zoologist, p. 2311. 


But Pontoppidan does not satisfy himself with any general 
expressions of belief, however distinct and explicit; he collects 
and publishes the most direct and positive evidence, and derived 
from sources which in the present age we should call the most 

ry ° ° 7 
respectable. The first of these is Laurence de Ferry, at that 
time commander of Bergen. We subjoin the entire statement, 
premising that the commander, in order to satisfy the bishop, 
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took two of the seamen who were with him before a magistrate, 
when they both solemnly swore to the truth of the following 
particulars :— 


“The latter end of August, in the year 1746, as I was on a voyage, 
in my return from Trundtheim, in a very calm and hot day, having a 
mind to put in at Molde, it happened, that when we were arrived with 
my vessel within six English miles of the aforesaid Molde, being at a 
place called Jule-Ness, as I was reading in a book, I heard a kind of 
murmuring voice from amongst the men at the oars, who were eight 
in number, and observed that the man at the helm kept off from the 
land. Upon this I enquired what was the matter, and was informed 
that there was a sea-snake before us. I then ordered the man at the 
helm to keep to the land again, and to come up with this creature, of 
which I had heard so many stories. Though the fellows were under 
some apprehensions, they were obliged to obey my orders. In the 
meantime, this sea-snake passed by us, and we were obliged to tack 
the vessel about, in order to get nearer toit. As the snake swam 
faster than we could row, I took my gun, that was ready charged, and 
fired at it; on this he immediately plunged under the water. We 
rowed to the place where it sunk down (which in the calm might 
be easily observed), and lay upon our oars, thinking it would come up 
again to the surface; however, it did not. When the snake plunged 
down, the water appeared thick and red; perhaps some of the shot 
might wound it, the distance being very little. The head of this 
snake, which it held more than two feet above the surface of the water, 
resembled that of a horse. It was of a greyish colour, and the mouth 
was quite black and very large. It had black eyes, and a long white 
mane, that hung down from the neck to the surface of the water. Be- 
sides the head and neck, we saw seven or eight folds or coils of this 
snake, which were very thick, and, as far as we could guess, there 
was about a fathom distance between each fold.” 


After citing a variety of other instances, giving the names of 
his witnesses without reserve, Pontoppidan deduces this general 
conclusion from the entire evidence :— 


“Tt appears that this creature does not, like the eel or land-snake, 
taper gradually to a point, but the body, which looks to be as big as 
two hogsheads, grows remarkable small at once, just where the tail 
begins.” 


And again :— 


“ The eyes of this creature are very large, and of a blue colour, and 
look like a couple of bright pewter plates.” 


Egede gives us the pointed head, the power of spouting water 
like a whale, the broad anterior flappers or paddles, the bulky 
trunk, and the pointed tail. Pontoppidan adds the enormous 
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eyes, the mane, the dorsal protuberances, the sudden narrowing 
where the trunk ceases and the tail begins. 

The next author cited is Sir A. de Capell Brooke. Although in 
the course of his rambles in Scandinavia this worthy gentleman 
had not the pleasure of falling in with this creature himself, he 
nevertheless heard many statements from eye-witnesses respecting 
it; none of these, however, throw new light on the subject, or 
assign any characters to the animal which were not previously 
known. ‘As far as they go their tendency is to confirm the state- 
ments previously published ; they relate to the years 1817, 18, 
19, and 22. The only subsequent information from the locality 
in question is contained in the fifteenth number of the ‘ Zoologist :’ 
we quote the entire passage, without abbreviation or alteration. 


‘In the neighbourhood of Christiansand and Molde, in the pro- 
vince of Romsdal, several persons, highly respectable and credible 
witnesses, have reported that they have seen this animal. In general, 
they state that it has been seen in the larger Norwegian fjords, seldom 
in the open sea. In the large bight of the-sea at Christiansand, it has 
been seen every year, though only in the warmest season, in the dog- 
days, and then only when “the weather was perfectly calm and the 
surface of the water unrufiled. The following persons whose names 
are here mentioned, give the subjoined testimony :—Nils Roe, work- 
man at Mr. William Knudtzon’s, relates: ‘I saw the serpent twice, 
once at noon, and two days afterwards towards the evening, in the 
fjord at the back of Mr. Knudtzon’s garden. The first time it was 
about a hundred feet distant. It swam first along the fjord, then after- 
wards direct over to the spot where I stood. I observed it for above 
half an hour. Some strangers who were on the opposite shore fired 
at it, when it disappeared. The second time it was further from me. 
It was small, perhaps twice as long as this room (about forty-four 
feet); while swimming, it made serpentine movements, some to the 
side, others up and down. I cannot state what-thickness it was, but 
it appeared to be about as thick as a common snake in proportion to 
its length. It was thinner towards the tail. The head was several 
times slightly elevated above the surface of the water. The front of 
the head was rather pointed; the eyes were sharp, and glistened like 
those of a eat. From the back of the head a mane like that of a horse 
commenced, which waved backwards and forwards in the water. The 
colour of the animal was a blackish brown.’ John Johnson (merchant, 
about sixty years of age): ‘I saw the animal some years since in the 
fjord; it was about a Ath paces distant when nearest tome. It 
swam very swiftly: in the same time that we rowed about a quarter 
of a mile to the side from it, it had swam about double the distance. 
I saw it most plainly when it swam in a semicircle round a tolerably 
large rock that obstructed its passage ; in doing this, it partly raised 
itself above the surface of the water. Its colour was blackish brown, 
and about the length of this house (55 feet). With the exception of the 
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head, I did not remark much of its body, as that appeared but little above 
the surface. Judging from what I observed, I should say the thickness 
of the body was about that of a stout man. The agitation it caused in 
the water was very strong. Its movements were serpentine, up and 
down, like a leech swimming.’ Lars Johnien (fisherman at Smélen, 
about fifty years of age): ‘I have several times seen the sea-serpent ; 
but, some time since, twelve years ago, in the dog days, in the fjord 
not far from here, one afternoon as I was fishing in my boat, I saw it 
twice in the course of two hours, and, for some time, quite near me. 
It came close to my boat, so that it was only about six feet from me. 
I became alarmed, recommended my soul to God, laid down in the 
boat, and only held my head so far over it that I could observe the 
serpent. It swam now past the boat, that was agitated by the ripple 
caused by its movement in the water, which was previously smooth, 
and afterwards removed itself. After it had swam a considerable 
distance from me, I began again to fish. Not long afterwards, the 
serpent came close to the boat, which was strongly agitated by its 
movements in the water. I laid down and remained quite still, and, 
notwithstanding my fright, kept a watchful eye on the animal: it 
passed me, disappeared, and returned, though not so close as pre- 
viously, and disappeared entirely when a light wind arose, and ruffled 
the water. Its length was about five to six fathoms, and the body, 
which was as round as a serpent’s, was about two feet in diameter. 
The tail seemed to be very round. The head was about as long as a 
brandy anker (ten-gallon cask), and about the same thickness ; it was 
not pointed, but round. The eyes were very large, round, and spark- 
ling. Their size was about the diameter of the box here (five inches), 
and they were as red as my neckerchief (crimson). Close behind the 
head, a mane, like a horse’s, commenced along the neck, and spread 
itself on both sides, right and left, while swimming on the water; it 
was of tolerably long hair. ‘The mane, as well as the head and the rest 
of the body, was brown as this looking-glass frame (old mahogany). 
Spots, stripes of other colours I did not observe, nor were there any 
scales; it seemed as if the body was quite smooth. Its movements 
were occasionally fast and slow, which latter was the case when it neared 
my boat; I could clearly observe it; it was serpent-like, and moved 
up and down. The few undulations which those parts of the body 
and tail that were out of the water made, were scarcely a fathom in 
length. These undulations were not so high that I could see between 
them and the water.” When Lars Johnéen had given this explanation, 
he was shown the drawing which Pontoppidan has given of this 
animal. He looked at it with astonishment, smiled, and said he found 
a great resemblance between it and the animal he had seen. He 
likewise said that some of the other sea-serpents he had seen were a 
great deal longer than the one above described. 

“ Mr. William Knudtzon and Candidatus Theologia Bochlum, gave 
the following written account: ‘We together saw the sea-serpent in 
a narrow fjord, at a distance of about one-sixteenth of a mile (half an 
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English mile), for about a quarter of an hour; afterwards it dived, 
and came up so far from us that we could not see it plainly. The 
water was smooth as a mirror, and the animal had, as it moved on the 
surface, the appearance of a serpent. Its motions were in undulations, 
and so strong that white foam appeared before it, and at the side, 
which stretched out several fathoms. It did not appear very high 
above the water, and its length was quite discernible. Once it stretched 
its head quite erect in the air. The body was somewhat dark, and 
the head nearly black, it had nearly the form of an eel or snake, and 
a length of about 100 feet, and in proportion to it an inconsiderable 
thickness. The breadth diminished remarkably from the head, so 
much so that the tail ended in a point. The head was long and small 
in proportion to the throat, as the latter appeared much greater than 
the former, probably as it was furnished with a mane.’ Foged (Sheriff) 
Gittsche made the following remarks: ‘I saw the sea-serpent for 
some time in a small fjord, first from a boat, afterwards from the 
beach, several minutes, at a distance of from thirty to thirty-six feet. 
In the beginning, it swam round the fjord at Torvig; afterwards it 
went into the deeps. I saw its head stretched considerably out of the 
water. I remarked as well two or three undulations of the forepart 
of the body. Its motion was not like that of an eel, but consisted in 
waving undulations, up and down. ‘They were excessively strong, 
and caused tolerable large waves; they were largest at the forepart of 
the animal, and towards the back gradually lessened. ‘The traces of 
them I discerned in a length of eight to ten fathoms, and a breadth of 
two to three fathoms. ‘The head seemed blunted, and had the size 
and form of a ten-gallon cask ; the undulations of the body were round, 
and about the dimensions of a good timber stock (twelve to fourteen 
inches square). The entire length of the animal I could not judge, 
as it was not possible to observe the extremity. Its colour appeared 
to be dark gray. At the back of the head there was a mane, which 
was the same colour as the rest of the body.’ 

“The writer of this article received letters from Mr. Soren 
Knudtzon, stating that a sea-serpent had been seen in the neighbour- 
hood of Christiansand by several people, and from Dr. Hoffmann, a 
respectable surgeon in Molde, lying on a considerable fjord to the 
south of Christiansand, Rector Hammer, Mr. Kraft, curate, and 
several persons, very clearly saw, while on a journey, a sea-serpent of 
considerable size. 

“ The Rev. Mr. Deinboll, Archdeacon of Molde, gives the following 
account of one which was seen last summer near Molde. The 28th 
of July, 1845, J. C. Lund, bookseller and printer; G. §. Krogh, 
merchant; Christian Flang, Lund’s apprentice; and John Elgenses, 
labourer, were out on Romsdale-fjord, fishing. The sea was, after a 
warm sunshiny day, quite calm. About seven o’clock in the after- 
noon, a little distance from shore, near the ballast place and Molde 
Hooe, they saw a long marine animal, which slowly moved itself for- 
ward, as it appeared to them, with the help of two fins, on the fore- 
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part of the body nearest the head, which they judged from the boiling 
of the water on both sides of it. The visible part of the body appeared 
to be between forty and fifty feet in length, and moved in undulations 
like a snake. The body was round, and of a dark colour, and seemed 
to be several ells (an ell two feet) in thickness. As they discerned 
a waving motion in the water behind the animal, they concluded that 
part of the body was concealed under water. That it was one con- 
nected animal they saw plainly from its movement. When the animal 
was about one hundred yards from the boat, they noticed tolerably 
correctly its forepart, which ended in a sharp snout; its colossal head 
raised itself above the water in the form of a semicircle; the lower 
part was not visible. The colour of the head was dark brown, and 
the skin smooth. They did not notice the eyes, or any mane or bristles 
on the throat. When the serpent came about a musket-shot near, 
Lund fired at it, and was certain the shots hit it in the head. After 
the shot he dived, but came up immediately. He raised his head in 
the air like a snake preparing to dart on its prey. After he had 
turned and got his body in a straight line, which he appeared to do 
with great difficulty, he darted like an arrow against the boat. They 
reached the shore; and the animal, perceiving it had come in shallow 
water, dived immediately, and disappeared in the deep. 

* Such is the declaration of these four men; and no one has any 
cause to question their veracity, or imagine that they were so seized 
with fear, that they could not observe what took place so near them. 
There are not many here, or on other parts of the Norwegian coast, 
who longer doubt the existence of the sea-serpent. The writer of this 
narrative was a long time sceptical, as he had not been so fortunate 
as to see this monster of the deep; but, after the many accounts he 
has read, and the relations he has received from creditable witnesses, 
he does not dare longer to doubt the existence of the sea-serpent. 


“ Molde, the 29th Nov., 1845.” “«P, W. DErNBOLt. 


The next account we shall quote is that of an American sea-ser- 
pent, but seen by a party of five English officers, whose names and 
rank are given at full length. The passage is extracted from the 
fifty-third number of the ‘ Zoologist,’ and we are not aware that it 
has elsewhere appeared in print. Nothing can be more precise 
and circumstantial than this account; and we think our readers 
will be struck with the remarkable similarity between this and 
the more recently published statement of Captain M’Quhae. It 
is impossible to believe that two distinct parties, without commu- 
nicating with each other, could by any chance have placed on 
record statements so similar if they were not strictly true. 


A 


“On the 15th of May, 1833, a party consisting of Captain Sullivan, 
Lieutenants Maclachlan and Malcolm of the Rifle Brigade, Lieutenant 
Lyster of the Artillery, and Mr. Ince of the Ordnance, started from 
Halifax in a small yacht for Mahone Bay, some forty miles to the 
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westward, on a fishing excursion. The morning was cloudy, and the 
wind §.S.E, and apparently rising; by the time we reached Chebucto 
Head, as we had taken no pilot with us, we deliberated whether 
we should proceed or put back, but after a consultation we determined 
on the former, having lots of ports on our lee. Previously to leaving 
town, an old man-of-war’s-man we had along with us, busied himself 
in inquiries as to our right course: he was told to take his departure 
from the Bull Rock, off Pennant Point, and that a W.N.W. course 
would bring us direct on Iron Bound Island, at the entrance of 
Mahone or Mecklenburgh Bay; he, however, unfortunately told us to 
steer W.S.W., nor corrected his error for five or six hours; con- 
sequently we had gone a long distance off the coast. We had run 
about half the distance, as we supposed, and were enjoying ourselves 
on deck smoking our cigars, and getting our tackle ready for the 
approaching campaign against the salmon, when we were surprised by 
the sight of an immense shoal of grampuses, which appeared in an 
unusual state of excitement, and which, in their gambols, approached 
so close to our little craft that some of the party amused themselves 
by firing at them with rifles; at this time we were jogging on at about 
five miles an hour, and must have been crossing Margaret’s Bay: I 
merely conjecture where we were, as we had not seen land since a 
short time after leaving Pennant Point. Our attention was presently 
diverted from the whales and ‘such small deer’ by an exclamation 
from Dowling, our man-of-war’s-man, who was sitting to leeward, of, 
‘Oh! sirs, look here!’ we were started into a ready compliance, and 
saw an object which banished all other thoughts save wonder and 
surprise. 

“ At the distance of from 150 to 200 yards on our starboard bow, we 
saw the head and neck of some denizen of the deep, precisely like those 
of a common snake, in the act of swimming, the head so far elevated and 
thrown forward by the curve of the neck as to enable us to see the 
water under and beyond it. The creature rapidly passed, leaving a 
regular wake, from the commencement of which, to the fore part, 
which was out of water, we judged its length to be about eighty feet ; 
and this is within, rather than beyond the mark. We were, of course, 
all taken aback at the sight, and with staring eyes and in speechless 
wonder stood gazing at it for full half a minute: there could be no 
mistake, no delusion, and we were all perfectly satisfied that we had 
been favoured with a view of the ‘true and veritable sea-serpent,’ 
which had been generally considered to have existed only in the brain 
of some Yankee skipper, and treated as a tale not much entitled to 
belief. Dowling’s exclamation is worthy of record, ‘ Well, I’ve sailed 
in all parts of the world, and have seen rum sights too in my time, 
but this is the queerest thing I ever see,”—and surely Jack Dowling 
was right. It is most difficult to give correctly the dimensions of any 
object in the water. The head of the creature we set down at about 
six feet in length, and that portion of the neck which we saw, at the 
same; the extreme length, as before stated, at between eighty and 
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one hundred feet. The neck in thickness equalled the bole of a 
moderate sized tree. The head and neck of a dark brown or nearly 
black colour, streaked with white in irregular streaks. I do not 
recollect seeing any part of the body. 

“Such is the rough account of the sea-serpent, and all the party who 
saw it are still in the land of the living,—Lyster, in England, Mal- 
colm, in New South Wales with his regiment, and the remainder still 
vegetating in Halifax. 

W. Sullivan, Captain, Rifle Brigade, June 21st, 1831. 


A. Maclachlan, Lieutenant, Ditto, August 5th, 1824. 
G. P, Malcolm, Ensign, Ditto, August 13th, 1830. 
B. O Neal Lyster, Lieutenant, Artillery, June 7th, 1816. 


Henry Ince, Ordnance Store-keeper, at Halifax. 


“ The dates are those on which the gentlemen received their respec- 
tive commissions.” 


Concerning other American sea-serpents, many of the accounts 
have been so improbable, that Mr. Newman concludes it better 
to pass them over in silence. He, however, gives all that appears 
authentic, 

In the year 1817, the reports of the appearance of a sea-ser- 
pent off the coast of Massachusets were so frequent, and the 
accounts seemed so circumstantial, that a little band of naturalists, 
associated under the title of the Linnean Society of New England, 
determined to investigate the subject, and obtained the able 
assistance of Mr. Nash, a most respectable magistrate at Glou- 
cester (U. S.), who examined a number of witnesses on oath; 
and, notwithstanding great disparity in their depositions, it seems 
utterly impossible to discard evidence so seriously given, espe- 
cially when the magistrate, in his letter which accompanies the 
depositions, asserts that he himself, on the 14th of August, 
watched the animal for nearly half an hour, and that all the wit- 
nesses whose depositions he took were men of fair and unble- 
mished reputation. The learned society, in concluding a report 
of thirty-seven pages, says, “ We have seen and heard sundry 
other statements, on various authorities, relating to an animal 
said to have been seen at sea by various persons ; but we do not 
insert them in our report because we consider the foregoing testi- 
mony sufficient to place the existence of the animal beyond a doubt, 
and because they do not appear so minute and so well authenti- 
cated as the preceding documents.” The depositions in question 
are too lengthy for quotation in our pages, but the reader who 
wishes to decide for himself in this interesting question, should 
carefully study the entire evidence as collected by Mr. Newman. 

For the same reason, we must pass over the account of two 
remarkable animals seen in the Western Islands of Scotland, and 
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proceed to the recent statements made by an officer in the naval 
service of Great Britain. 


“ The following very interesting report respecting the appearance of 
the extraordinary animal seen by some of the officers and crew of Her 
Majesty’s ship Daedalus, has been forwarded to the Admiralty by 
Captain M’Quhe :— 

“ Her Majesty’s ship Dedalus, Hamoaze, October 11. 

“ Sir,—In reply to your letter of this date, requiring information as 
to the truth of a statement published in the Times newspaper, of a 
sea-serpent of extraordinary dimensions having been seen from Her 
Majesty’s ship Dedalus, under my command, on her passage from the 
East Indies, I have the honour to acquaint you, for the information 
of my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that at five o’clock, 
p.m., on the 6th of August last, in latitude 24° 44’ §., and longitude 
9° 22’ E., the weather dark and cloudy, wind fresh from the N.W., 
the ship on the port tack, heading N.E. by N., something very 
unusual was seen by Mr. Sartoris, midshipman, rapidly approaching 
the ship from before the beam. The circumstance was immediately 
reported by him to the officer of the watch,-Lieutenant Edgar Drum- 
mond, with whom and Mr. William Barrett, the Master, I was at the 
time walking the quarter-deck. The ship’s company were at supper. 

“On our attention being called to the object it was discovered to 
be an enormous serpent, with head and shoulders kept about four feet 
constantly above the surface of the sea, and as nearly as we could 
approximate by comparing it with what our maintopsail-yard would 
show in the water, there was at the very least 60 feet of the animal 
a fleur d’eau, no portion of which was, to our perception, used in 
propelling it through the water, either by vertical or horizontal undu- 
lation. It passed rapidly, but so close under our lee quarter, that 
had it been a man of my acquaintance, I should have easily recog- 
nised his features with the naked eye; and it did not, either in 
approaching the ship or after it had passed our wake, deviate in the 
slightest degree from its course to the $.W., which it held on at the 
pace of from 12 to 15 miles per hour, apparently on some determined 
purpose. 

“ The diameter of the serpent was about 15 or 16 inches behind 
the head, which was, without any doubt, that of a snake; and it was 
never, during the twenty minutes that it continued in sight of our 
glasses, once below the surface of the water: its colour a dark brown, 
with yellowish white about the throat. It had no fins, but something 
like the mane of a horse, or rather a bunch of seaweed, washed about 
its back. It was seen by the quartermaster, the boatswain’s mate, and 
the man at the wheel, in addition to myself and officers above-mentioned. 

“Tam having a drawing of the serpent made from a sketch taken 
immediately after it was seen, which I hope to have ready for trans- 
mission to my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty by to-morrow’s 
post. Prtrer M‘Quu#, Captain. To Admiral Sir W. I. Gage, 
G.C.H., Devonport.”— Times, October 13, 1848. 
2M 2 
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It seems strange, that an official statement to the Admiralty 
was required before the subject was considered worthy of the 
slightest investigation. Giving, as we do, the most implicit 
credit to Captain M‘Quhz’s statement, as a straightforward 
narrative of what he believed the truth, yet, as a contribution to 
science, and especially that science which is pre-eminently one of 
facts, we must say that it scarcely equals in value that of Captain 
Sullivan, and is infinitely less important and satisfactory than the 
previous statements published in the ‘Zoologist,’ or the ‘Report of 
the Linnzan Society of New England.’ One fact, however, is 
to be gleaned from Captain M‘Quhe, xamely, that no undulation, 
vertical or horizontal, was observed, and no mention is made of 
the sinuosities, lumps, folds, or coils so often spoken of by other 
eye-witnesses. 

It was a matter of course that an official statement, like that of 
Captain M‘Quhe, should call into action the pens of that scien- 
tific clique of which we have already been speaking, and who, to a 
man, were pledged to declare the sea-serpent a myth and an 
imposition. If such positive assertions were to pass unnoticed, 
the existence of a sea-serpent must meet with general credence, 
and the worth of their own scientific dicta must be called in ques- 
tion. At the meetings of the learned, the growing faith in a sea- 
serpent pressed hard on the exclusives. In the daily and weekly 
papers it was obviously gaining ground: the magnates were 
becoming small; their enunciations were being given to the 
wind. ‘The time had now arrived for them to be up and doing. 
It is almost a pity that a special meeting of obstructives was not 
convened for the “ putting down” of Captain M‘Quhe. The 
ridicule incident on the publication of such heterogeneous 
opinions emanating from the same body of high and mighty poten- 
tates in science might thus have been avoided; but now it will, 
we think, be apparent to the general reader that the object of the 
disputants is to throw discredit on Captain M‘Quhe’s statements 
at all risks : and as long as this desirable end is gained, the mode of 
attainment is quite a secondary consideration. The first fling at the 
captain was a letter in the Times, written to show that the Daedalus 
could not have been sailing on the larboard tack when in the po- 
sition described ; but an abler pen soon convinced the public that 
the writer himself was on the wrong tack, and that he exhibited 
ignorance rather than knowledge throughout his fluent and 
caustic epistle. The assailants being beaten off here, advanced a 
second explanation, that the captain’s sea-serpent was a Boa con- 
strictor ; then, with inconceivable rapidity it became a floating 
spar, an eel, a schull of porpoises, a bunch of sea-weed, a lamprey 
andashark. After the lesser stars had been twinkling in this 
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way for ten days or a fortnight, Professor Owen took the field, 
and lo! the sea-serpent is converted into a seal :— 
“ Mons parturitur; nascitur ridiculus mus.” 

“ The sketch [this was a reduced copy of the drawing of the head 
of the animal seen by Captain M‘Quhez, attached to the submerged 
body of a large seal, showing the long eddy produced by the action of 
the terminal flippers] will suggest the reply to your query, ‘ whether 
the monster seen from the Dedalus be anything but a Saurian? If it 
be the true answer, it destroys the romance of the incident, and will 
be anything but acceptable to those who prefer the excitement of the 
imagination to the satisfaction of the judgment. I am far from insen- 
sible to the pleasures of the discovery of a new and rare animal; but, 
before I can enjoy them, certain conditions—e. g., reasonable proof or 
evidence of its existence—must be fulfilled. Iam also far from under- 
valuing the information which Captain M‘Quhe has given us of what 
he saw. When fairly analysed, it lies in a small compass; but my 
knowledge of the animal kingdom compels me to draw other conclu- 
sions from the phenomena than those which the gallant captain seems 
to have jumped at. He evidently saw a large animal moving rapidly 
through the water, very different from anything he had before wit- 
nessed—neither a whale, a grampus, a great shark, an alligator, nor 
any of the larger surface-swimming creatures which are fallen in with 
in ordinary voyages. He writes, ‘On our attention being called to 
the object, it was discovered to be an enormous serpent’ (read ‘ animal’) 
‘with the head and shoulders kept about four feet constantly above 
the surface of the sea. The diameter of the serpent’ (animal) ‘ was 
about 15 or 16 inches behind the head; its colour a dark brown, with 
yellowish white about the throat.’ No fins were seen, (the captain 
says there were none; but, from his own account, he did not see 
enough of the animal to prove his negative). ‘ Something like the 
mane of a horse, or rather a bunch of sea-weed washed about its back.’ 
So much of the body as was seen was ‘ not used in propelling the 
animal through the water either by vertical or horizontal undulation.’ 
A calculation of its length was made under a strong preconception of 
the nature of the beast. The head, e.g., is stated to be, without any 
doubt, that of a snake; and yet a snake would be the last species to 
which a naturalist conversant with the forms anil characters of the 
heads of animals would refer such a head as that of which Captain 
M‘Quhz has transmitted a drawing to the Admiralty; and which he 
certifies to have been accurately copied in the ‘ Illustrated London 
News’ for October 28, p. 265. Your lordship will observe, that no 
sooner was the captain’s attention called to the object, ‘than it was 
discovered to be an enormous serpent; and yet the closest inspection 
of as much of the body as was visible @ fleur deau, failed to detect 
any undulations of the body, although such actions constitute the 
very character which would distinguish a serpent or serpentiform 
swimmer from any other marine species. The foregone conclusion, 
therefore, of the beast’s being a sea-serpent, notwithstanding its 
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capacious vaulted cranium and stiff inflexible trunk, must be kept 
in mind in estimating the value of the approximation made to the 
total length of the animal, as ‘ at the very least sixty feet” This 
is the only part of the description, however, which seems to me 
to be so uncertain as to be inadmissible in an attempt to arrive 
at a right conclusion as to the nature of the animal. The more 
certain characters of the animal are these:—Head, with a convex, 
moderately capacious cranium, short obtuse muzzle, gape of the mouth 
not extending further than to beneath the eye, which is rather small, 
round, filling closely the palpebral aperture; colour, dark brown 
above, yellowish white beneath; surface smooth, without scales, 
scutes, or other conspicuous modifications of hard and naked cuticle. 
And the captain says, ‘ Had it been a man of my acquaintance I 
should have easily recognised his features with my naked eye.’ Nos- 
trils not mentioned, but indicated in the drawing by a crescentic mark 
at the end of the nose or muzzle. All these are the characters of the 
head of a warm-blooded mammal; none of them those of a cold- 
blooded reptile or fish. Body long, dark brown, not undulating, with- 
out dorsal or other apparent fins; ‘ but something like the mane of a 
horse, or rather a bunch of sea-weed washed about its back.’ The 
character of the integuments would be a most important one for the 
zoologist in the determination of the class to which the above defined 
creature belonged. If any opinion can be deduced as to the integu- 
ments from the abeve indication, it is that the species had hair, which, 
if it was too short and close to be distinguished on the head, was 
visible where it usually is the longest, on the middle line of the 
shoulders or advanced part of the back, where it was not stiff and up- 
right like the rays of a fin, but ‘washed about.’ Guided by the above 
interpretation of the ‘ mane of a horse, or a bunch of sea-weed,’ the 
animal was not a cetaceous mammal, but rather a great seal. But 
what seal of large size, or indeed of any size, would be encountered in 
latitude 24° 44’ south, and longitude 9° 22’ east—viz. about 300 miles 
from the western shore of the southern end of Africa? The most 
likely species to be there met with are the largest of the seal tribe, 
e.g. Anson’s sea-lion, or that known to the southern whalers by the 
name of the ‘ sea-elephant,’ the Phoca proboscidia, which attains the 
length of from 20 to 30 feet. These great seals abound in certain of 
the islands of the southern and antarctic seas, from which an indvidual 
is occasionally floated off upon an iceberg. The sea-lion exhibited in 
London last spring, which was a young individual of the Phoca pro- 
boscidia, was actually captured in that predicament, having been 
carried by the currents that set northwards towards the cape, where 
its temporary resting-place was rapidly melting away. When a large 
individual of the Phoca proboscidia or Phoca leonina is thus borne off 
to a distance from its native shore, it is compelled to return for rest 
to its floating abode after it has made its daily excursion in quest of 
the fishes or squids that constitute its food. It is thus brought by the 
iceberg into the latitudes of the Cape, and perhaps further north, 
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before the berg has melted away. ‘Then the poor seal is compelled to 
swim as long as strength endures ; and in such a predicament I ima- 
gine the creature was that Mr. Sartoris saw rapidly approaching the 
Deedalus from before the beam, scanning, probably, its capabilities 
as a resting-place, as it paddled its long stiff body past the ship. In 
so doing, it would raise a head of the form and colour described and 
delineated by Captain M’Quhz, supported on a neck also of the 
diameter given ; the thick neck passing into an inflexible trunk, the 
longer and coarser hair on the upper part of which would give rise 
to the idea, especially if the species were the Phoca leonina, explained 
by the similes above cited. The organs of locomotion would be out 
of sight. ‘The pectoral fins being set on very low down, as in my 
sketch, the chief impelling foree would be the action of the deeper 
immersed terminal fins and tail, which would create a long eddy, rea- 
dily mistakeable by one looking at the strange phenomenon with a 
sea-serpent in his mind’s eye, for an indefinite prolongation of the body. 

“Tt is very probable that not one on board the Dedalus ever 
before beheld a gigantic seal freely swimming in the open ocean. 
Entering unexpectedly from that vast and commonly blank desert of 
waters, it would be a strange and exciting spectacle, and might well 
be interpreted as a marvel; but the creative powers of the human 
mind appear to be really very limited ; and on all the occasions where 
the true source of the ‘ great unknown’ has been detected—whether 
it has proved to be a file of sportive porpoises, or a pair of gigantic 
sharks—-old Pontoppidan’s sea-serpent with the mane has uniformly 
suggested itself as the representative of the portent, until the mystery 
has been unravelled. 

“ The vertebrz of the sea-serpent described and delineated in the 
‘ Wernerian Transactions,’ vol. i., and sworn to by the fishermen who 
saw it off the Isle of Stronsa (one of the Orkneys), in 1808, two of 
which vertebra are in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, are 
certainly those of a great shark, of the genus Selache, and are not 
distinguishable from those of the species called ‘ basking shark,’ of 
which individuals from 30 feet to 35 feet in length have been from 
time to time captured or stranded on our coasts. 

“T have no unmeet confidence in the exactitude of my interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena witnessed by the captain and others of the 
Dedalus. I am too sensible of the inadequacy of the characters 
which the opportunity of a rapidly passing animal, ‘in a long ocean 
swell,’ enabled them to note, for the determination of its species, or 
genus. Giving due credence to the most probably accurate elements 
of their description, they do little more than guide the zoologist to the 
class, which, in the present instance, is not that of the serpent or the 
saurian. 

“ But I am usually asked, after each endeavour to explain Captain 
M’Quhe’s sea-serpent, ‘ Why there should not be a great sea-serpent ? 
—often, too, in a tone which seems to imply, ‘ Do you think, then, 
there are not more marvels in the deep than are dreamt of in your 
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philosophy ” And freely conceding that point, I have felt bound to 
give a reason for scepticism as well as faith. If a gigantic sea-serpent 
actually exists, the species must of course have been perpetuated 
through successive generations from its first creation and introduction 
into the seas of this planet. Conceive, then, the number of individuals 
that must have lived and died, and have left their remains to attest 
the actuality of the-species during the enormous lapse of time from its 
beginning to the 6th of August last! Now, a serpent, being an air- 
breathing animal, with long vesicular and receptacular lungs, dives 
with an effort, and commonly floats when dead ; and so would the 
sea-serpent, until decomposition or accident had opened the tough in- 
tegument and let out the imprisoned gases. Then it would sink, and, 
if in deep water, be seen no more until the sea rendered up its dead, 
after the lapse of the cons requisite for the yielding of its place to dry 
land—a change which has actually revealed to the present generation 
the old saurian monsters that were entombed at the bottom of the 
ocean of the secondary geological periods of our earth’s history. 
During life the exigences of the respiration of the great sea-serpent 
would always compel him frequently to the surface ; and when dead 
and swollen— 


‘ Prone on the flood, extended long and large,’ 
He would 
‘ Lie floating many a rood; in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or Earth-born, that warr’d on Jove.’ 


Such a spectacle, demonstrative of the species if it existed, has not 
hitherto met the gaze of any of the countless voyagers who have 
traversed the seas in so many directions. Considering, too, the tides 
and currents of the ocean, it seems still more reasonable to suppose 
that the dead sea-serpent would be occasionally cast on shore. How- 
ever, I do not ask for the entire carcass. The structure of the buck- 
bone of the serpent tribe is so peculiar, that a single vertebra would 
suffice to determine the existence of the hypothetical Ophidian; and 
this will not be deemed an unreasonable request when it is remem- 
bered that the vertebra are more numerous in serpents than in any 
other animals. Such large, blanched, and scattered bones on any sea- 
shore would be likely to attract even common curiosity; yet there is 
no vertebra of a serpent larger than the ordinary pythons and boas 
in any museum in Europe. 

“ Few sea-coasts have been more sedulously searched, or by more 
acute naturalists (witness the labours of Sars and Lovén), than those 
of Norway. Krakens and sea-serpents ought to have been living 
and dying thereabouts from long before Pontoppidan’s time to our 
day, if all tales were true; yet have they never vouchsafed a single 
fragment of their skeleton to any Scandinavian collector; whilst the 
other great denizens of those seas have been by no means sochary, No 
museums, in fact, are so rich in the skeletons, skulls, bones, and teeth 
of the numerous kinds of whales, cachalots, grampuses, walruses, sea 
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unicorns, seals, &c., as those of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; but 
of any large marine nondescript, or indeterminable monster, they can- 
not show a trace. 

“T have inquired repeatedly whether the natural-history collections 
of Boston, Philadelphia, or other cities of the United States, might 
possess any unusually large ophidian vertebra, or any of such peculiar 
form as to indicate some large and unknown marine animal ; but they 
have received no such specimens. 

“The frequency with which the sea-serpent has been supposed to 
have appeared near the shores and harbours of the United States has 
led to its being specified as the ‘American sea-serpent;’ yet out of 
the 200 vertebra of every individual that should have lived and died 
in the Atlantic since the creation of the species, not one has yet been 
picked up on the shores of America. The diminutive snake, less than 
a yard in length, ‘killed upon the sea-shore,’ apparently beaten to 
death, ‘by some labouring people of Cape Ann,’ United States (see 
the 8vo pamphlet, 1817, Boston, page 38), and figured in the ‘ Illus- 
trated London News’, October 28, 1848, from the original American 
memoir, by no means satisfies the conditions of the problem. Neither 
do the Saccopharynx of Mitchell, nor the Ophiognathus of Harwood 
—the one 4} feet and the other 6 feet long; both are surpassed by 
some of the congers of our own coasts, and like other murznoid fishes 
and the known small sea-snakes (Hydrophis), swim by undulatory 
movements of the body. 

“ The fossil vertebrae and skull which were exhibited by Mr. Koch, 
in New York and Boston, as those of the great sea-serpent, and 

which are now in Berlin, belonged to different individuals of a species 
| which I had previously proved to be an extinct whale; a determina- 

tion which has subsequently been confirmed by Professors Miiller and 
Agassiz. Mr. Dixon, of Worthing, has discovered many fossil ver- 
tebrae in the Eocene tertiary clay at Bracklesham, which belong to a 
large species of an extinct genus of serpent (Paleophis), founded on 
similar vertebre from the same formation in the Isle of Sheppey. 
The largest of these ancient British snakes was 20 feet in length; 
but there is no evidence that they were marine. 

“ The sea saurians of the secondary periods of geology have been 
replaced in the tertiary and actual seas by marine mammals. No 
remains of Cetacea have been found in lias or oolite, and no remains 
of Plesiosaur, or Ichthyosaur, or any other secondary reptile, have 
been found in Eocene or later tertiary deposits, or recent, on the 
actual sea-shores ; and that the old air-breathing saurians floated when 
they died has been shown in the ‘ Geological Transactions’ (vol. v., 
second series, p. 512). ‘The inference that may reasonably be drawn 
from no recent carcass, or fragment of such, having ever been disco- 
vered, is strengthened by the corresponding absence of any trace of 
their remains in the tertiary beds. 

“ Now, on weighing the question, whether creatures meriting the 
name of ‘ great sea-serpent’ do exist, or whether any of the gigantic 
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marine saurians of the secondary deposits may have continued to live 
up to the present time, it seems to me less probable that no part 
of the carcass of such reptiles should have ever been discovered 
in a recent or unfossilized state, than that men should have been 
deceived by a cursory view of a partly submerged and rapidly moving 
animal, which might only be strange to themselves. In other words, 
I regard the negative evidence, from the utter absence of any of the 
recent remains of great sea-serpents, krakens, or Enaliosauria, as 
stronger against their actual existence than the positive statements 
which have hitherto weighed with the public mind in favour of their 
existence. A larger body of evidence, from eye-witnesses, might be 
got together in proof of ghosts than of the sea-serpent. Ricuarp 
Owe, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, November 9, 1848.”—From the Times. 


Now we are willing to admit, that this is a pleasant and 
plausible piece of writing, and extremely well calculated to 
answer the author’s purpose, which is to make the world believe 
that the existence of a sea-serpent is as improbable as the exist- 
ence of a ghost. We do not wish to hurt the feelings of ghost- 
seers by expressing an opinion as to these nocturnal gentry; 
but there is one essential difference between a ghost and the sca- 
serpent, and it is this: that rigid investigation is constantly 
damaging the reputation of the one, while it evidently and con- 
fessedly adds to the good name of the other. Let the sceptic 
visit Norway, and he will come back a firm believer in the sea- 
serpent! but let him visit a locality said to be haunted by a 
ghost, and it is ten to one but he will discover a policeman in 
the pantry, or the servants’ bedroom. In another instance, 
we think the learned Professor reckons without his host; he 
assumes that mariners, because non-naturalists, do not know 
a seal when they see one: this is a manifest error; the men 
who see sea-serpents are familiar with seals, and, as we have 
already said, are not likely to make such mistakes. Again, the 
learned Professor gives the creature a “ capacious vaulted cra- 
nium,” thus making it like a seal: this also is a manifest error; 
the head was remarkably flat, so remarkably flat, that the eye- 
witnesses dwell on this character (without knowing its tendency) 
as one worthy of especial notice; and the error here is so ex- 
traordinary, that we have thought it desirable to avail ourselves 
of the liberality of the proprietors of the ‘ Illustrated London 
News’ to republish one of the very drawings of the animal to 
which the Professor alludes, as having appeared in that journal. 
Let our readers turn to any work on zoology in which seals are 
figured, and compare the likeness. Again, ‘the learned Professor 
wants to fix an ophidian nature on the supposed sea-serpent ; 
because a sea-serpent it must be a serpent—this also is a mani- 
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fest error. A sea-mouse is not a mouse, a sca-urchin is not an 
urchin, a sea-horse is not a horse, a sea-lion is not a lion, and 
so on in every instance where the word sea is used as a prefix. 
Has Professor Owen yet to learn, and must we have the 
pleasure of teaching him that the term sea-mouse is given to a 
certain animal residing in the sca, because of a real or fancied 
resemblance to a mouse, but which has no kind of anatomical 
affinity to the Glires ? The s same, again, with the urchins: the 

vofessor might diligently hunt all the muscums in the universe 
without success, for the vertebre of marine mice and marine 
he dge shogs, and ‘thence vg might as logically conclude that sea- 
mice and sea-urchins are as fabulous as ghosts. In fine, we do 
not find a single passage in the Professor’ s epistle that will 
bear the scrutiny of an inquirer after truth. But we must hear 
the captain’s reply. 

* Professor Owen correctly states that I * evidently saw a large crea- 
ture moving rapidly through the water very different from anything 1 
had before witnessed, neither a whale, a grampus, a great shark, an alli- 
gator, nor any of the larger surface-swimming creatures fallen in with 
in ordinary voyages.” I now assert—neither was it a common seal 
nor a sea-elephant, its great length and its totally differing physiog- 
nomy precluding the possibility of its being a ‘Phoca’ of any species. 
The head was flat, and not a “capacious vaulted cranium ;” nor had 
it a stiff inflexible trunk’—a conclusion to which Professor Owen 
has jumped, most certainly not justified by the simple statement, that 
no ‘portion of the 60 feet seen by us was used in propelling it through 
the water, either by vertical or horizontal undulation.’ 

‘It is also assumed that the ‘ calculation of its length was made 
under a strong preconception of the nature of the beast ;’ another con- 
clusion quite the contrary to the fact. It was not until after the great 
length was developed by its nearest approach to the ship, and until 
after that most important point had been duly considered and debated, 
as well as such could be in the brief space of time allowed for so 
doing, that it was pronounced to be a serpent by all who saw it, and 
who are too well accustomed to judge of lengths and breadths of 
objects in the sea to mistake a real substance and an actual living body, 
coolly and dispassionately contemplated, at so short a distance too, for 
the ‘eddy caused by the action of the deeper immersed fins and tail 
of a rapidly-moving gigantic seal raising its head above the surface of 
the water,’ as Professor Owen imagines, in quest of its lost iceberg. 

“ The creative powers of the human mind may be very limited. 
On this occasion they were not called into requisition, my purpose and 
desire being, throughout, to furnish eminent naturalists, such as the 
learned Professor, with accurate facts, and not with exaggerated 
representations, nor with what could, by any possibility, proceed from 
optical illusion; and I beg to assure him that old Pontoppidan having 
clothed his sea-serpent with a mane could not have suggested the idea 
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of ornamenting the creature seen from the Daedalus with a similar 
appendage, for “the simple reason that I had never seen his account, or 
even heard of his sea-serpent until my arrival in London. Some 
other solution must, therefore, be found for the very remarkable coin- 
cidence between us in that particular, i in order to unravel the mystery. 

“ Finally, I deny the existence of excitement or the possibility of 
optical illusion. I adhere to the statements as to form, colour, and 
dimensions, contained in my official report to the Admiralty, and I 
leave them as data whereupon the learned and scientific may exercise 
the ‘ pleasures of imagination’ until some more fortunate opportunity 
shali occur of making a closer acquaintance with the ‘great unknown’ 
—in the present instance, most assuredly no ghost. P. M’Qu11a, late 
Captain of Her Majesty’s ship Dedalus."— Times, November 21, 
1848. 

To ourselves the evidence appears irresistible, “ that a certain 
marine animal of enormous size does exist and that it differs 
essentially from any living animal described in our systematic 
works.” To this animal mariners have given the very appro- 
priate name of sea-serpent, from its inhabiting the sea, and from 
its supposed resemblance to a serpent. It is fifty or sixty feet 
in length—perhaps seventy feet—but we may gather from the 
multitude of statements that fifty or sixty 1s a perfectly safe 
estimate; it is long in proportion to its bulk, its neck and tail 
being of much less circumference than its body ; the junction of 
the tail and body is marked by a rapid diminution in size: it 
has a sharp-pointed snout, flat-topped head, powerful teeth, very 
large eyes, and blow-holes, like the Cetacea, from which it spouts 
water ; it has two very large and powerful flappers, or paddles, 
with which it makes its way when on the surface of the water; 
it has a dorsal, or cervical crest fin or mane; its skin is smooth. 

We think it will readily be admitted that no animal answering 
such a description is known in our methodical arrangements: 
nay, we very much doubt whether it would not be considered as 
altogether disturbing these arrangements: geology, however, 
offers something approaching a solution. In the splendid work 
of Mr. Hawkins. on the ‘ Extinct Monsters of the Ancient 
Earth,’ we find the delineation of forms quite as remarkable as 
that which we have attempted to describe from attested deposi- 
tions. Concerning one of them, Dr. Mantell writes :— 

“ The Ichthyosaurus had the back of a porpoise, the teeth of a 
crocodile, the head and sternum of a lizard, the paddles of Cetacea, and 
the vertebra of fish. Some of the species attain the magnitude of 
young whales. ...... The orbit is very large....... Like turtles, 
the animal had four paddles, composed of numerous bones enveloped 
in one fold of integument, so as to appear an entire fin, as in the 
Cetacea. The fore paddles are large, and, in some species, are formed 
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of one hundred bones ; the hind are smaller, and contain but thirty or 
forty. ...... The nostrils, as in the Cetacea, beneath the orbits. 

. Its skin appears not to have been covered with scales.”— Won- 
ders of Geology, ii. 434. 


Here is the description of another animal:— 


“The Plesiosaurus differs from the Ichthyosaurus in the extreme 
smallness of the head, and enormous length of the neck. The latter 
is composed of upwards of thirty vertebre—a number far exceeding 
that of the cervical vertebra in any known animal. This reptile com- 
bines in its structure the head of a lizard with teeth like those of a 
crocodile, a neck resembling the body of a serpent, a trunk and tail of 
the proportions of those of a quadruped, and paddles like those of 
turtles. It has been compared to a serpent threaded through the 
body of a turtle.”—Jd. 435. 


Another animal in many points resembling them, but now 
generally referred to the Cetacea, is described by Dr. Harlan, 
and probably equalled the largest whale in size. The bones of 
this creature were exhibited in America as those of a fossil sea- 
serpent. This, we believe, was the act of a mere puffing exhi- 
bitor ; and the bones are said to have been arranged without any 
kind of anatomical accuracy. 

The descriptions of these animals, written simply as scientific 
records, are quite sufficient to convince the reflecting mind that, 
at one period of this earth’s existence, its seas were teeming Ww ith 
creatures which, if admitted into our recent fauna, w ould” solve 
the problem at once. If the Ichthyosauri, Plesiosauri, Basilo- 
sauri, and cognate, or intermediate genera, were still recognised 
as inhabitants of the North Atlantic Ocean, no one would be 
disposed to contest the point that one or other of the tribe had 
been seen at different periods and places, and had been intended 
by the descriptions we have quoted; but to suppose such beings 
now existent, is said to be a violation of geological law. Here, 
however, we will quote an author of high repute—no other than 
the venerable and universally-respected Kirby—to show that the 
geological law is not accepted without question :— 


“ Tt has been calculated that the depth of the sea in any part does 
not exceed 30,000 feet, or a little more than five miles. This, com- 
pared with the diameter of our globe, about 8,000 miles, may be re- 
garded as nothing. What a vast space then, supposing it really hol- 
low, may be contained in its womb, not only for an abundant reservoir 
of water, but for sources of the volcanic action which occasionally 
manifests itself in various parts, both of the ocean and terra firma. 
Reasoning from analogy, and from that part of the globe which falls 
under our inspection, it will appear not improbable that this vast space 
should not be altogether destitute of its peculiar inhabitants. We 
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know that there are numerous animals on the surface of the globe that 
conceal themselves in various places in the day time, and only make 
their appearance in the night. It would, therefore, be perfectly con- 
sistent with the general course of God’s proceedings, and in exact 
harmony with the general features of creation, that he should have 
peopled the abyss with creatures fitted, by their organization and 
structure, to live there; and it would not be wonderful that some of 
the saurian race, especially the marine ones, should have their station 
in the subterranean waters, which would sufficiently account for their 
never having been seen except in a fossil state.”——Airby’s Bridgewater 
Treatise, 1. 33. 


The author confessedly alludes to the Plesiosaurus, Ichthyosau- 
rus, and their congeners, expressing a belief that the huge eyes 
of Ichthyosaurus, with their nictitant membrane, enabled these 
creatures to see in the dark. We merely mention Mr. Kirby’s 
hypothesis, to show that one at least of the élite of science holds 
that marine saurians still exist in a centromundane metropolis of 
reptiles: our conclusions would rather place these creatures 
nearer to the atmospheric air, which they certainly breathe. We 
can scarcely imagine a beast with genuine lungs to have his resi- 
dence four thousand miles away from any element that he could 
respire. And, again, our experience in moles, and such like 
workers underground, is not in favour of their possessing pro- 
digious eyes. But what geological law is violated by Kirby’s 
hypothesis, or by our author’s? Who shall say that a tribe of 
animals is extinct ?* Does not the crocodile occur in the wealden, 
cheek-by-jole with the Plesiosaurus ?—and do not crocodiles still 
exist? Is not the elephant both fossil and recent ?—is not the 
hyena fossil and recent ?—do not insects, scarcely distinguishable 
from our own, exist in the secondary series? We have seen the 
impressions of the wings of dragon-flies that would defy the 
scrutiny of an entomologist to distinguish them from those of 
recent genera. Hence we infer, that although certain species, 
now found in a fossil state, may perhaps no longer exist in a 
recent state, yet there is no law of nature, no analogical reason- 
soning, which should forbid the existence of their congeners. 
Although we may not, perhaps, have the identical species of 
Plesiosaurus discovered by Miss Anning, and described by Mr. 
Conybeare, yet there is nothing to forbid the existence of a 
cognate species! So that it is perfectly consistent with the pro- 








* This question seems 1s likely to be set at rest. Since the foregoing obser- 
vations were in ty pe; we have been favoured with a sight of the ‘proof sheets 
of the ‘Zoologist’ for January, (No. 73), in which is an authenticated 
announcement of the discovery of living Enaliosaurians, of immense size, in 
the Gulf of California. 
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foundest discoveries of the geologist to imagine the Enaliosaurians 
existing in their pristine g glory. All that “geology would require 
is, that the Norwegian species should not be identical with those 
of the lias or the wealden. 

Seeing, then, that unquestionable evidence brings before us an 
animal not known in our methods; seeing that this animal pre- 
sents many points of similarity to the Enaliosauri ; seeing that 
geology offers no impediment to the supposition that Enaliosauri 
still exist ;—we trust that it will neither be considered impossible 
nor improbable that, in certain unknown forms of the Enaliosauri, 
a key to the mystery of the sea-serpent will eventually be found. 

It were assuredly “a consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
that the animal which has led to so much angry discussion among 
the learned, should speedily reveal himself in some less “ ques- 
tionable shape” than he has hitherto deigned to assume; and 
then we can fancy some pre-appointed Hamlet, in reference to 
the form in which the beast will probably reveal itself to his 
astonished gaze, addressing the “ dread thing” somewhat in the 
following fashion :— 

“ Tell 
Why thy long- buried bones, hearséd in earth, 
Have burst their cov’rings! W hy the sepulchre, 
Wherein we thought thee quietly inurn’d, 
Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee up again! What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again in cémplete flesh, 
Revisit’st thus the waters of this w orld, 
Making day hideous; and we fools of science, 
So horribly to shake our cherish’d systems, 
With things beyond the wishes of our souls ?” 

In these observations, we rather adopt the views of our author 
than advance them as original. We feel that it is not the pro- 
vince of a Review like ours to originate a scientific theory. We 
are free as the air we breathe, to praise, to bear with, to criticise, 
or absolutely to annihilate, the hypotheses of others; but we 
do not advance counter-hypotheses of our own. We hope and 
believe that the rational mode of estimating the value of evidence 
by the trustworthiness of the w itness—long since admitted in 
law, but first introduced by Mr. Newman into science—will 
obtain converts, who will leave no stone unturned until the sea- 
serpent is either established as a “ great fact,” or its history 
proved to be a mere invention. Until that day arrives, we are 
willing to plead guilty of believing those whose competence to 
observe is unquestionable, and whose disposition to speak truth 
is unquestioned, 


NT-ON, 
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Arr. VIII.—1. The History of England, from the Accession of 
James II, By Thos. Babington Macaulay. Vols. 1 and 2, 
Longman. 


2. The Rights of Property; a Refutation of Communism and 
Socialism. By Adolphe Thiers. Groombridge. 


3. Three Months in Power. By Alphonse de Lamartine. H. 
G. Bohn. 
4. Memoirs of Citizen Caussiditre, Ex-Prefect of Police. 2 vols. 
R. Bentley. 
“HE first of our living essayists has taken up the pen of the 
[ historian; and it is a subject of some congratulation 
that he has done so at a time when the attention of all thinking 
men is more than usually directed to the lessons of history, with 
the hope of gathering from the past, in the midst of the anxieties 
of a most eventful period, some indications of the probable future. 
Mr. Macaulay, after a brief sketch of our earlier English 
annals, commences his task with the revolutionary times of the 
Commonwealth, Cromwell, Charles and James II.; times of poli- 
tical changes which most nearly correspond with the civil convul- 
sions we are now witnessing on the continent. With the altera- 
tion of names there is much in the record of this portion of the 
History of England that might be taken as the leading article of a 
daily journal, commenting upon the events which are passing 
before our eyes. The recent election of Louis Napoleon to the 
Presidency of the French Republic, is very much the same scene 
over again as that of which England was the theatre in 1660, when 
a similarly untried man, inheriting ncthing but a name, and that 
the name of Stuart, was welcomed to this country by universal 
acclaim, to replace a republican soldier, who, like Eugene Ca- 
vaignac, had subdued faction, and who, whatever his faults of 
character, had honestly, and with great ability, ably discharged 
the duties of a chief of the Executive. “ Charles I1.,” says Mr. 
Macaulay, “ was proclaimed with a pomp never before known.” 
“ A gallant fleet conveyed him from Holland to the coast of Kent. 
When he landed, the cliffs of Dover were covered with thousands of 
gazers, among whom scarcely one could be found who was not weep- 
ing with delight. The journey to London was a continued triumph. 
The whole road from Rochester was bordered by booths and tents, 
and looked like an interminable fair. Everywhere flags were flying, 
bells and music sounding, wine and ale flowing in rivers to the 


health of him whose return was the return of peace, of law, of free- 
dom.” 
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Such was the welcome to England of the man who was to 
prove himself not only one of the most despotic princes that had 
ever wielded the British sceptre, but the meanest and _ basest of 
our monarchs. Such was the reception by a Protestant people 
of a heartless sensualist, who to undisguised profligacy of manners 
united hypocrisy of religion ; professing a faith he was seeking to 
subvert; declaring himself a Roman Catholic only on his death- 
bed ; and who in the very town in which he landed, signed, ten 
years afterwards, a secret treaty with France, selling the honour 
of England for money to pay his debts, and contracting for the 
military assistance he was likely to require to govern England 
without a parliament, in the spirit of absolutism. 













Aerombaery Car's from the landing of Charles 4a. penod—>ee——— 


larly coincident ith-the-rerse Leonie Phibppesy and we find 
the Stuarts banished for ever by the Revolution of 1488. 

The philosophy, however, of the historian, halts somewhat in its 
explanation of the apparent impotence of judgment and wayward- 
ness of the public mind here exhibited. . The causes mentioned 
by Mr. Macaulay account for changes of opinion on the part of 
religious sects and politicians, but not for the intensity of a na- 
tional impulse, first in one direction, and then in another the very 
opposite. He states the case of the people as the apologist of 
ave inconsistencies, but obviously not the whole case; and we 

mark this a apy in his chapter upon the condition of the 
working classes two centuries back, as compared with the present. 
He demonstrates by a simple enumeration of facts, which admit of 
no reply, that the iarze increase of population that has taken place 
since the time of the Stuarts has not been attended with that 
corresponding Increase of pressure upon the means of subsistence, 
which any Malthusian theorist of the day would naturally have 
predicted, but on the contrary, with a very decided diminution 
of that pressure. He shows that the quality of the food of z 
daily labourer in the time of the Charleses, was such as could not 
now be given to a pauper without producing a workhouse riot ; 
that the working classes have now much higher wages, more 
constant employment, and a much greater command over the 
necessaries and comforts of life than at the period he is describing ; 
and thence he reasons to the conclusion that it is a popular fallacy 
to talk with regret of “ the good old times.” M. Thiers, in his 
recent work on Communism, adopts a similar line of argument, 
and tells the same story. Addressing himself to the socialists, 
he says, “ See how little reason you have to complain, as 
compared with the state of your ancestors in the reign of Louis 
XIV.” 
Both writers omit an important fact, that while the pro- 
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gressive improvement of all civilized communities* from century 
to century is incontrovertible, this improvement has never been 
continuously progressive from year to year; but has been a 
progress subject to great vicissitudes: and it is in the alterna- 
tions of years of prosperity with periods of industrial depression, 
sometimes of long duration, that the historian should look for 
the real significance of the phrase “ good old times,” and for the 
primary causes of the death-throes by which society is convulsed 
at frequently, and now almost periodically recurring, intervals. 
From the slight glimpse afforded us by Mr. Macaulay of the 
state of the public mind, in December, 1641, it is very apparent 
that as soon as it was known that King Charles I. had gone in per- 
son to the House of Commons to arrest its popular leaders for 
high treason, the nation, if it could have had its will, would have 
removed him from the throne with scarcely a dissentient voice; 
and yet it is equally clear that the civil war which followed had 
not lasted two years, before the people, with equal unanimity, 
would have put down, if they had been able, Cromwell and his 
army, and even the parliament itself, and would have brought 
back Charles in triumph to the capital whence he had been 
driven. Why? Because there are, with all mankind, con- 
siderations of far higher magnitude than those of the distant 
bearing upon national interests of questions of personal and public 
liberty—the considerations which bring des/ifution into the im- 
mediate prospect of every private individual; and the civil war 
had brought in its train, stagnation of trade, want of employment, 
scarcity of money, univ ersal insolvency and ruin, to which even 
the times of “ Ship-money ” were “ good old times,” the return 
of which there was no inconsistency in desiring. What wonder, 
then, after the scenes they had gone through, “the people should 
at last look to the restoration of the Stuarts, in the person of a 
second Charles (educated as he was in the school of adversity, 
and therefore, it was to be hoped, one who would act with more 








* Arising from the constantly accumulating capital bequeathed by each 
generation as a legacy to the next. The great error of Malthus was his not 
allowing sutiiciently for the effect of these accumulations of capital in facili- 
tating supply. A man builds a house, which will last for three generations, and 
leaves it to his son. ‘The son, not having a house to build, is of course in 2 
better position for applying his labour to some other branch of production than 
his father was before him. So of land: one marsh drained leaves the next 
generation at liberty to drain another. So of machinery, and the discoveries 
of science. Thus it is that room is made for two persons where there were, 
in the first instance, only the means of supporting one; and thus it has hap- 
pened, that in the midst of all our difficulties, the resources of the whole popu- 
lation of these islands, dense as that population is, have become greater, per- 
haps, by a hundred fold than those of the few scattered tribes that were the 
sole occupants of Britain in the days of Julius Cesar. 
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prudence than his immediate predecessor),—as to a golden age 
of peace and prosperity. 

We may apply this to the recent election of Louis Napoleon ; 
for the only difference is, that after a similar disruption of 
society, universal suffrage and the vote by ballot have brought 
about the same results more quickly than heretofore. We 
see it now asserted by some portion of the press, that these 
results are an evidence that the French people are anti-repub- 
licans at heart; and yet, within the memory of men still living, 
republican enthusiasm had energy enough successfully to defy, 
with armies of raw and undisciplined recruits, the coalition of 
Europe against France; and but a few months have elapsed since 
the time when, if Lamartine, the idol of the day, had been put in 
nomination for the Presidency, it was plain to all that Louis 
Napoleon would hardly have been named in opposition. 

What is it that has swept away the Provisional Government of 
February, and that of the military chieftain of the National As- 
sembly? What is it that has led to the unmistakeable indications 
of a conservative re-action and retrograde movement, not only in 
France, but throughout Europe, towards the principles of arbitrary 
rule so lately discarded ?—The financial difficulties which have 
overwhelmed governments and people, in every country recently 
revolutionized, and from the effects of which, even countries like 
our own which have stood firm by their old institutions, have not 
wholly escaped. 

There are sects in politics as in religion—sects, republican and 
monarchical ; but the political faiti of the people is as nothing 
compared with their political distrust of men or systems that 
fail to secure accustomed benefits. It is useless to say, “ wait 
till our new institutions or new measures have time to consoli- 
date, and then you will enjoy the fruits of them.” Be it a 
monarch, a minister, or a president, that appeals to a people by 
a general election at a time of disappointed expectations and 
distress ; the answer to each alike will be—change. 

We have now before us the narratives, in an English dress, of 
two of the principal actors in the events of February—M. de 
Lamartine and Marc Caussidiére. Both exculpatory narratives ; 
both instructive and of exciting interest. M. de Lamartine 
establishes, by his ‘' Three Months of Power,’ a claim to the respect 
of statesmen ; and there is a rough honesty about the narrative 
of Mare Caussidiére which leads us to esteem the man in the 
motives which influenced him even in his faults, and to place 
confidence in his statement of facts when he speaks of himself, 
and not of the conduct of others, of which, from his own ultra- 
party connexions, he was not in a fair position to judge. But 
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neither the ex-member of the Provisional Government, nor the 
ex-prefect, appears to have had any distinct perception of the 
nature and force of the current which was setting in against both 
at the very commencement of their revolutionary career, and 
which was soon to carry them helplessly away with it, as straws 
floating on the stream ;—that flood of depreciation which had 
suddenly overspread France like a deluge, affecting every descrip- 
tion of security to the extent of nearly one-half its former value, 
as compared with the usual metallic standard. 

It is difficult to realize even to one’s imagination—no man can 
fully—the disastrous effect upon the national relations of debtor 
and creditor, of 200 millions of funded property, reduced in a 
single day to the exchangeable value of 100 millions, by a fall of 
the 3 per cents. from 75 francs to 36 francs ; and yet this was buta 
fraction of the loss which fell like a thunderbolt, alike upon every 
description of fixed or floating capital. The share property of 
joint-stock companies suffered more than the funds; lands and 
houses became unsaleable; bills of exchange were almost univer- 
sally dishonoured. The best mode of picturing to oneself the 
effect of such a financial crisis, is to imagine the half of France 
suddenly swallowed up by an earthquake ; for the consequences 
of such a catastrophe in its immediate bearing upon industry, 
would not be more serious for the moment, although, of course, 
less temporary in its effects, than that sudden annihilation of the 
resources of every debtor and creditor throughout the nation, 
which marked the downfall of the dynasty of the Orleans.’ 

In the presence of a cause of such tremendous influence, the 
party attacks and recriminations of the republicans of “ to-day” 
against the republicans of “ yesterday”—of M. Caussidiére against 
M. Thiers, and of M. Thiers and the Constitutionnel against tie 
National and its friends, or the organs of the socialists and their 
friends—read to us like the idle quarrelling of children amidst a 
war of the elements. ; 

And, turn over the facts as often as we may—blame whom- 
soever it may please us to blame: one party for violence, another 
for intrigue, a third for extravagance—is it not evident that, 
after all, there is something in the gravity of the events we have 
witnessed that remains unexplained? Consider! A street riot,— 
one form of government changed for another,—proclamations 
from the Hotel de Ville, instead of the Tuileries,—a decree for 
ten hours’ labour, copied from our own Factory Bill,—and the 
result a nation bankrupt. The assigned causes are not adequate 
to the effect. We must look for them, not on the political surface 
of society, but in the principles which form the present foundation 
of all our social relations. 
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Dimly looming through the haze of currency investigations, one 
truth is beginning to make itself perceptible,—that in proportion as 
society, tempted by the convenience of money, has departed from 
the original metayér principle of payments in labour or produce, 
and has accustomed itself to contract engagements to be dis- 
charged in gold or silver coins, of which the ci irculation cannot be 
rendered uniform, fluctuations ef value, and commercial crises 
consequent upon them, have increased in frequency and magnitude. 

When the operation of this cause shall have been clearly traced 
out, in the misdirection and over-stimulus of production at one 
time, and its sudden check at another—when another Gibbon 
shall have shown how much more national insolvency has had to 
do with the decline and fall of empires, than the struggles of party 
and military reverses—when a new race of political economists 
shall have taught mankind how to adjust value by the necessaries 
of life, or their equivalents, (the only true standard), so that 
industry may be protected from the lotteries of price—the prc- 
ducing classes will awake from their present stupor as from a 
dream, and a new era of hope and activity will dawn upon the world, 

Another truth also beginning to make itself seen with more 
and more distinctness, is that there is help for man in the full and 
perfect development of the principle of association. Whoever, 
from a want of sympathy with his fellow-men, would persuade 
himself to the contrary, and that it is always best to work alone, 
let him take up the work of M. Thiers, on the ¢ Rights of Property.’ 
There he will find in the language of the most eloquent, and 
perhaps the ablest of French writers in the art of applying facts 
and arguments to the weak points of a case—whether the object 
be support or exposure—a clear demonstration of the folly, not 
to say knavery, of the crowd of philosophers and philanthropists, 
from Plato downwards (whom M. Thiers confounds together as 
“socialists,” or “communists,” that they may be cov ered with 
like scorn),—who have ventured to propose higher aims for 
human exertion than the acquisition of riches, and to doubt 
whether the wonder-working power of “every man for himself, 
and perdition take the hindmost,” is, after all, the principle best 
entitled to human reverence for its effects upon human happiness. 

That property should be respected, no public writer has ever 
denied. It is but saying in other words, that no man should be 
permitted to live by plunder instead of by labour. That the 
time will ever come when, with security for the reasonable use of 
property, all anxicty about ownership will cease, and private 
possessions will become identical with public possessions, may 
fairly be characterized as an Utopian dream ; and yet even that is 
a dream which seems nearer realization than was deemed to be 
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possible a few centuries ago. ‘The principle of exclusiveness is 
obviously losing ground with civilization. An English gentle- 
man, if he has a fine gallery of pictures, throws it open to 
public inspection, and this, frequently, from higher motives 
than those of mere personal vanity. A Parisian can enjoy with 
a multitude a féte at St. Cloud, without saying to himself, “ Would 
that this park were mine, that I might shut it up and enjoy it 
alone.” (We remark this without forgetting that man is indi- 
vidual as well as gregarious. Separate happiness, as well as 
social happiness, must be provided for in our new schemes of 
organization, or they will remain imperfect,—a position in which 
we may allow M. Thiers to triumph over many of his antago- 
nists, by whom this principle has been forgotten ; but when 
going beyond this, he attacks the very principle of association 
itself; proving, as he attempts to do in several chapters ex- 
pressly devoted to the subject, that no advantages can be realized 
by association, unless by great capitalists, he becomes as wild 
and extravagant in his own theory, as the wildest and most 
extravagant of the advocates of the theory he condemns. His 
third chapter, which opens with a statement that, because the 
land of France is much of it divided into small parcels, the 
peasantry cannot associate beneficially, may be adduced as an 
instance of the reduciio ad absurdam of false reasoning. The 
fact of these small divisions is the very reason why association 
would be proportionately more beneficial to peasant proprie- 
tors than to the workmen of large towns,—nay, is more bene- 
ficial, to the extent in which association is carried out by 
either class. M. Thiers is altogether inaccurate in his data. 
Where has he lived or travelled not to know that peasant pro- 
prietors in tilling the ground, gathering in and harvesting their 
crops, associate continually, in the common use of the same teams, 
the same ploughs and harrows, the same barns, and in helping 
one another in the field, whenever extra labour is needed ; and 
without which /a peiite culture would often be altogether im- 
practicable ? 
investigators than that many of the workmen of French towns 
are associated peasant proprietors, deriving a part of their income 
from rents paid to them by another peasant proprietor farming 
their land with his own ? 

An attack at the present moment, by a powerful writer, upon 
the principle of associated enterprise, is unhappily timed. One 
of the greatest of our present calamities is the still prevailing 
distrust of joint-stock companies as investments for the savings 
of industry. That distrust has now been carried to an extent 
greater than has been known in either England or France since 
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the peace of 1515, and we see its eflects in a plethora of unem- 
ploved capital, and multitudes deprived of the means of earning 
bread by labour. The arguments of M. Thiers would only 
aggravate this evil; and if all the faith in association now left be 
confined to a few socialists, we sce little statesmanship in his 
attempt to deprive them of it. The attempt, however, will fail. 
We have only to open our eyes to discover, that without associa- 
tion, civilized communities would not only stand still, but could 
scarcely exist. What! are there to be no proprietary schools, 
no mechanics’ institutions, no sick clubs, no building societies, 
no partnerships in trade, no joint interests in a ship, a mine, a 
road, or a canal, because certain socialists would have wasted the 
resources of the State upon objects attainable without such com- 
binations? And is it quite certain that there are no more legiti- 
mate social objects of national resources, than the fortifications of 
Paris and the immense standing armies created at immense cost 
by M. Thiers, when the minister of Louis Philippe? 

The problem of the proper limits of associations, and the duties 
of the State in respect to their encourageinent, regulation, and pro- 
tection, is one dependant very much upon another, which republics 
and monarchies have yet alike failed to solve—the best form of 
political organization for all objects in which the interests of the 
people require to be discussed and understood, locally as well as 
nationally, Ultimately, we are convinced that very many of the 
undertakings which are now irregularly and imperfectly pro- 
moted by voluntary effort—as fire and life assurances, land 
drainage, public wharves, public granaries, &c.—will be recog- 
nized as belonging to the proper functions of local and municipal 
governments ; ‘founded upon popular representation. And this 
leads us to a few remarks upon the lamentable mistake of the 
French republicans in the direct centralization of the principle 
of universal suffrage, instead of the adoption of it solely as the 
basis of local institutions, and then federalizing those institu- 
tions for national objects; as in the constitution of the Senate 
of the United States. 

We will endeavour to show the rationale and the importance 
of the distinction which we are here pointing out. 

Let us bear in mind that republics, founded upon a common 
right of suffrage, are the oldest forms of government in the 
world. There is nothing new in the experiment now making 
on the continent; it is but returning again to the primitive type 
of human society. The first political relations in the infancy of 
nations have always been created by heads of families meeting 
together in council, to agree upon the rules or laws they should 
observe towards each other, and to choose a president. We say 
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a president, rather than chief or king, because the kingly prero- 
gatives of right divine, and hereditary sovereignty, have nowhere 
been original institutions ; they have grown out of something 
which has always preceded them, and without any such result 
having been, in the first instance, contemplated. The head mar 
or chief, of a tribe of American Indians, is not their king—he is 
their president in council, and their general in battle; nothing 
more; and when he proves an incapable leader, he is removed, 
and another chosen. ‘The son of a chief only succeeds a father 
when he inherits the strength, talent, or courage, which made 
the father the best man of the tribe. 

Royalty and privilege grew out of the dissensions occasioned 
by increasing numbers, and their progress may be traced dis- 
tinctly in the history of the Republics of ancient Greece. So 
long as it remained practicable for the people of Athens to meet 
in the market-place, and calmly talk over the affairs of their city, 
there was no inclination to entrust them to arbitary rule. When 
this became physically impossible from the increase of popula- 
tion, we see the republic splitting into pé urties ; the mob and the 
milicary anealion for supremacy; and the people at last con- 
tentedly resigning their liberties to Philip of Macedon, as a choice 
of evils. 

The difficulty was then, as now, how to combine a common 
right of suffrage with the means of enabling the masses to 
exercise it with intelligence. 

Universal suffrage banished Aristides the Just. But in this 
ease, and that of Charles the Second, what is the legitimate con- 
clusion to be drawn from the facts? 'That the people prefer a 
rogue to an honest man, or have no faculty of distinguishing the 
one from the other? Neither of these; but that the people will 
make mistakes when thrown into a false position ;—allowed to 
act where the means of forming a correct judgment are not given 
them. Among the pious Presbyterian divines who joined the 
cavaliers in welcoming Charles, was there one who would not 
have spurned him from our shures, had they been in his company 
asingleday? ‘The national impulse which brought about the Res- 
toration was an impulse of hope, not an act of the understanding. 

We are sensible of the fallacy of all assumed class distinctions 
of intellect. A jury of peasants on a criminal trial will often 
take as sound a view of the evidence as the judge upon the bench. 
But for what reason? Only because both judge and jury have 
the evidence before them. ‘The prisoner at the bar and his wit- 
nesses to character are there in the court, to be seen and heard 
by all concerned. It is far otherwise at a national election for a 
Presidency, whether in the form adopted in the United States or 
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that of France. The millions who form the majority, vote for a 
man they have never even seen, and of whom they know abso- 
lutely nothing but from the reports of interested agents, or the 
perhaps equally interested statements of party journals. Not an 
individual of those millions would take a servant into his house 
to cook a dinner, or attend to a shop, upon testimony equally 
slight with that with which the majority have been compelled to 
rest satisfied in the elections of Louis Napoleon and General 
Taylor. If the lives of the majority now depended upon answering 
the question whether the successful candidate is fair or dark, short 
or tall, stout or thin, they could not state it upon cath. Beyond 
the expression of popular impatience, therefore, such elections are 
significant of nothing—not even of the strength of party; for a 
nation is of no party. At this moment, it 1s doubtful whether 
the French provinces would not have preferred a Regency with 
the Count de Paris, to Louis Napoleon; but the oppo rtunity of 
choosing any member of the ex-Royal family was denied them. 
Practically, th e only question asked the French people has been— 

‘Are you so well satisfied with your present prospects as to be 
willing the public administration should continue in the hands of 
any of the parties who have directed the government since the 
days of February?” And the answer has been—No! 

If the question proposed to a body of peasants were, not who 
shall be the national president, but who shall be the schoolmaster 
of the next village, the reply would be, “This is a subject for 
a Committee; we cannot, collectively or individually, inquire 
into the personal qualifications of the candidates, and therefore 
we will entrust the appointment to a few in whom we have con- 
fidence, and who will see that the interests of our children shall 
not be neglected.” Clearly, then, all higher executive appoint- 
ments than that of schoolmaster should be entrusted, not to the 
masses, but to their representatives, and for the same reason.* 
If not, why not appeal direct to the masses upon every important 
question? Why not abandon representation altogether? It is but 
going back to the old maxims of democratic government; but as 
we have before observ ed, these ended, as they must always end, 
when applied to large numbers, i in despotism. 


* It is objected that this is done in America, and with no bencficial result. 
The people appoint committees under the name of Electoral Colleges, and the 
Electoral Colleges choose the president ; not the people direct. ‘This comes 
to the same thing, because the Electoral Colleges have but one duty to per- 
form, and the members are therefore all pledged beforehand as to the mode 
of performing it. It would be otherwise if the presidential election were 
referred to the House of Representatives of each of the States; the members 
of which are chosen for their presumed fitness to discharge legislative duties 
generally, and are placed therefore, upon most questions, in an independent 
position, 
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What amount of permanency 
republican constitution now adopted in France, we will not ven- 
ture to predict. Its errors appear to us serious; but so are those 
of the constitution of the United States, where education, and 
the influence of the press, make up for many defects. The pro- 
gress of events in France must, however, now so much depend upon 
the construction of various clauses of this new constitution, that we 
have thought it desirable to place it before our readers, in extenso, 
for present and future reference. Its greatest fault, we think, will 
be found to be, that it affords, under the name of democracy, almost 
the lowest possible minimum of real representation. It nomi- 
nally appeals to the people, but first throws them into such 
masses that they can only act blindly at the bidding of a few 
popular leaders. Paris, for instance, with its 400,000 electors, 
all taking an equal part in the election of candidates proposed to 
them, can never be as fairly represented as London is, even under 
our present defective system, by means of its electoral districts or 
borough divisions. Again, the number of 750 me; imbers, of which 
the legislative assembly is to be composed, although too many for 
an assembly meeting in one room, is too small a number for the 
proper discussion of the laws which thirty millions of people are 
to be called upon to obey. The true course would have been to 
have diminished the numbers of the central legislature, and have 
increased the powers of the departmental, or prov incial councils. 
Instead of confining these assemblies to the business of local 
routine, as under Louis Philippe, we would have given them the 
privilege of discussing and voting upon every project of law, 
before its final discussion and adoption by the central legislature. 
For this reason, we prefer, at least in several important par- 
ticulars, the constitution recently granted by the King of Prussia, 
to that of the French Republic. Under the Prussian constitution 
there will be two Chambers—one Chamber representing the 
masses direct, by universal suffrage ; the Upper Chamber com- 
posed of deputies from provincial assemblies; both together 
ensuring a more careful examination of every measure laid before 
them than will ever be possible at the tumultuous sittings of the 
French National Assembly. 

One clause of the French Constitution will excite a smile— 
that which votes a salary of 24,000/. per annum to the President. 
Its framers would probably have reduc ed this sum to the salary 
paid the President of the United States, which is but 6,000/., if 
they had known into whose hands the first four years’ salary would 
have to be paid. But we have not left ourselves time or space 
for a further discussion of this document. We must dismiss it 
for the present, with the first scene of the first act of the new 
drama upon which the curtain has now risen. 
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Sitting of Wednesday, December 20th, 1848 

*M. Waldeck Rousseau, reporter of the committee for examining the electoral 
returns, stated that not a than 7,449,000 citizens had deposited their votes 
in the electoral urns.* The elect belonged to no party. There was no victory, 
uo defeat; no conquerors, no vanquished. After so calm, religious, and 
patriotic a manifestation, no man could presume to substitute the will of a few 
for the will of all. 
34,520 suftrages. 





M. Louis Napoleon had obtained 5,5: 

General Cavaignac Sore ee .- 1,448,302 — 
M. Ledru-Rollin ae 370,119 — 
M. Raspail ve sete be aus 36,900 —— 
M. Lamartine ... sad sbi ead 17,910 —— 
General Changarnier ... ose ve 4,790 —— 
Votes lost one e eee 12,600 oe 


“The committee had ousted se el protests addressed to it against the 
election of M. Bonaparte. In one of them he was declared ineligible, | ecause 
he had forfeited his rights as a Frenchman by his naturalization in Switzer- 
land. The members of the Committee, however, had, by a unanimous 
decision, passed to the order of the day on that difficulty. By the number of 
the votes and the regularity of the operation, M. Louis Napoleon was the 
eally elect of the nation; and the Assembly had only to order that the 
executive power be transferred to his hands. After paying a tribute of praise 
and gratitude to General Cavaignae, which was ratified by the loud acclama- 
tions of the entire Assembly, M. Rousseau concluded by calling upon it to 
proclaim the President, and exclaimed, ‘Have confidence! God protects 
France ' 

“General Cavaignac, having then ascended the tribune, said, ‘I have the 
honour of informing the } National Assembly that the members of the cabinet 
have just sent me their collective resi mation, and I now come forward to sur- 
render the powers with which it had invested me. You will understand, better 
than I can express, the sentiments of gratitude which the recollection of the 
confidence placed in me by the Assembly, and of its kindness for me, will 
leave in my heart.’ 

“This short address was received with deafening cries of ‘Vive la 
République! 

**M. Marrast then rose and said,— 

***In the name of the French People. 

**¢ Whereas Citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, born in Paris, pos- 
sesses all the qualifications of eligibility required by the 44th Article of the 
Constitution ; whereas the ballot gave him the absolute majority of suffrages 
for the Presidency: by virtue of the powers conferred on the Assembly by the 
47th and 48th articles of the Constitution, I proclaim him President of the 
French Republic from this day, until the second Sunday of May, 1852, and I 
now invite him to ascend the tribune and take the oath required by the Con- 
stitution.’ 

“M. Louis Napoleon, who was seated near M. Odillon Barrot, then rose 
and advanced towards the tribune. He was dressed in black; on his left 
breast was a crachat set with diamonds, and under his coat he wore the Grand 
Cordon of the Legion of Honour. Having mounted the tribune, the President 
read to him the oath of fidelity to the Constitution, to which M. Louis Napo- 
leon replied, ‘ Je le jure.’ He then asked leave to address a few words to the 
Assembly. The suffrages of the nation, and his personal sentiments, he said, 
commanded his future conduct, and i imposed upon him duties which he would 
fulfil as a man of honour. He would treat, as enemies of the country , who- 








* *W ithout inc Juding the returns from “Algeri: 1, not received, 
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ever should attempt to subvert the Constitution; and between him and the 
Assembly would exist the most perfect harmony of views. He would exert 
himself to place society on its real basis, and to relieve the sufferings of a 
people who had borne such generous and intelligent testimony. He would 
endeavour to restore to the Government the moral force of which it stood in 
need, and to maintain peace and order. He had called around him men dis- 
tinguished for talent and patriotism, who, notwithstanding the differences of 
their political origin, would assist him in consolidating the new institutions of 
the country. He then eulogized the becoming conduct and loyalty of which 
General Cavaignae had given so many and such signal proofs, and pledged 
himself strenuously to labour to accomplished the great mission of founding 
the Republic, without recurring to reactionary or Utopian means, and, with the 
assistance of God, he trusted to achieve useful if not great things. 

* This speech was received with unanimous cries of ‘ Vive la République!’ 
and M. Louis Bonaparte, having descended from the tribune, went up to the 
seat of General Cavaignac, and cordially shook him by the hand. The new 
President was then met by M. Odillon Barrot and his friends of the right, 
who escorted him out of the hail. 

“MM. Marrast next announced that M. Odillon Barrot was charged with the 
construction of the new cabinet, which would be communicated by a message 
to the Assembly.”* 

The ministry named by M. Louis Bonaparte for the present 
excludes M. Thiers; and it will be curious to note the special 
pleading which will enable M. Thiers to take a seat in the new 
cabinet, should the anticipations of the press on that head be 
realized. M. Thiers, although he publicly voted for Louis Napo- 
leon, did so professedly only as a pis aller ; and committed him- 
self, a few months back, by the observation that “ the election 
of such a candidate would be humiliating for France.” He has, 
moreover, attacked, in his work on communism and the rights of 
property, the project of Louis Napoleon of agricultural associations 
for the reclaiming of waste lands, as a remedy for pauperism—a 
scheme ill-digested, but honourable to the projector, and out of 
which good may arise; although M. Thiers is hardly the man to 
whom such an experiment can be confided. 

A circumstance of graver moment will deserve the attention of 
politicians. Louis Napoleon has been supported in his candi- 
dature by the influence of Russia; his cousin the Duke de 
Leuchtenberg (grandson of Josephine) having married a daughter 
of the present Emperor. The influence of Russia will, therefore, 
be considerable over the politics of the new Court. Another 
cause for some unfavourable apprehensions is the natural tempt- 
ation that must arise in the breast of every Napoleon to retrieve 
popularity, whenever it fails, in the field of military glory. This, 
however, if the constitution be maintained, may possibly be 
counteracted by the clause which prohibits the President com- 
manding in person the armies of the State. 





* Times of Friday, December 22. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
In tHE NAME or THE FRencH PEOPLE. 
Tue National Assembly has adopted,—and, in conformity with the sixth 
article of the Decree of October 28, 1848, the President of the National Assembly 

promulgates the following Constitution — 


In the presence of God, and in the name of the French people, the 
National Assembly proclaims :— 

I. That France is constituted a Republic. In adopting this definitive form of 
government, the ends proposed are ;—a freer advance in the path of progress 
and civilization; the assurance of a more equitable distribution of the burthens 
and advantages of socicty; the increase of individual liberty by the gradual 
reduction of public expenses and taxes; and to enable all our citizens, by the 
constant and snecessive action of our institutions and laws, without any fresh 
commotion, to attain a more elevated standard of morality, knowledge, and 
well- “— 

II. The French Republic is democratic, one, and indivisible. 

HI. ‘tt recognises the rights and duties, which are anterior and superior to 
laws. 

IV. Its principles are, liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

:" is based upon family ties, labour, property, ¢ nd public order. 

It respects foreign nations ilities ; intending to render its own respected ; 
it wil undertake no war with a view to conquest; and will never employ its 
forces against the liberty of any people. 

VI. Reciprocal duties shall bind the citizens to the Republic, and the Re- 
public to its citizens. 

VII. Citizens are to love their country, to serve the Republic, to defend it 
at ~ price of their lives, and to bear the expenses of the state ia proportion 
to their means; they are by labour to ensure the means of subsistence, and, by 
foresight, to provide resources for the future; they are to labour together 
for the common welfare, by fraternally aiding each other, and for the general 
order by observing the moral laws, and the written laws which regulate so- 
ciety, families, and individuals. 

VIII. The Republic will protect the citizen in his own person, his family, 
his religion, his property, his labour; it will place within the reach of 
every one that instruction which all require; and by fraternal assistance it 
will ensure the means of subsistence to its necessitous citizens, either by 
furnishing them with work within the limits of its own resources, or by assist- 
ing those who are incapacitated for labour. 

With a view to the ee of all the above-named duties, and to 
guarantee the above rights, the National Assembly, faithful to the traditions 
of the great as semblies. which commenced the French Revolution, decrees that 
the fo lowing be the Constitution of the Republic. 





CoNnsTITUTION. 
Chap. 1.—Of the Sovereignty. 
Art. 1. The sovereignty resides in the whole body of the French citizens. 


It is inalienable and ‘impreseriptible. 
Its exercise belongs to no one mdividual, to no fraction of the people. 


Chap. IIl.—Rights of Citizens guaranteed by the Constitution. 
2. No one shall be arrested or detained except as prescribed by law, 
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3. The habitation of every one dwelling upon the French territory is in- 
violable ; no one is to be permitted to enter such habitations, save according 
to the forms, and in the cases provided by law. 

4. No one shall be tried save by his natural judges. 

No commission or extraordinary tribunal shall be created, under any name 
or title whatsoever. 

5. The penalty of death for political offences is abolished. 
). Slavery cannot exist upon any French territory. 

. Every person may freely profess his own religious opinions ; and all shall 
be equally protected by the state in the exercise of their religious worship. 

The ministers of religion, as well those belonging to the modes of worship 
now recognised by the state, as to such as may be hereafter so recognised, are 
entitled to a maintenance from the state. 

8. All citizens have the right of forming associations, of assembling peace- 
ably, and without arms, of petitioning, and of declaring their opinions, by the 
press or otherwise. 

The exercise of those rights have no other limits than the rights or the 
liberty of others, and the public security. 

The press shall not, in any case, be subjected to a censorship. 

9. Education shall be free. 

The liberty of teaching shall be exercised according to such conditions, as to 
ability and morality, as may be determined by the laws, and under the super- 
vision of the state. 

This supervision shall extend to all establishments for education without 
exception. 

10, All citizens are equally eligible to all public employments, without any 
other cause for preference than individual merit, and according to such condi- 
tions as may be imposed by the laws. 

All titles of nobility, and all distinctions of birth, class, or caste, are for ever 
abolished. 

11. All property is inviolable. The state may, nevertheless, require the 
sacrifice of any property in the cause of public utility, legally verified, and in 
exchange for an equivalent indemnity. 

12. The power of confiscation shall never be re-established. 

13. The Constitution guarantees to all citizens freedom of labour and of 
industry. 

Society favours and encourages the development of labour by gratuitous 
primary instruction, by professional education, by an equality of relation 
between the employer and the employed, by institutions of forethought and 
credit, by agricultural institutions, by voluntary associations, and by the 
establishment through the state, the departments, and the communes, of public 
works, calculated to occupy unemployed hands; it furnishes assistance to 
children abandoned by their parents, to the infirm, and to the aged who may 
be without resources, and whose families may be unable to assist them. 

14. The public debt is guaranteed. 

Every engagement entered into by the state, with all its conditions, is 
inviolable. 

15. Every tax is to be imposed for the public benefit. 

Every one shall contribute in proportion to his means and his fortune. 

16. No tax shall be imposed or recognised except by virtue of the law. 

17. Direct taxation shall be allowed only for a year. 

Indirect taxation may be granted for many years. 


Chap. III.—Of Public Powers. 
18, All public powers whatever shall emanate from the people. 
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They shall not be transmitted hereditarily. 
19. A division of powers is the primary condition of a free government. 


Chap. [V.—Of the Legislative Power. 

0, The French people delegate the legislative power to a single assembly. 

21. The entire number of representatives of the people shail be seven 
hundred and fifty, including the representatives of Algeria and the French 
colonies. 

22. This number shall be increased to nine hundred in all Assemblies con- 
vened for the purpose of revising the Constitution. 

23. Election shall be based upon population. 

The suffrage shall be direct and universal. The mode of election shall 
be by ballot. 

5. All Frenchmen, of the age of twenty-one years, enjoying their civil and 
political rights, are electors, without restriction as to their opinions. 

26. All electors, of the age of twenty-five years, are eligible, without restric- 
tion as to place of abode. 

27. The electoral law shall determine the causes which shall deprive a 
Pronch citizen of the privilege of electing and being elected. 

It shall designate those citizens who, whether holding or having held any 
office in a department, or territorial jurisdiction, shall be deemed incapable of 
re- election. 

28. Every public office to which a salary is attached shall disqualify the 
holder from becoming a representative of the people. 

No member of the National Assembly, during the continuance of the legis- 
lature, shall be appointed or promoted to any public office to which a salary is 
attached, the holder of which is chosen by the executive body. 

Exceptions to the provisions of the two preceding paragraphs are to be 
decided upon by the organic electoral law. 

29. The provisions of the preceding article are not to apply to assemblies 
convened for the purpose of revising the Constitution. 

30. The election of representatives shall be conducted by departments, and 
by way of ballot. 

The electors shall vote at the principal place of the canton ; in consideration 
of local circumstances the canton may, however, be divided into several cir- 
conscriptions, in such form, and under such conditions as may be determined 
on by the electoral law. 

31. The National Assembly shall be elected for three years, and may be 
re newed i in its totality. 

Forty-five days at least before the end of the legislature, a law shall decide 
upon the time for the new elections to take place. 

If no law be passed in the time fixed by the last paragraph, the electors 
may re-assemble with full power on the thirtieth day before the cnd of the 
legislature. 

“The new Assembly shall be convened, with full powers, for the day fol- 
“ei that on which the mandate of the preceding Assembly shall e xpire. 

The National Assembly shall be permanent. 

it may, nevertheless, be adjourned to any day appointed by itself. 

During the prorogation a commission, consisting of the members of the 
cabinet, and twenty-five representatives appointed by the Assembly by way of 
hallot, and with an absolute majority, shall have the power to convene it in 

cases of urgent necessity. 

The President of the Republic shall also have the power of conve ning the 
Assembly. 

The National Assembly shall determine the place where it will hold its 
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sittings. It shall fix the strength of the military forces to be established for 
its own safety, and dispose of the same. 

33. The representatives are always eligible for re-election. 

34. The members of the National Assembly are members, not for the 
department which shall have appomted them, but for the whole of France. 

3o. They shall not receive any authoritative mandate. 

36. The persons of the representatives of the people shall be inviolate. 

They shail not at any time be sought for, accused, or tried for any opinion 
they may have expressed in the National Assembly. 

37. They shall not be arrested in any criminal matter, except in very 
flagrant cases, neither shall they be prosecuted until the Assembly has 
authorised prosecution. 

In case of arrest for any flagrant crime, the matter shall be immediately 


referred to the Assembly, which shall authorise or refuse the continuance of 


the prosecution. 

This provision shall apply also to cases in which a citizen under arrest shall 
be nu pointed a representative. 

38. Every representative shall receive an indemnity for that which he can- 
not renounce. 

39. The sittings of the Assembly shall be public. 

The Assembly may, nevertheless, form itself into a secret committee, upon 
such a measure being demanded by the number of representatives fixed by law. 

40. The presence of one more than the half the whole number of members 
of the Assembly shall be necessary to the validity of any vote upon the laws, 

41. No project of a law, except in urgent cases, shall be definitely decided on 
except after three debates, at intervals of not less than five days. 

42. Every proposition having for its object a declaration of urgency, shall 
preceded by an exposition of the motives leading to it. 

If the Assembly shall be of opinion that the proposition of urgency should 
he allowed, it shall order the reference of the same to the cabmet, and shall 
also fix the time for the presentation of the report upon the urgency of the 
business. 

Upon this report, if the Assembly recognise the plea of urgency, it will 
declare and fix the time for discussing the matter. 

it it decide that there be no urgency in the business, the project shall follow 


the usual course of ordinary propositions. 





Chap. V.—Of the Executive Power. 

13. The French people shall delegate the executive power to a citizen, who 
shall receive the title of President of the Republic. 

44. The President must have been born a Frenchman ; must be thirty years 
of age, at least; and must never have lost his right of citizenship. 

15. The President of the Republic shall be elected for four years, and shall 
not be eligible for re-election until after an interval of four years. 

Neither shall there be elected after him, during the same interval, either 
the Vice-President, nor any one of his relations or connexions to the sixth 
degree of affinity, inclusive. 

46. The day to exercise the right of election shall be the second Sunday 
in the month cf May. 

But in cases when, by reason of death, resignation, or other cause, the 
President shall be elected at any other period, his power shall expire on the 
second Sunday in the month of May, in the fourth year following his election. 

The President shall be elected by ballot, and by an absolute majority of 
votes, and by the direct suffrage of all the electors of the French departments 
and of Algeria, . 
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47. The report of the electoral proceedings shall be immediately transmitted 
to the National Assembly, which shall, without delay, decide upon the validity 
of the election, and proclaim the President of the Republic. 

If any candidate shall not obtain more than one half the number of suf- 
frages, and at least 2,000,000 of votes, or if the conditions required by Article 
44 be not complied with, the National Assembly shall elect the President of 
the Republic by ballot, and by an absolute majority, from among the five 
eligible candidates who shall have obtained the greatest number of votes. 

48. Before entering upon his duties, the President of the Republic shall, in 
the midst of the National Assembly, take an oath according to the following 
tenor :— 

In the presence of God, and before the French people, represented by the 
National Assembly, I swear to remain faithful to the Democratic Republic, one 
and indivisible, and to fulfil all the duties imposed upon me by the Constitution. 

49. He shall have the right to cause all projects of law to be presented to 
the National Assembly by the ministers. 

He shall superintend and assure the due execution of the laws. 

50. He shall dispose of the armed force without ever being able to command 
it in person. 

51. He shall not cede any portion of the territory, neither shall he dissolve 
or prorogue the National Assembly, or suspend, in any way, the authority of 
the Constitution and the laws. ; 

52. He shall annually present, by a message to the National Assembly, an 
exposition of the general state of the affairs of the Republic. 

53. He shall negociate and ratify all treaties. 

No treaty shall be definitive until it has been approved by the National 
Assembly. 

54. He shall watch over the defence of the state, but he shall not undertake 
any war without the consent of the National Assembly. 

55. He shall have the power of conferring pardon, but he shall not exercise 
this power without a preliminary reference to the legislative council. 

Amnesties shall not be granted except by a law. 

56. The President of the Republic, the ministers, as well as all other persons 
condemned by the high court of justice, cannot be pardoned except by the 
National Assembly. 

57. Laws relating to cases of urgency shall be promulgated with no further 
delay than three days, and other laws at the end of a month, to be reckoned 
from the day on which they shall have been adopted by the National 
Assembly. 

58. During the delay intervening between the adoption and the promulga- 
tion of a law, the President of the Republic may, by an explanatory message, 
demand a renewed deliberation upon the same. 

The Assembly shall deliberate; its resolutions shall be definitive ; and the 
same shall be transmitted to the President of the Republic. 

In such a case, the promulgation shall take place at the period fixed for the 
promulgation of laws of urgency. 

59. In default of promulgation by the President of the Republic, at the 
periods fixed by the ‘ecm articles, it shall be made by the President of 
the National Assembly. 

60. Envoys and ambassadors of foreign powers are to be accredited to the 
President of the Republic. 

61. He shall preside over the national solemnities. 

62. He shall be provided with a residence at the expense of the Republic, 
and shall receive a salary of 600,000 francs per annum. 
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63. He shall reside at the place of meeting of the National Assembly, 
and shall not quit the continental territory of the Republic without legal 
permission. 

64. The President of the Republic shall appoint and dismiss the ministers. 

He shall appoint and recall, in a council of ministers, the diplomatic agents, 
the commanders-in-chief of the army and navy, the prefects, the superior 
commander of the national guards of the Seine, the governors of Algeria, 
and of the colonies, the attorney and solicitor-generals, and other functionaries 
of a higher order. 

He shall appoint and dismiss, upon the proposition of the proper minister, 
and according to the regulations determined by law, the subordinate agents 
of government. 

65. He shall have power to suspend, for a period not exceeding three 
months, all agents of the executive power elected by the citizens. 

He shall not dismiss them but with the advice of the council of state. 

The law shall decide upon cases wherein dismissed functionaries shall be 
ineligible for re-appointment to the same duties. 

This declaration of ineligibility shall not be pronounced, except by a 
judgment. 

66. The number of ministers and their functions shall be determined by the 
legislative power. 

67. The acts of the President of the Republic, except those relating to the 
appointment and the dismissal of ministers, shall have no effect unless coun- 
tersigned by a minister. 

68. The President of the Republic, the ministers, the agents, and the depo- 
sitories of the public authority, shall be responsible, each in his own depart- 
ment, for all the acts of the government and the administration. 

Every measure by which the President of the Republic shall prorogue or, 
dissolve the National Assembly, or shall throw any obstacle in the way of the 
execution of its mandates, shall be high treason. 

By such an act the President shall forfeit his power; the citizens may 
refuse to obey him ; the executive power shall revert to the National Assembly ; 
the judges of the high court of justice shall immediately assemble, on pain of 
forfeiture ; they shall convene the jurymen in a place to be appointed by 
themselves, in order to proceed to judgment upon the President and his 
accomplices; and shall appoint themselves magistrates charged with the fulfil- 
ment of the duties of the public minister. 

A law shall decide upon other cases of responsibility, as well as the forms 
and conditions of their prosecution. 

69. The ministers shall have the entrée of the National Assembly; they 
shall be heard whenever they demand it ; and may be assisted by commissioners 
appointed by a decree of the President of the Republic. 

70. A Vice-President of the Republic shall be appointed by the National 
Assembly, upon the presentation of three candidates by the President during 
the month following his own election. 

The Vice-President shall take the same oath as the President. 

The Vice-President shall not be chosen from among the relations or con- 
nections of the President, to the sixth degree of affinity inclusive. 

In the event of the impeachment of the President, the Vice-President shall 
take his place. 

If the presidency become vacant through the death or the dismissal of the 


President, or any other cause, a new President shall be elected within a month 
of that event. 
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Chap. VI.—Of the Legislative Council, (Conseil d’étét.) 


71. There shall be a Legislative Council, over which the President of the 
Republic shall preside. 

72. The members of this Council shall be appointed for six years by the 
National Assembly. One-half of their number shall be renewed by ballot, 
and by an absolute majority, during the two first months of each legislature. 

They shall be indefinitely re-eligible. 

73, Such of the members of the Legislative Council as shall have been 
chosen from the National Assembly, shall immediately be replaced as repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

74. The members of the Legislative Council shall not be dismissed except 
by the Assembly, upon the demand of the President of the Republic. 

75. The Legislative Council shall be consulted upon all those projects of 
law which, according to law, are to be submitted to its previous examination ; 
and upon all other initiatory parliamentary proceedings which the Assembly 
shall refer to it. 

It shall prepare the laws of public administration. It shall pass those laws 
only with regard to which the National Assembly shall endow it with special 
power. 

It shall exercise, with regard to public administrations, all the powers of 
control and supervision which may be delegated to it by law. 

The law shall regulate all its other functions. 


Chap. VII.—Of the Internal Administration. 


76. The division of the territory into departments, arrondissements, can- 
tons, and communes, is retained. The existing boundaries are not to be 

schanged, except by law. 

77. There shall be 

1. In each department an administration, consisting of a prefect, a council- 
general, and a council of prefecture. 

2. In each arrondissement a sub-prefect. 

3. In each canton a cantonal council. Nevertheless, a single cantonal 
council shall be established in cities divided into several cantons. 

4. In each commune an administration, consisting of a mayor, his col- 
leagues, and a municipal council. 

78. A law shall determine the composition and the duties of the councils- 
general, the cantonal councils, the municipal councils, and the mode of 
appointing the mayors and their colleagues. 

79. The councils-general and the municipal councils shall be elected by the 
direct suffrages of all the citizens dwelling in the department or the commune. 
Each canton shall elect a member of the council-general. 

A special law shall regulate the mode of election in the department of the 
Seine, in the city of Paris, and in cities containing more than twenty thou- 
sand souls. 

80. The councils-general, the cantonal councils, and the municipal councils 
may be dissolved by the President of the Republic, by and with the advice of 
the council of state. The law shall decide upon the time at which the new 
elections shall be proceeded with. 


Chap. VIII.—Of the Judicial Power. 


81. Justice shall be rendered gratuitously in the name of the French people. 
The proceedings shall be public; at least, when publicity shall not outrage 

order or decency; and in such cases the tribunal shall declare it by a decree, 
82. Criminal cases shall continue to be tried by jury. 
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83. The cognizance of all political offences, and of all offences committed by 
the press, shall belong exclusively to a jury. ; 

The organic laws shall determine the competence of the jury in all cases of 
offences, injuries, and defamation against particular persons. 

84. The jury alone shall settle the amount of damages claimed for all offences 
of the press. 

85. The justices of peace and their deputies, the judges of local courts, and 
courts of appeal, the members of the court of Cassation (annulling) and of 
the court of accounts, are to be appointed by the President of the Republic, 
according to an order of candidateship, or according to conditions which shall 
be regulated by the organic laws. 

86. The magistrates of the public minister shall be appointed by the 
President of the Republic. 

87. The judges of locat courts and courts of appeal, the members of the 
courts of Cassation and of accounts, are to be appointed for life. 

They shall neither be dismissed nor suspended, except by a decree; nor can 
they be made to retire, except for causes and in the manner to be determined 
by law. 

88. The councils of war and of revision of the army and navy, the maritime 
tribunals, the tribunals of commerce, the supervisors’ and other special 
tribunals, shall retain their organization and their existing powers until they 
shall have been deprived of them by law. 

89. Questions of conflicting jurisdiction, between the administrative autho- 
rity and the judicial authority, shall be determined by,a special tribunal of 
the members of the court of Cassation and councillors of state, nominated 
every three years, in equal numbers, by their respective bodies. 

The minister of justice shall preside over this tribunal. 

90. All appeals for incompetence and excess of power against the judgments, 
of the court of accounts, shall be carried before the court of conflicting juris- 
dictions. 

91. A high court of justice shall try, without appeal or recourse to 
Cassation, all accusations brought before it by the National Assembly against 
the President of the Republic, or the ministers. 

It shall also try all such persons accused of crimes, outrages, or plots against 
the internal or external safety of the state, as may be brought before it by the 
National Assembly. 

Except in such cases as are provided for by Art. 68, it shall not sit but by 
virtue of a decree of the National Assembly, which shall determine the place 
where the court shall hold its sittings. 

92. The high court shall consist of five judges and thirty-six jurymen. 

Every year, during the first fifteen days in the month of November, the 
court of Cassation shall appoint from among its members, by way of ballot, 
and by an absolute majority, the judges of the high court, to the number of 
five, and two deputies. The five judges called to sit shall choose their own 
president. 

The magistrates performing the duties of the public minister shall be 
appointed by the President of the Republic; and in ease of the accusation 
of the president or the ministers, they shall be appointed by the National 
Assembly. 

The jurymen, thirty-six in sumber, and four supplementary jurymen, shall 
be chosen from among the members of the councils-general of the departments. 

The representatives of the people shall have no voice upon the question. 

93. When a decree of the National Assembly has ordained the formation of 
a high court of justice, and, in such cases as are provided for in Art. 68, upon 
the requisition of the President, or of one of the judges, the president of the 
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court of appeal, or, in default of that court, the president of the local court 
of the principal judicial place of the department, shall publicly choose by lot 
the name of a member of the council-general. ; 

94. On the day named for the trial, if there be fewer than sixty jurymen 
present, that number shall be completed from the supplementary jurymen, who 
shall be chosen by lot from among the members of the council-general of the 
department wherein the court shall be held. 

95. The jurymen who shall not produce a valid reason for their absence, 
shall forfeit from one thousand to ten thousand francs, and be deprived of their 
political rights for five years, or more. 

96. The accused, and the public minister, shall have the right of challenge, 
as in an ordinary case. 

97. A verdict of guilty shall not be given, except by a majority of two- 
thirds of the jurymen. 

98. In all cases involving ministerial responsibility, the National Assembly 
may, according to circumstances, send the accused minister either before the 
high court of justice, or the ordinary tribunals. : 

99. The National Assembly and the President of the Republic may, in all 
cases, refer the consideration of the acts of all functionaries, except the 
President of the Republic, to the Legislative Council, whose report shall be 
made public. ; 

100. The President of the Republic shall be amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the high court of justice alone. 

He shall not, except in cases provided for by Art 68, be prosecuted other- 
wise than upon an accusation promoted by the National Assembly, and for 
crimes and misdemeanours which shall be determined by law. 


Chap. IX.—Of the Public Force. 


101. The public force shall be formed for the defence of the state against 
enemies from without, and to secure the maintenance of order, and the due 
execution of the laws at home. 

It shall consist of the National Guard, and of the army and navy. 

102. Every Frenchman, with certain exceptions to be determined by law, 
shall be liable to serve in the army, or in the National Guard. 

The right of every citizen to avoid personal military service, shall be regu- 
lated by the recruiting law. 

103. The organization of the National Guard and the constitution of the 
army shall be regulated by law. 

104. The duty of the public force is essentially obedience. 

No armed body shall be allowed to deliberate. 

105. The public force employed for the maintenance of internal order shall 
not act, except upon the requisition of the constituted authorities, and accord- 
ing to the rules laid down by the legislative power. 

106. A law shall determine in what cases a state of siege shall be pre- 
claimed, and shall regulate the forms and effects of such a measure. 

107. No foreign troops shall be introduced into the French territory without 
the previous consent of the National Assembly. 


Chap. X.—Of particular Dispositions. 
108. The Order of the Legion of Ionour is retained ; its statutes shall be 
revised and brought into harmony with the Constitution. 
109. The territory of Algeria and the colonies are declared French terri- 
tories, and shall be governed by particular laws, until a special law shall place 
them under the rule of the present Constitution, 
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110. The National Assembly commits the custody of the present Constitu- 
tion, and of the rights which it confers, to the good feeling and patriotism of 
all Frenchmen. 


Chap. XI.—Of the revision of the Constitution. 


111. Whenever, during the last year of the legislature, the National 
Assembly shall have voted for a revision of the Constitution, in whole or 
in part, such revision shall be proceeded with in the following manner :— 

The vote passed by the Assembly shall not be converted into a definitive 
resolution until after three consecutive deliberations thereon, with an interval 
of a month between each, and with three-fourths of the suffrages in its favour. 
The number of voters shall not be fewer than five hundred. 

The Assembly for revision shall be appointed but for three months. 

It shall be engaged with no other business than that of the revision for 
which it shall be convened. 

It may, nevertheless, in urgent cases, provide for legislative necessities. 

Chap. XII.—Of temporary Dispositions. 

112. The provisions of existing codes, laws, and regulations, which are 
not contrary to the present Constitution, are to remain in force until they are 
legally repealed. 

113. All authorities constituted by the existing laws, are to remain in force 
until the promulgation of the organic laws relating thereto. 

114. The law of judicial organization shall determine the special mode of 
appointment for the primary constitution of the new tribunals. 

115. After the vote of the Constitution, the Constitutional National Assembly 
shall proceed to digest the organic laws, the enumeration of which shall be 
determined by a special law. 

116. The first election of the President of the Republic shall be conducted 
in conformity with the special law passed by the National Assembly on the 
28th of October, 1848. 


Resolved in a public meeting at Paris, the 4th of November, 1848. 


(Signed) The President and Secretaries, 
ARMAND Marrast, Leon Rospert, LANDRIN, 
BERARD, EMILE PEAN, Peupin, F. DEGEORGE. 
The President of the National Assembly, 
ARMAND Marrast. 























Obituary Potice. 


WE have to close a memorable year with a few words of solemn 
farewell. 

Within comparatively a brief interval, we have been separated 
by death from four of our contributors; and that assistance 
from their labours, to which the readers of the Westminster 
Review and ourselves have at different times been indebted, is 
now withdrawn for ever. 


An article of the present number, in continuation of a former 
paper on the ‘ Chronology of Egyptian History,’ which ap- 
peared in March, 1845, has now become a posthumous publi- 
cation. Its author, the late Rev. Charles William Chalklen, 
A.M., of Trinity College, Cambridge, devoted to the subject, 
which had engaged his attention from boyhood, the leisure 
hours of a life. The result has been an orderly classification 
of the materials of a most obscure portion of ancient history, 
for which future scholars will be grateful ;* and they only, 
perhaps, can fully appreciate the amount of pains-taking and un- 
wearying research bestowed by Mr. Chalklen upon the object. 


Our readers will remember some papers of scientific interest 
which appeared about the time of the amalgamation of the 
Westminster with the Foreign Quarterly. They were the pro- 
ductions of a young man, belonging to the ranks of those humble 
pioneers of literature to whom the Westminster Review has some- 
times proved a stepping-stone to celebrity and success ; but their 
author, Charles Thomas Fisher, died almost at the commencement 
of his career; * alike to fortune and to fame unknown.” Struck 
by consumption, and reduced by it to a state of great physical 
weakness, it was only when propped up with pillows in an easy 
chair that he could support the fatigue of writing ; and the two 
articles upon the ‘ Revelations of the Telescope’ and the ‘ Micro- 
scope,’ were his last effort. A little generous assistance from 
‘The Royal Literary Fund’ defrayed the expenses of his 
funeral; but his claims upon that institution were not equal to 





* Let us recommend to them, to promote, as the best practical 
manifestation of such a sentiment, the circulation of ‘ The Literary 
and Poetical Remains of the Rev. C. W. Chalklen,’ in two volumes, 
published by Pickering, for the benefit of his widow, and under the 
patronage of the Duke of Rutland, Earl Fitzwilliam, and the Bishop 
of Peterborough. 





those of many, while its means are not great ; and, if in the circle 
we now address there are some who have personally known 
what the strife is of education with straitened means, and have 
risen above it, or who can picture that strife to themselves 
in imagination, and who, at this season of general festivity, 
would remember “the widow in her affliction,” we shall rejoice 
to be made the channel of a deserved sympathy. 


A widowed heart still bleeds, and we mourn with it, for the 
loss of Sarah Flower Adams, the gifted authoress of ‘ Vivia 
Perpetua,’ by whom we were occasionally favoured with 
poetical notices and criticisms. Mrs. Adams was the younger 
of two sisters, daughters of Benjamin Flower; to whom, more 
than to any other man, we owe that liberty of political discus- 
sion which has now become identified with our national exist- 
ence, but which, before his prosecution for plain speaking, in the 
columns of the Cambridge Intelligencer (1799), was known only 
to the public by its accompanying perils of ea officio informations 
and constructive high treason; perils which few were then 
bold enough to affront. 

The inspiration of the purest and noblest feelings was the in- 
heritance of his daughters, and found in them its appropriate 
manifestation in the sister arts of poetry and music. Eliza Flower, 
in musical composition, attained a higher rank than, before her 
time, had been reached by any of her sex. Nor is it too much 
to say, that she has been excelled by no living composer in the 
particular order of composition to which she devoted herself. 
The first and as yet but partial collection of her works, entitled 
‘ Adoration, Aspiration, and Belief,’* contains strains of an 
originality and sublimity, combined with a felicitous musical 
expression of words, as adapted to congregational and social wor- 
ship, which have never been surpassed. Another victim of con- 
sumption, she died in 1846; and the delicate constitution of her 
sister gave way, and finally sunk under the blow. 

Of the genius of Mrs. Adams, and the sweetness of a character 
strung to a too exquisite temperament for the storms of earthly 
trial, we could not give a better evidence or illustration than in 
one of her own hymns,—the hymn sung over her grave, (Aug. 
21, 1848), by a few of her most loved and most sorrowing 
friends :— 

He sendeth sun, he sendeth shower, 
Alike they’re needful to the flower ; 
And joys and tears alike are sent 
To give the soul fit nourishment. 
As comes to me or cloud or sun, 
Father! thy will, not mine be done. 








* Published by Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 














Can loving children e’er reprove 
With murmurs, whom they trust and love ? 
Creator, I would ever be 

A trusting, loving, child to thee; 

As comes to me or cloud or sun, 
Father! thy will, not mine be done. 
Oh, ne’er will I at life repine,— 
Enough that thou hast made it mine. 
Where falls the shadow cold of death, 
I yet will sing with parting breath, 
As comes to me or shade or sun, 
Father! thy will, not mine be done. 


So sleep together father and children! So live for ever in all 
that is true and beautiful—in all that you felt and combated 
for, while amongst us. And all that is true and beautiful és 
immortal. 

A blue violet gathered from a near shrubbery became the 
immediate occasion of this memorial. The plant from which it 
was taken was the gift of Mrs. Adams; and its sweet-scented 
flower, placed accidentally before us, brought the giver so for- 
cibly to our minds, that it seemed as if we heard a voice whis- 
pering—“ I live yet.” Live! and what is there that perishes ? 
Forms fade; forms change; forms vanish. That which was 
invisible and intangible when the forms were present, remains 
invisible and intangible still. An electric spark ceases to be 
propagated by an imperfect machine; but does the motive- 
power which flashed it across our sight cease to exist when the 
machine fails? Is destruction anything more than decompo- 
sition, and decomposition anything more than divisibility ; and 
will you tell us that thought, or feeling, is divisible? Ask not 
for the evidence of future life; there is no evidence of death, in 
the sense materialists apply to the word; and in ¢haé lies the 
hope of humanity. This sentiment again reminds us of Mrs. 
Adams, for we cannot better enforce it than in her own lines— 
an admirable adaptation of English words to the same theme of 
Schiller. 


The world may change from old to new, 
From new to old again; 

Yet hope and heaven, for ever true, 
Within‘man’s heart remain. 

The dreams that bless the weary soul, 
The struggles of the strong, 

Are steps towards some happy goal, 
The story of Hope’s song. 


Hope leads the child to plant the flower, 
The man to sow the seed ; 

Nor leaves fulfilment to her hour, 
But prompts again to deed. 
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And ere upon the old man’s dust 
The grass is seen to wave, 

We look through fallen tears,—to trust 
Hope’s sunshine on the grave. 


Oh no! it is no flattering lure, 
No fancy, weak or fond, 

When hope would bid us rest secure 
In better life beyond. 

Nor loss nor shame, nor grief nor sin, 
Her promise may gainsay ; 

The voice Divine hath spoke within, 
And God did ne’er betray. 


And now, farewell to one of our old coadjutors; one, however, 
whom political position, or official duties, had latterly withdrawn 
from review literature.* Farewell, Charles Buller! Farewell! 
But not in feeble language let our last adieus be said. Let us 
listen and respond in silence to the words of parting uttered 
by his own early friend and tutor, Thomas Carlyle :— 


“A very beautiful soul has suddenly been summoned from among 
us. One of the clearest intellects, and most aérial activities in England 
has unexpectedly been called away. Charles Buller died on Wednes- 
day morning last, without previous sickness, reckoned of importance, 
till a day or two before. An event of unmixed sadness; which has 
created a just sorrow, private and public. The light of many a social 
circle is dimmer henceforth, and will miss long a presence which was 
always gladdening and beneficent. In the coming storms of political 
trouble, which heap themselves more and more in ominous clouds on 
our horizon, one radiant element will be wanting now. 

** Mr. Buller was in his forty-third year, and had sat in Parliament some 
twenty of those. A man long kept under by the peculiarities of his endow- 
ment and position, but rising rapidly into importance of late years ; begin- 
-ning to reap the fruits of long patience, and to see an ever wider field 
open round him. He was what, in party language, is called a‘ reformer’ 
from his earliest youth; and never swerved from that faith, nor could 
swerve. His luminous sincere intellect laid bare to him, in all its abject 
incoherency, the thing that was untrue, which thenceforth became for 
him a thing that was not tenable, that it was perilous and scandalous to 
attempt maintaining. Twenty years in the dreary, weltering lake of 
parliamentary confusion, with its ean and bewilderments, 
had not quenched this tendency, in which, as we say, he persevered as 
by a law of nature itself; for the essence of his mind was clearness, 
healthy purity, incompatibility with fraud in any of its forms. What 
he accomplished, therefore, whether great or little, was all to be added 


* The last contributions of Mr. Charles Buller to the ‘ Westminster 
Review,’ were two articles on the American boundary question, which 
will be found at page 202 of Vol. XXXIV., and page 160 of Vol. XXXIX. 
Some specimens of his playful humour, put together by another writer, 
but revised by Mr. Buller, will be found in an article on the Queen’s 
Ball, page 139 of Vol. XXXVIII. 
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to the sum of good,—none of it to be deducted. There shone mildly 
in his whole conduct a beautiful veracity, as if it were unconscious 
of itself; a perfect, spontaneous absence of all cant, hypocrisy, and 
hollow pretence, not in word and act only, but in thought and instinct. 
To a singular extent it can be said of him that he was a spontaneous, 
clear man. Very gentle, too, though full of fire ; simple, brave, grace- 
ful. What he did and what he said, came from him as light from a 
luminous body; and had thus always in it a high and rare merit, which 
any of the more discerning could appreciate fully. 

**To many, for a long while, Mr. Buller passed merely for a man of 
wit; and certainly his beautiful natural gaiety of character—which, by 
no means, meant Jevity—was commonly thought to mean it, and did 
for many years hinder the recognition of his intrinsic higher qualities. 
Slowly it began to be discovered that, under all this many-coloured 
radiancy and coruscation, there burnt a most steady light—a sound, 
penetrating intellect, full of adroit resources, and loyal by nature itselt 
to all that was methodic, manful, true ;—in brief, a mildly resolute, 
chivalrous, and gallant character, capable of doing much serious service. 

“A man of wit he unquestionably was—whatever more—among the 
wittiest of men. His speech, and manner of being, played everywhere 
like soft brilliancy of lambent fire round the common objects of the 
hour; and was, beyond all others that English society could show, 
entitled to the name of excellent; for it was spontaneous, like all else 
in him, genuine, humane—the glittering play of the soul of a real man. 
To hear him, the most serious of men might think within himself, ‘ How 
beautiful is human gaiety too!’ ‘Alone of wits, Buller never made 
wit; he could be silent, or grave enough, where better was going; 
often rather liked to be silent if permissible, and always was so where 
needful. His wit, moreover, was ever the ally of wisdom, not of folly, 
or unkindness, or injustice : no soul was ever hurt by it ; never, we be- 
lieve, never did his wit offend justly any man; and often have we seen 
his ready resource relieve one ready to be offended, and light up a 
pausing circle all into harmony again. In truth, it was beautiful to see 
such clear, almost child-like simplicity of heart, co-existing with the 
finished dexterities, and long experiences of a man of the world. 
Honour to human worth, in whatever form we find it! This man was 
true to his friends ; true to his convictions, and true without effort, as 
the magnet is to the north. He was ever found on the right side; 
helpful to it, not obstructive of it, in all he attempted or performed. 

“ Weak health—a faculty indeed brilliant, clear, prompt, not deficient 
in depth either, or in any kind of active valour, but wanting the stern 
energy that could long endure to continue in the deep, in the chaotic, 
new, and painfully incondite—this marked out for him his limits ; 
which, perhaps, with regrets enough, his natural veracity and prac- 
ticability would lead him quietly to admit and stand by. He was not 
the man to grapple, in its dark and deadly dens, with the Lernean coil 
of social Hydras—perhaps not under any circumstances; but he did, 
unassisted, what he could ; faithfully himself did something, nay, some- 
thing truly considerable ; and, in his patience with the much that by 
him and his strength could not be done, let us grant there was some- 
thing of beautiful too. 

* Properly, indeed, his career as a public man was but beginning. In 
the office he last held, much was silently expected of him: he himself 
recognised weli what a fearful and immense question this of Pauperism 
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is; with what ominous rapidity the demand for a solution of it is pressing 
on; and how little the world generally is yet aware what methods and 
principles—new, strange, and altogether contradictory to the shallow 
maxims and idle philosophies current at present—would be needed for 
dealing with it! This task he perhaps contemplated with apprehension; 
but he is not now to be tried with this, cr with any task more. He has 
fallen, at this point of the march, an honourable soldier; and has left 
us here to fight along without him. Be his memory dear and honour- 
able to us, as that of one so worthy ought. What in him was true and 
valiant, endures for evermore,—beyond all memory or record. His 
light airy brilliancy has suddenly become solemn—fixed in the earnest 
stillness of eternity. There shall we also, and our little works, all 
shortly be.* ” 


We have lost in Charles Buller a warm friend to the principle 
of local representation, the efficient organization of which, sub- 
ject to the control of a central executive, we regard as the 
only rational basis of popular government. We know not 
whether it should be imputed to him as a fault, that by attaching 
himself to party he sacrificed somewhat of his independence on 
party questions. He did so at least with higher objects than 
those of a mere partisan. The governing motive of his political 
life was a belief that it was better to acquire the power of re- 
forming abuses and effecting some practical good, than lose all 
hope of it, by violent declamations against them. Here there 
was at least some miscalculation. The time had come when the 
practical good he had hoped to effect seemed to be his to realize ; 
and suddenly to him “ time is no longer.” Let us add our con- 
viction that the real power conferred by office is apt to be over- 
estimated. ‘The influence of a minister is circumscribed both 
by party and by public opinion. He may do that which is 
expected of him, and that which the public may tolerate, when 
it does not approve; but there is no power over human affairs 
equal to the right word spoken at the right season. 





* From the Examiner of Saturday, Dee. 2, 1848, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE 


a 


1.—Vorlesungen iiber alte Geschichte. (Lectures upon Ancient 
History). By Frederick Von Raumer. Leipsig: F. A. Brockhaus. 
1847. 


Tue slow progress of opinion, and of the social changes that depend 
upon it, often require us to take a view far more comprehensive than 
the history of a single nation, or of a single age can afford, before-we 
can determine truly the character of events passing before our eyes. 
The examination of a very considerable part, if not of the whole course 
of human affairs, is often necessary for the establishment of sound 
general principles by which to judge the occurrences of our own day ; 
but in the course of an inquiry so extensive, such a mass of facts is 
brought under observation, that the inquirer is in danger of being 
overwhelmed by them. We find ourselves in the position of the 
shepherd in the Eastern fable, who brought the great Ganges through 
his fields to relieve a drought. The means by which he had hoped to 
inerease their fertility, destroyed, not only fertility, but life itself. 
Sometimes, indeed, our case is worse than that of the foolish shepherd. 
We are even not allowed to wait till we are thirsty, but the facts of 
history are poured in upon us at an age when we have never felt the 
want of them. We are deafened with answers before we have asked 
a question, before we have a tincture of the philosophy which the 
facts may serve to illustrate, or of the knowledge of human nature to 
which they must appeal for their verification. If, indeed, we needed 
any proof of the backward state of historical science, and the imper- 
fect notion of it entertained by people in general, we could hardly 
point to a better than is afforded by its being regarded as among the 
branches of instruction peculiarly adapted to the young. In the 
whole circle of human knowledge, there is not, perhaps, one less 
fitted for such a purpose. The preparatory mental discipline it 
requires, the formidable moral problems which it presents for our 
solution, the vast range of subjects which it involves — religion, 
government, law, political economy, with their almost countless sub- 
divisions, the whole complicated aspect of man in society, with all his 
relations,—may well try the powers of the most vigorous and matured 
intellect; yet this is the subject which we think adapted for babes 
to lisp and schoolboys to gabble over. 
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The plan usually adopted, indeed, succeeds in bringing history 
down to the level of the “meanest capacity ;” but it is by stripping it 
of all that gives it value, and reducing it to a mere collection of un- 
meaning names and trivial anecdotes. 

Lectures on history may often serve a useful purpose in enabling 
the student to understand the nature of the task before him, to mark 
down certain points in the multitudinous sea of time, and distinguish 
the vast chaotic mass into its separate elements. But the task of the 
lecturer should be, not to furnish his hearers with a summary or 
general outline of events, in a small compass, as it is often attempted 
to do, but to provide them with a clue that may help to guide them 
through the labyrinth. Even a theory which on examination turns 
out to be untenable, may have its value in giving a more definite 
character to our inquiries. 

It has sometimes been the fashion to declare that historical writers 
should confine themselves to facts, and leave their readers to form 
their theories for themselves. But what is meant by facts? Every- 
thing that occurs is obviously no subject for history; even a pheno- 
menon of great interest at the moment of its occurrence—such, for 
instance, as a remarkable appearance in the heavens, unless through 
the notions entertained at the time it exert some influence upon human 
affairs—belongs, indeed, to the history of some science, but not to 
history in general. Is he merely to compile a register of events, or is 
he not also to show us what, in his epinion, were the causes in which 
they originated? Is he not to endeavour to convey to us such a picture 
of all concomitant circumstances as may enable us to form a just esti- 
mate of their character? ‘To do this, it is necessary that he should 
have a certain theory of his own, whether or not he communicate it 
to his readers. 

A mere fact, such as that one man killed another, is of no use at all 
to us, unless we have the means of classing the action properly, by 
judging of the character and respective position of the parties; and a 
series of political events would be as difficult to retain in the memory 
as a series of observations of the weather, and little more useful unless 
we were furnished with their law of succession, or, at all events, a 
theory of it. 

The volume before us consists of a course of five-and-thirty 
lectures, embracing a.period of nearly two thousand years, from the 
earliest historical epoch to the absorption of the dominions of 
Alexander in the Roman Empire, passing in review the history of the 
Indians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Jews, 
Pheenicians, Persians, Lydians, and Greeks. With respect to the 
Mosaic records, the author appears to hold a just course between the 
narrow one-sided reverence of those who would force all ancient 
history and chronology into an agreement with them, and the no less 
narrow arrogance of those who reject altogether, writings, in many 
points of view, so highly significant and valuable. 

On our very first step across the threshold of historical study, we 
are met by questions still unsettled, on which each new comer may 
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try his strength. When and where was the commencement of the 
human race ?—for we may well doubt whether Moses, great as he was, 
knew more on these points than the Egyptians could teach him. 

Was the earliest condition of the race that of the savage, from 
which their posterity advanced; or of a perfection from which they 
degenerated? With respect to the locality, some who are not satisfied 
with the usually received and best supported hypothesis, have sought 
for the cradle of human kind in the countries south-west of Egypt. 
“Nature,” says one, “proceeds always from the less to the more 
perfect creature, and originates living beings in the places where their 
life is most easily preserved and supported. Black animals are always 
found to be oldest and most original.” From these premises it is 
inferred that the oldest human family is that of the negro between the 
tropics. 

To this it is answered, that though the commencement with the 
more imperfect creature may be the usual, it is by no means the in- 
variable course of nature. ‘That the warmer parts of Asia and America 
offer facilities of supporting existence quite equal to that of the countries 
alluded to. That the dark colour is but of occasional occurrence, and 
among many attributes by no means the most important ; and that the 
diffusion of the human race from the interior of Africa is not supported 
by a shadow of historical evidence. Again, the oldest traditions, as 
well as the oldest historical records, equally make mention of rude and 
of civilized nations; so that (if we keep clear of the regions of fable 
and of a mere literal interpretation of the Bible) a priority of existence 
for one or the other might be hard to prove. We may, however, 
remark, that the rude condition does not demand a prior period of 
cultivation ; but the cultivated nations claim, on plausible grounds, an 
astronomical, mythical, and historical past, often stretching out to an 
enormous extent of time. 

Even if we find their chronology incredible, they must still appear 
as the more worthy of attention, and with them the world’s history 
must begin. With civilized nations only do we find varied elements 
of character, progressive development, and what may be properly called 
history. 





“The savage races of Africa appear, after the lapse of two thousand years, 
just as Herodotus has painted them; and of many there is still nothing further 
to be said than what has already been said by Diodorus Siculus. Bodily pre- 
servation is the only care and the sole purpose of all their activity; and the 
variety of their articles of diet, from which their names are often taken, their 
only destination.” 


With nations as well as with individuals who have risen above the 
merely animal stage of existence, their religion—that is the nature of 
their convictions on the points most interesting to humanity—must 
necessarily be one of the most powerful agents in determining their 
character, and one of the leading facts of their history. 


“The oldest religion of India rests, according to the Vedas, on the doctrine 
of an almighty creating God, but it demands also a veneration of the elements, 
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the planets, and the stars. There is no mention in them of the incarnation of 
the Deity in the form of man or brute; or if such mention does occur, it is 
only in quite isolated and probably spurious passages. That religion, there- 
fore, though it did not raise itself to the height of Christianity, or even of 
Platonism, is no idolatry. One part of the spiritual world it declares fell from 
its allegiance to God; but may, & many gradations of punishment, trial, and 
purification, and by help of those who have remained faithful, be restored to 
Him. The souls of men and brute animals belong to those fallen spirits, and 
the passage through this corporeal world, which is of more recent creation than 
the spiritual, is to serve for their purification. 

* According to the measure of their guilt, the souls have passed into stones, 
plants, the lower animals, or men; and the time of their wanderings, and the 
number of gradations they are to pass through, are longer or shorter in the 
same proportion. Every caste has its own scale; and it costs, for instanee, 
infinite time and trouble to entitle a female soul to enter the body of a 
Brahinin. This system could not be conceivable without the idea of a fixed 
order of nature, which order, nevertheless, remained subordinate to that main 
end. By degrees this more simple doctrine of the Vedas fell into neglect, 
and another was brought forward founded on the idea that the energy of the 
godhead was manifested in three ways—in creating, preserving, and destroying. 
Thus, according to the Indian mode of expression, Bram (the Almighty) 
brought forth Bhavani, the all-generative nature; who again produced three 
sons—Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. Bram now soon retired into the back- 
ground, and the three symbols of one God became gradually regarded as three 
independent beings, exercising peculiar and separate functions. Some still 
felt that the question here was of a distinction, but not of a contrariety, and 
that the Trinity merely comprehended the whole idea of the Godhead. But 
others made a merit of regarding one of these three as the peculiar object of 
their adoration, and degrading the other two into subordinate divinities,— 
condemning, as heretics, all who took a different view of the matter. 
This did not lead back to Monotheism, but further and further from it ; and 
the system was subjected to violent as well as to gradual changes. To most 
it appeared that since the world was now, once for all, created, less was to be 
hoped or feared from the Creative Power, than from the preserving or destroy- 
ing ones, and that Brahma lost more and more of his followers, until they 
came to be almost divided between those of Vishnu and Shiva.” 


The doctrine of the emanation of the universe from the divinity, is 
sometimes stated to be that of the oldest and most genuine Brah- 
minism. Others assert it to have been originally a worship of nature, 
but from the character of the Indian mind, quickly spiritualized and 
mingled with high and subtle speculations. Animated Nature was 
certainly worshipped, and at the same time a supreme deity revealed 
through nature; but it appears that one view did not prevail simul- 
taneously throughout India. It sometimes happened that the followers 
of Vishnu and Shiva united their strength against Brahminism for a 
short time, and then either made an amicable arrangement for the 
worship of their respective deities, or separated in a hostile manner. 

Shivaism especially, favoured, probably, by popular feeling, de- 
veloped itself with peculiar violence. Single points of the worship 
of nature were brought prominently forward without any reference 
to a higher and more spiritual meaning; and the mere natural 
forces, adored with a wild enthusiasm that led to every kind of 
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superstition, cruelty, and sensuality. From the same source pro- 
ceeded what was hideous, monstrous, and terrible in the symbolism, 
as well as what was dark and sanguinary in the character of many 
practices gradually adopted. The followers of Vishnu have never 
shared these horrors in their full extent; and the various incarnations 
of their deity have always had for their object the annihilation of some 
great evil. They have led, nevertheless, to the same vicious system 
of symbolism, and to the wildest extravagancies of a poetical mytho- 
logy, not unfrequently disgraced by the most unbridled licentiousness 
of morals. 


** The boundless corruptions of the earlier system led at length to a highly 
important revolution, and to the establishment of a new religion, that of 
Buddhism, which now counts no less than 192 millions of followers. No 
violence was ever used in its propagation; on the contrary, its influence has 
softened the manners of rude nations, laid the foundations of their civilization, 
and broken the bonds of hereditary priestlytyranny. But ifwe admit this much 
in its praise, we must also admit that it is, on other grounds, open to much 
censure.” 

“Our knowledge of Buddhism rested, for along time, on Chinese, Thibetan, 
and Cingalese sources, of whose antiquity and genuineness much doubt has 
been expressed. But, in more recent times, voluminous works in the Sanserit 
language have been discovered in Nepaul, which contain much important 
information concerning it. They are not all of the same date, aud their author- 
ship is also doubtful; some writers attributing them to the disciples of 
Buddha, some to Buddha himself; who, according to the Cingalese accounts, 
lived about 600 years before Christ, though the Chinese place him as far back 
as the vear 1087 B.c. 

** His historical name is Tshakia-Muni, or Sakyamani (the penitent, from 
the race of Sakya), and he was born in the warrior caste, and received the 
instruction of his youth from the Brahmins. He early studied the Vedas with 
great care, subjecting himself the whole time to the most severe penances 
enjoined by them; but he gradually adopted opinions that required him to 
separate himself theoreticaily and practically from the system of Brahminism. 
Sakyamani regarded it as his vocation to instruct all, and to be serviceable to 
all. ‘All men,’ he taught, ‘are perfectly equal; and my doctrine is a favour 
and a grace to all mankind.’ From these principles there followed, as necessary 
consequences, the setting aside of secret doctrines taught only to the priests, 
as well as of their exclusive use of the holy writings, and the abolition of the 
system of castes. The last, especially, has been of immense importance ; and 
notwithstanding the trivialities and subsequent corruptions of Buddhism, it is 
still operating beneficially. 

“* Sakyamani contended vehemently against an hereditary priesthood, and 
wished to form it from all the castes; so that by the degradation of the 
Brahmins, and the elevation of the other castes, his system tended greatly 
towurds equality. The Brahmins, of course, raised a vehement outcry against 
him as an impostor, a slanderer, and a heretic, who slighted the holy Vedas, 
and the sacred ceremonies, and sacrifices of blood enjoined in them; who 
denied that the doctrines and the words in which they are delivered came 
direct from heaven; and who required a rational interpretation of the text. 
All intercourse even with his disciples was declared to be sinful and damnable, 
and to expose the culprit to the severest punishments. ‘Sakyamani and his 
followers,’ they said, ‘ teach even mean and criminal men, and receive them 
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most improperly into a state of grace.* But their object is to diminish th 
revenues of the Brahmins, and to get their power into their own hands. 

“* Notwithstanding these representations and the persecutions to which they 
were subjected, the Buddhisis made great progress in India, and even in 
Benares; but during the sixth and seventh centuries after Christ, the feuds 
between them and the Brahmins were renewed in the most fearful manner. 
They were driven almost entirely from Hindostan; but they spread so much 
the more rapidly in Middle and Eastern Asia.................+. Since the 
doctrines of Sakyamani opened to the oppressed lower classes an entrance into 
a spiritual or penitent life, the communities he established—which at first 
greatly resembled those of the mendicant order of European monks—could 
hardly fail of obtainimg many members. Certain criminals, people incurably 
sick, and minors, were excluded from them; but faithful disciples were re- 
ceived without their being obliged to conform to a severely penitent life, 
as the lay brothers of Christian convents were. The doctrines and worship of 
the Buddhist communities were at first simple and easy, and the system of 
morals was regarded as independent of the religious ceremonial.” 

“ Instead of bloody sacrifices, flowers and perfumes were offered with song 
and prayer. It is doubtful, indeed, whether even these were offered to a god 
or to various gods, or whether they were intended merely in commemoration 
of Sakyamani. At all events, the Buddhists subordinated all other gods to 
him, and ascribed to him miraculous powers. Great stvess is laid by this sys- 
tem on morality and disinterested virtue ; and it recommends the giving of 
alms, repentance, and confession for the remission of sins. Neither the punish- 
ments nor the rewards of virtue are eternal, since neither the merit nor the 
guilt of man is infinite. With this doctrine that of the transmigration of 
souls is intimately connected. 

“Two sects of Buddhists afterwards arose, one of which taught the final 
absorption of the personal being into that of God, and the other—the athcis- 
tical sect—its ultimate annihilation. Most of them believe that, at the 
close of certain periods, the world and all that it contains will pass away, and 
a new one arise. They declare that pain is the portion of everything that 
lives; but self-torture and suicide is not only permitted, but declared meri- 
torious. Some opponents of Buddhism have declared that it regards the soul 
only as a modification of matter, and perfect negation of thought and con- 
sciousness as the highest happiness; that it denies the eternity of God, or 
of Nature, and believes only a perpetual succession of human souls. 

* Other writings from Thibetan sources assert the belief in an absolute, 
unconditional Intelligence, whose existence is unchangeable, whilst that of 
Nature is subject to perpetual mutation. It is the business of the individual! 
soul to free itself from the fetters of the seusuous world, and to strive for a 
ye-union with the Universal Spirit. The senses, the external world, and the 
activity exercised upon it are of no worth at all—man shall make himself indif- 
ferent to all external impressions. [very creation, every natural development 
brings with it evil as a necessary consequence. 

‘“‘ There was no such thing as an originally perfect state of the creation; nor 
did it fall by its own guilt, but by the inherent imperfection of its nature. 

* The Buddhist priesthood, which is numerous and powerful, Las gradually 
introduced a countless throng of idle ceremonies, childish practices, and absurd 
superstitions, by which its authority is probably increased ; and, in the words 
of William von Humboldt—‘ What was once a philosophical doctrine, and an 
enlightened, benevolent, reform of the corruptions of Brahminism, has 


* Burnouf, ‘ THistoire du Buddhisme Indien,’ p. 162. 
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degenerated into a mass of unmeaning practices, and empty formulas, or lost 
itself in a wholly unintelligible mysticism.’ 

“ After the driving out of the Buddhists, the Brahmins attempted something 
like a purification of their former system; but the fanciful idolatries of the 
Puranas still continued to be its chief foundation, and these were wholly 
inadequate to the capacities, and unsatisfactorv to the highest necessities of 
the human soul. The depreciation of the visible world, the contempt of all 
activity, corporeal or mental, the veneration for void nothingness, has destroyed 
all energy, stopped all voluntary exertion, and lulled Asia into a death-like 
sleep, from which it will not speedily awaken.” 


The claim of having been the original progenitors of the human 
race, which in Asia has been advanced by Indians, Hebrews, and 
Chinese, is in Africa put forward by the Ethiopians ; and it is certain 
that the question—whence has been derived the population of Egypt ? 
has never yet been satisfactorily answered. ‘The Egyptians them- 
selves deny any immigration, and assert the original production of 
their people’ from heat, and the generative force of the Nile—an 
hypothesis similar to some which have been advanced by other 
nations. In the most ancient Egyptian monuments, we find the 
negroes represented in relations subordinate to those of a race of 
lighter colour, and finer proportions ; but if we allow the latter to 
have come from Asia, the question still remains, whence came the 
negroes ? Observed resemblances between the lighter race of ancient 
Egyptians and the Hindoos, and the similarity of many of their religious 
opinions and social arrangements, have led to the supposition that they 
must have been emigrants from Hindostan, who settled first in Nubia 
and Abyssinia, and then proceeded northwards down the course of 
the Nile, to the Delta, which is of more recent formation. But, on 
the other hand, the differences are perhaps greater than the resem- 
blances between the two nations in question. The monuments of 
Nubia are not more ancient than those of Thebes and Memphis ; and 
though the Delta is certainly of more recent origin than the country 
farther south, it has yet been habitable from a date long anterior to 
the most ancient historical memorials. An immigration by the Isthmus 
of Suez is, therefore, not more improbable than one from the Ganges ; 
—and between the ancient Egyptian and the Semitic languages there 
is said to be a very close resemblance, whilst it differs essentially 
from the Sanserit. A high authority on this subject (Chevalier 
Bunsen), has declared that the Egyptians did not originate in 
Ethiopia, but have derived their religious opinions, as well as their 
language, originally from Armenia, and the regions of the Caucasus ; 
and this is not irreconcileable with a third hypothesis, that the 
Egypto-Coptish, the Semitic, and the Indo-Germanic languages have 
been three branches from one common root: and it does not seem 
incredible that population and civilization may have followed the same 
course. 

“On no nation do the doctrines of religion appear to have exercised a more 
powerful and extensive influence than on the Egyptians, but it is difficult, if 
uot impossible, to discover what these actually were; partly because they 
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included at the same time almost every other branch of knowledge, not only 
cosmogony and astronomy, but natural history, geography, and medicine. 
Even ancient Greek writers complain of the irreconcileable contradictions of 
the Egyptian doctrine. Some have maintained a triple system of gods-—an 
elder, a middle, and a younger; the former consisting of eight gods and god- 
desses, to whom the creation is to be attributed; the second of twelve of 
inferior dignity, deriving their existence from the first ; and lastly, about 1300 
years before Christ, Osiris and his companion divinities. We find also worship 
of the heavenly bodies ; divine honours paid to the lower animals; and, finally, 
deified heroes. Osiris represented, according to some accounts, the creative, 
Typhon the destructive, and Horus the restorative, power of nature; and to 
these in the feminine relation belong Isis, Nephtys and Bubastis; but others 
consider the legend of Osiris and Isis to be merely an allegorical description 
of the earlier stages of civilization. The adoration of animals stood in intimate 
relation to the belief in the various incarnations of the divinities, and of the 
transmigration of souls. Some animals were worshipped all over Egypt— 
others only in certain localities. The cow was sacred to Isis, and dogs, cats, 
apes, ichneumons, crocodiles, mice, lions, eagles, vultures, the ibis, &e. all 
had their appointed service, and lands appropriated to their support. When 
a holy cat died, the priests shaved their eyebrows ; but when a sacred dog was 
gathered to his fathers, the whole body had to be subjected to that process. 
The killing of a sacred animal was a capital offence. 

“ Many conjectures have been formed as to the original signification of this 
animal worship: sometimes that they were worshipped on account of their 
utility—but animals were equally useful in other countries, where no such 
thing took place; and besides, useless and even noxious animals were included 
in the list. Another supposition is that it was introduced by the rulers, by 
way of inuring the people to the yoke of obedience ; but it is evident that it 
was common to both rulers and people. 

“ In order, however, not to take shelter merely in the inexplicable peculiarities 
of the Egyptian character, we may venture on the following remarks. First, 
the prevailing belief that the spirit, after three thousand years’ wandering, 
returns to its first corporeal garment, may explain as well the general anxiety 
for the preservation of the body, as the respect paid to animals which might 
be inhabited at any time by the souls of the departed. Secondly, the Egyptians 
had by no means entirely abstracted the ideas of personality and freedom from 
their views of universal nature; and the idea of the species predominated 
greatly over that of the individual, as their system of castes may serve to con- 
firm. They therefore, perhaps, regarded the several species of animals as greater 
and higher ideas, which deserved to take precedence of individual personalities. 
In this view they would be strengthened, also, by observing the certainty and 
infallibility with which the ‘world soul’ displays itself in the operations of 
instinct, contrasted with the irregularity and vice consequent on the freedom 
of man. Single animals would then serve as representatives of a species, that 
is of a divine idea, or they would appear as the great gods of nature themselves 
under various forms.” 


The Egyptian’s view of life and death would be of course intimately 
connected with religious convictions. ‘ Houses,” he said, “are built 
for short-lived mortals, but graves for an infinitely longer period; for 
which reason the latter must be stronger, finer, and more durable.” 
It is perfectly possible that a deep significance often lay beneath much 
that now seems childish and absurd. But while we avoid the old 
error of condemning all ancient religions but one, en masse, as frantic 
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follies, we need not fall into the more recent mistake of supposing 
either the Indian or the Egyptian systems models of profound wisdom. 

It may reasonably be doubted whether the much talked of “ mys- 
teries” of the latter contained any doctrines of real importance ; if they 
had they would, in all probability, sooner or later, have broken through 
the bonds of stupid idolatry and superstition woven around them. 


“In the traditions of no people do we find such frequent mention of the 
rewards and punishments of the present life, and so little satisfactory or ani- 
mating allusion to a future state, as among the Jews; whether we suppose 
that they did not believe in it, that they knew nothing concerning it, or that 
Moses considered the point so well established as to require no further eluci- 
dation, which last supposition nevertheless appears extremely improbable. 
Among no other people, again, is there so much said of a future worldly 
dominion, and with no one have such expectations been so little fulfilled.” 

* * * % * * * 

“ The ten commandments, however, truly to be regarded as the laws of God 
and nature, are so perfect in their simplicity, that no other first legislation can 
be compared with them; and through these, Moses has operated not only upon 
the Jews, but upon the whole civilized world, to the present day and to the 
remotest time. No nation has existed without religion, without belicf in some 
higher being than that of man; but at the very stmmit of the Mosaic system 
stood clear and prominent the idea of one only living God; and this supreme 
idea, this contrast to the polytheism of the religions of nature, is the germ and 
the centre of the entire Jewish history. The Jewish people, indeed, appear 
seldom or never to have been deeply penetrated with this belief; but, from the 
household gods of Laban to the golden calf and the brazen serpent, we find the 
worship of strange deities running parallel to that of Jehovah, who even, in 
the best times, was rather the God of the Hebrew nation than of the indi- 
vidual. The monotheism of the Jews has, therefore, though not in itself too 
highly prized, been somewhat too boastfully compared with the philosophy and 
the heathenism of the Greeks and Romans. 

‘The priests fashioned the conception of God, and attributed to him judg- 
ments, commands, and actions at pleasure. The god in the burning bush, who 
commands Abraham to sacrifice his son, who wrestles with and lames Jacob, 
who orders the Israelites to rob the Egyptians of their gold and silver, who 
will exterminate every uncireumcised child, and every eater of leavened bread ; 
who requires to be instructed by men, and brought to reflection, repentance, 
and the renunciation of fierce wrath ; who will slay fifty thousand men for hay- 
ing accidentally seen the ark of the covenant, and destroyed. forty-two children 
for having called Elisha what he was, ‘a bald-head,’ &c., &c.,—such a god 
as this is far more an idol than the Olympian Zeus and his companions. But, 
on the other hand, the general idea of a just God, hating what was evil and 
rewarding what was good, the constant object of hope and prayer, the faithful 
Counsellor in doubt, the Saviour in all distress, the ever near, ever helpful 
Sovereign and Father,—this Jehovah is a God far more truly divine than the 
empty abstraction stripped of all character, placed at the remotest distance 
from the world, concerning himself not at all with the doings of so insig- 
nificant a creature as man; incapable of love, a mere idol of the intellect, who 
‘has been held up as the appropriate divinity for the inspiration of our century, 
until, perhaps, at length the nations sha!l destroy and trample under their feet 
the Fetich which their own hands have made, and cast themselves, without 
fear or shame, into the arms of gigantic ever-growing atheisin.” 


The Phoenicians, geographically so nearly connected with the Jews, 
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exhibit very remarkable differences of character. They never raised 
themselves to the faith in one only God; their religion appears 
to have been a worship of the powers of nature, permitting human 
sacrifices, and in some respects resembling the systems of the Chal- 
dees and Egyptians: but in many valuable qualities they appear to 
have been greatly superior to the Jews. 

Their settlement on the narrow strip of sea-coast that formed their 
territory, falls in the remotest period of antiquity; and although the 
precise date cannot be ascertained, it is certain that Sidon was a 
great and flourishing city 1500 years before Christ. The constitution 
appears to have been that of a federal republic of several allied cities ; 
and the kings, of whom occasional mention is made, to have been 
merely magistrates. As merchants, they were for ages unrivalled on 
the Mediterranean, much more on the remote and almost unknown 
seas whence they brought back tin and amber; and their only con- 
quests of territory were by the peaceful and beneficent method of 
colonisation ; wherever they came, civilization, commerce, and manu- 
factures sprung up beneath their footsteps. 


‘Cyprus belonged at a very early period to the Pheenicians; in Rhodes, 
Crete, and numerous islands of the Archipelago, they carried on trade before 
the time of Minos, and although they were subsequently driven from these by 
the Greeks, the latter continued to buy of them perfumes, the Tyrian purple 
dye, and ornamental goods of various descriptions. On Sicily and Sardinia 
they had commercial depéts, and places of refuge for their vessels, and on the 
coast of Spain, Tartessos, Gades, Karteia, Malakka, Hispalis, and other places, 
owed their origin to Pheenician industry. Gold and silver, at first found 
almost on the surface of the earth, but afterwards obtained by mining, tin, 
lead, iron, and fruits of various sorts were brought thence; and still more 
important were their settlements in Africa,—Carthage, Utica, Hadrumetum, 
&e., all which colonies continued in friendly, but by no means in servile, rela- 
tions with the mother country. They had also settlements on the Persian 
Gulf, and their commerce extended far beyond their remotest colonies. Besides 
the tin from the Cassiterides or Britain, and amber, probably from the shores 
of the Baltic; they sailed tothe Canary Islands, to Ceylon, and to the coasts of 
India, and finally, they cireumnavigated Africa; at all events, in our opinion, 
the testimony of Herodotus on this head is so exact, that it cannot be refuted. 
The probability of the conjecture that the Phoenicians were induced by com- 
mercial jealousy to conceal their geographical knowledge, must not tempt us 
to over-credulity, but neither must we attempt to argue away the evidence of 
positive fact. The land trade of the Phoenicians was also of great importance ; 
it extended by Petra and Leucecome to Arabia Felix, and across the deserts 
to the Persian Gulf. The caravans journeyed by Palmyra to Babylon, and 
through Persia ; their commercial influence was felt as far as Thibet and China. 
India yielded them cinnamon and ivory ; from Armenia, and the regions bor- 
dering on it, came slaves and horses; from the neighbouring Palestine, corn, 
oil, and raisins ; and from Egypt, wine, cotton, and embroidered stuffs. Their 
woollen mauufactures, for which they obtained the raw material from the 
deserts of Arabia and Syria, were very considerable, and their glass and their 
splendid dyes are world-renowned.” 


Three important inventions are on good grounds attributed to the 
Pheenicians: that of a stamped metal coinage, of the art of arithmetic, 
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and of that which includes potentially almost all others—tlie wonder- 
working alphabet. How mighty, compared with the extent of the 
few barren miles of sea-coast that formed their territory, was the 
influence of this astonishing people on the ancient world; how 
brightly do the beams from this little radiant spot pierce through the 
“blanket of the dark” in which its history is enveloped; and how 
gladly would the eye rest longer, than the few scanty traces left of its 
existence will admit of, on a people, which even in that rude period 
built its greatness, not on force and bloodshed, but on the beneficial 
triumphs of industry and genius! 


2.—Gespriche mit Goethe in den letzten Juhren seines Lebens. 
(Conversations with Goethe in the latter years of his life.) By 
Johann Eckermann. 3rd vol. Magdeburg. 1848. 


With the general character of this work our readers are probably 
already acquainted, from that of the two preceding volumes, published 
some years ago. Mr. Eckermann is a biographer of the Boswell class, 
with the same unbounded and unquestioning admiration of his subject, 
and with fully as much natural simplicity, but with greater intellectual 
culture, and without the incomparable absurdity or the tendency to 
spite which our dear “ Bozzy” occasionally exhibits. With his perfect 
surrender of himself to the influence of the more powerful mind round 
which he revolved, we are little disposed to quarrel; sueh devotion 
is in the present day but too rare; and in addition to the vast mental 
superiority of Goethe, his elaborate and comprehensive culture, and 
lis free and noble position in the world, contrasted with the narrow 
circumstances and limited education of Eckermann, made it almost 
impossible that the attraction should not be overpowering. To 
have retained perfect freedom and independence of mind in such 
a case would have required very unusual strength of character and 
mental endowment. The relation in which they respectively stood is 
not, for the work before us, without its advantages. ‘The perfect 
transparency of the medium through which the master is exhibited, 
the almost total absence of character in the mind of the pupil, is in 
many instances favourable to the correctness of the representation. 
There is no attempt on the part of Eckermann to make the sayings of 
Goethe accommodate views and theories of his own, as a livelier 
biographer might have tried to do; but, on the other hand, it is diffi- 
cult to acquit him of occasional misconception, this appearing a more 
probable supposition than that Goethe should really have said all that 
is set down for him. 

In the former volumes there are many such sayings, as fur instance, 
this— 

“J remarked that Byron was very successful in his women. ‘ Yes,’ said 
Goethe, ‘his women are good. Indeed, this is the only vase into which we 
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moderns can pour our ideality; nothing can be done with the men. Homer 
has got it all away in Achilles and Ulysses, the bravest and most prudent of 
possible men.’ ” 

Whether this saying has any meaning at all, and is not of that 
order of profundity in which no bottom can be found, we must leave 
our readers to determine; but to us it appears as if Goethe were often 
playing with his simple listener, and treating him to some such in- 
struction as Mephistophiles gives to the young student who comes to 
consult Faust in his study. 

In another place, Goethe is made to fall into one of the vulgarest 
errors of that class of his countrymen who take their views of English 
policy from the Parisian newspapers. 

** While we Germans,’ said Goethe, ‘ are tormenting ourselves with philo- 
sophical problems, the English, with their fine practical understanding, laugh 
at us and win the world. Everybody knows how they have declaimed against 
the slave trade; and, while they have made us believe they were actuated 
solely by motives of humanity, we at last discover that they have an object, 
such as they do nothing without, and this we should have known before. 
They themselves need the blacks in their extensive domain on the western coast 
of Africa, and they do not like the trade which carries them off. 

““* They have large colonies of negroes in America, which are very profita- 
ble. From these they can supply the demand from North America; and if 
slaves are brought from other places, it injures their trade—so they preach 
against the inhuman African slave trade (!)’” 

Again,—the conversation had one day fallen on the relative value 
of the observations of nature, made by scientific and unscientific 
persons ; and Goethe had asserted that the perceptions of the un- 
learned were often the truer. 

*** You would seem to infer,’ said I, ‘ that the more one knows, the worse 
one observes?” 

“*If our acquired knowledge is much mingled with error, certainly I do,’ 
answered Goethe. ‘As soon as we have joined any narrow scientific sect, ali 
true and simple observation is over for us. ‘The decided Vulcanist will look 
always through Vulcanian spectacles, and the Neptunist and the partisan of 
the new elevation theory, through his. The vision of such theorists, turned 
always in one direction, loses its clearness, and objects no longer appear to 
them in their native purity. When these learned men give us an account of 
their observations, we receive, notwithstanding the highest regard for truth in 
the individual—by no means the truth as it is in nature; all objects have a 
strong subjective tinge. I am far, however, from meaning to maintain that a 
true unbiassed knowledge would be any hindrance to observation; much more 
does the old truth retain its force, that we in fact have only eyes and ears for 
what we know. slits 

**« The musician hears every instrument in the orchestra, and every tone in 
each, whilst the unlearned ear perceives only the mass of sound. So also 
an ignorant man will see nothing but the agreeable surface of a green or 
flowery meadow, where the observant botanist will be struck by the vast 
variety of grasses and other plants. 

“* But everything has its limits; and, as in my Gotz it is said, that a son 
from sheer learning does not know his own father, so in science we meet with 
people who can neither see nor hear for erudition. They are so preoccupied 
with hypotheses, that, like a man in a violent passion, they may run against 
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their nearest friend in the street without knowing it. For the observation of 
nature, a certain simplicity and tranquillity of mind is desirable. The child sees 
the flower and the insect, and has all his senses awake to a simple and single 
interest. It does not occur to him that there may be, at the same time, in the 
formation of the cloud something remarkable, so that he should turn his eyes 
also in that direction.’ 

«Tn that case,’ said I, ‘children, and people resembling them, might be 
good assistants in science.’ 

“ * Would to heaven,’ said Goethe, ‘that we were all nothing more than 
good assistants! It is just by wishing to be more, and carrying about with us 
a great apparatus of philosophy and hypotheses, that we spoil all.’ ” 

Now, it is certainly no very uncommon case to find half-instructed 
scientific people possessed by an exclusive theory, distorting their views 
of fact to accommodate it, and seeing all things through a coloured me- 
dium : but perhaps the error is less occasioned, even in this case, by their 
learning than by their ignorance. They have made themselves mas- 
ters of one side of a question, and looked hastily, or not at all, at the 
other; and their mistakes are not in consequence of what they know, 
but of what they do not know. 


Mr. Eckermann asks, “ Do you mean to say, that the more one knows, 
the worse one observes ?” (Dass man um so schlechter beobachie jemehr 
man wisse?) To which Goethe replies, “Certainly I do, if our 
acquired knowledge is much mingled with error ;” which is as much as 
if one were to ask, “Do you think we are likely to be poisoned by 
bread and butter ?” and the reply were, “Certainly I do, if the bread and 
butter has beea spread with arsenic,”—aconclusion which we may readily 
admit, without at all thereby calling in question the wholesomeness 
of bread and butter. It may be very true, that as soon as we have 
joined any narrow scientific sect (beschrinkte confession), we have 
“lost the faculty of just observation;” but it is not the science, but its 
narrow limitation—its “ beschranktheil”—that makes the danger. 

It appears also to be quite an unfounded assumption that the obser- 
vations of unlearned persons concerning facts cognizable by the senses 
are always, or usually, correct. Most people who have ever tried the 
experiment will be aware how difficult, how almost impossible it is to 
obtain from them observations unmixed with inferences ; and that no 
small amount of scientific training is requisite to enable any one to 
give a really true and accurate account of the simplest phenomenon 
passing daily before his eyes. 

There is doubtless some truth in what is said of the observations of 
children ; but it is not because they know less, but because they 
attend more, that their observations have sometimes greater value. 
The learned observer whose attention is divided between the garden 
and his meteorological inquiries, may easily overlook the flower or 
the insect ; but it does not follow that if he looked at it, he would not 
see more in it than the child saw. 

But it is not surprising that a German should be perhaps over sen- 
sitive to the evils of “much learning ;” and to the clear, healthy, 
eminently practical mind of Goethe, nothing could be more distasteful 
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than the sickly, factitious, unhealthy aspect of body and soul, not 
uncommon in those who, like so many of his countrymen, have been 
nourished too exclusively on books. 


** « You know,’ he says on one occasion, ‘ that scarcely a day passes in which 
I do not receive a visit from some passing stranger; but I cannot say these 
visits give me much pleasure, especially when they happen to be those of 
young German learned men, coming from a certain north-easterly direction. 
Pale, hollow-chested, short-sighted, young without youth—that is their 
general appearance; and when I enter into conversation with them, I soon 
perceive that the things in which such folks as we take interest, appear childish 
and trivial to them. They are quite entangled in dhe idea; and nothing but 
the highest problems of speculation has any interest for them. Of sound 
senses and a pleasure in the sensuous, there is not a trace—all youthful 
feeling and joy in youth is driven out of them irrevocably. Could we but 
take pattern by the English, and give our young men a little less philosophy 
and a little more power of action—a little less theory and a little more prac- 
tice! Much improvement might proceed from below, from the people, by 
schools and domestic education; much also might come from above, from 
rulers and those about them. I cannot see, for instance, why we should re- 
quire, from young men studying to qualify themselves for the public service, 
so much of the theoretical learning by which young people are ruined, men- 
tally and corporeally, before their time. When they enter on practical busi- 
ness, they possess, indeed, an enormous stock of learned and philosophical 
information ; but this can find no application within the narrow limits of their 
calling, and, as totally useless, must be forgotten. Of what they really want 
in the meanwhile, they have nothing; and they have none of the energy of 
mind and body which is so indispensable in the practical business of life. 
And then in the life of a public servant—in his treatment of mankind—is not 
love and benevolence needed? And how shall any one feel and practise be- 
nevolence towards others, if things do not go well with himself? Now, with 
these people they mostly go very ill.’ ” 

This seems to rest on much the same foundation as the celebrated 
dictum, “ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” Does expe- 
rience bear out the theory, that we may expect most benevolence 
from those who have themselves suffered least ? But Goethe pro- 
bably referred only to a state of sound bodily health ; for he adds— 


*** One-third of ow’ official and learned men, who live chained to their 
writing-tables, are physically infirm, and subject to the demon of hypochondria. 
In these cases, it is in the highest degree necessary that something should be 
done, in order that, at least, future generations may be protected from such 
destruction.’ ” 

In general, Goethe complains that European life is too artificial and 
complicated, too far from nature ; that our social intercourse is without 
benevolence or kindness. 


** «Every one is polite and refined, but no one has the courage to be true 
and cordial, so that a man of a natural sincere character is at a great dis- 
advantage. One cannot help wishing sometimes to have been born a South 
Sea Islander, in order to have an opportunity of observing human nature with- 
out any artificial colouring. If you think, when you happen to be in low spirits, 
of the miseries of the time, it seems as if the world must be really ripe for the 
day of judgment. The evil increases, too, from generation to generation ; for 
not only have we to mourn for the sins of our fathers, but we deliver to our 
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posterity the infirmities we have inherited, increased by the addition of our 
own.’ ” 

Tothis Mr. Eckermann replies that he has often had similar thoughts, 
but has been consoled by the sight of a regiment of dragoons! 


*<Qur peasantry, it is true,’ said Goethe, ‘ are still in a state sufficiently 
healthy to preserve us from total ruin. The country population may be regarded 
as a depét trom which the sinking powers of humanity may be from time to 
time renewed. But go into our great towns, and you will feel very differently. 
Take some turns through them with a diable boiteuz, or a physician in great 
practice, and he will whisper stories to you that will make you shudder at the 
misery, and marvel at the frailty of human nature, from which society is suf- 
fering. But let us get rid of these hypochrondriacal thoughts. What have you 
been doing lately? How have you been living? Tell me, and give me some- 
thing pleasant to think of,’ 

“« «| have been reading in Sterne,’ I replied, ‘ how Yorick, sauntering through 
the streets of Paris, was struck by the remark, that every tenth person was a 
dwarf. I thought of that just now when you were talking of the infirmities of 
great towns. I recollect, too, in Napoleon’s time, seeing a battalion of French 
infantry, consisting entirely of Parisians, who were all such wretched, feeble- 
looking little fellows, that I could hardly imagine what use they could be o1 
in war. : 

“<*The Duke of Wellington’s Scotch Highlanders,’ said Goethe, ‘ were 
heroes of rather a different stamp.’ 

“*T saw some of them before the battle of Waterloo, in Brussels,’ I replied. 
‘They were indeed fine, strong, active-looking men, fresh as if just from the 
hand of the Creator. They carried their heads so free and boldly, and stepped 
out with their naked, muscular limbs, as if they knew neither hereditary infir- 
mity nor original sin.’ 

«It is a curious thing,’ said Goethe, ‘but whether it be in the race, in the 
soil, in the free constitution, or in the sound education—the English appear 
certainly to have the advantage over most other nations. We see here in 
Weimar but a small number of them, and probably by no means the best 
specimens, but what clever, handsome young fellows they mostly are. Young 
as they are, too,—some of them not more than seventeen years old,—they 
never appear strange or embarrassed in this foreign German country ; on the 
contrary, their deportment is as easy and confident as if the world belonged to 
them. That’s the thing that pleases our women, and makes them commit 
such terrible havoc in young ladies’ hearts. As a German family man, I can’t 
help feeling a little dismayed whenever my daughter-in-law announces to me 
the speedy approach of one of these young islanders. I see, in the spirit, the 
tears that will have to flow for his departure.’ 

**T can hardly admit, either,’ said I, ‘that these young Englishmen are 
really superior to others, either in heart, in intellect, or in cultivation.’ 

** It is not in those things, dear friend,’ said Goethe, ‘ nor is their advantage 
in their birth or wealth. It lies in this:—that they have the courage to be 
what nature made them. There is nothing in them distorted, perverted, or 
“ half-and-half.” They are complete men—also, I must allow, sometimes 
complete fools—but even a fool complete weighs for something in Nature’s 
scales.’ ” 

We give this passage, not merely for the gratification of our national 
vanity, for we are by no means sure the tribute, such as it is, is 
deserved ; and if it were, we must own we ourselves regard a certain 
kind of becoming sheepishness as more appropriate and agreeable in 
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the age of seventeen, than this self-satisfied and confident manner, 
which appears to have been so captivating to the young ladies of 
Weimar. But the characteristics described are unquestionably those 
of a class, and to a great extent, we think, of a certain rank in society, 
whether exclusively of our own country or not. There is also some- 
thing eminently characteristic of Goethe himself in these remarks. 
He rejoiced in every manifestation of nature, from the highest to the 
lowest, in “the heavens, and the earth, and the waters that are under 
the earth;” light and colours, and the manifold phenomena of the 
atmosphere, rocks, and mountains, and valleys; and what the earth 
hides in her bosom, and the races of plants and animals that people 
its surface ; the world of art, and the still more complex and various 
one of the human heart—in all he was at home, aud the smallest 
object had interest in his eyes if it were only genuine and true ; but 
he was in the highest degree impatient of all that was false and facti- 
tious, or constrained, and not perfect of its kind. “ Even a complete 
fool,” he says, “is something;” and it is often hard to avoid the infer- 
ence, that he really preferred folly, or even vice that was genuine and 
spontaneous, to virtue laboriously manufactured, from which, indeed, 
nothing can grow, while vice is often the result of a force misdirected, 
but capable of a different application. In all things he would have 
clearness and certainty. “I honour the man,” he says, “ who clearly 
knows what he wants, who knows also the means to its attainment, 
and is able to seize and to employ them. Whether his object is a 
great or a small one, deserve praise or blame, is a secondary consider- 
ation.” And he has in many places left on record his admiration of 
what he called “a nature,” and his contempt for Philisterei, or petty 
formalism. Nothing disturbed him more than the perpetual inter- 
ference of the police with all freedom of action, even in the most 
trivial matters, by which Germany has so long been harassed—and 
from which it is now breaking loose with the outrageous boisterous 
eagerness of boys bursting from the confinement of school. 

***T only need to look out of the window in our dear Weimar, to know how 
matters stand with us. When, lately, the snow was lying on the ground, and 
my neighbour’s children wanted to try their little sledges in the street, a police- 
man was sure to make his appearance and put the poor little things to flight. 
Now, when the sun of spring is drawing them from their houses, and they like 
to come and play before the doors with their fellows, they always seem under 
some constraint—as if they were half afraid, and watching for the approach of 
the police potentate. A boy can’t so much as sing, or whoop, or crack his 
whip, without a policeman jumping up to forbid it. With us, everything is 
directed to the earliest possible taming of youth, and driving out of them all 
wild nature and originality, so that at last nothing is left but the Philister.’ ” 

In contrast with this timid, servile inoffensiveness of character, 
always and everywhere the cherished ideal of despotism, whether of a 
family or of a nation, the robust freedom of the young Englishman 
must have been doubtless welcome. 

It is well known that Goethe’s profound appreciation of the bles- 
sings of tranquillity and order, and his apparent indifference to many 
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of the political events of his time, have frequently brought on him the 
charge of being a friend of despotism, and not always without sem- 
blance of justice. It is right, therefore, to hear what he says in his 
own justification. 

*** People have been pleased not to see me as I am, and to turn away their 
eyes from what might have showed me in my true light. Schiller, on the 
contrary, who, between ourselves, was much more of an aristocrat than I, 
but who considered more what he said, has had the remarkable good fortune 
to be counted as a friend of the people. I do not grudge it to him, however, 
and I console myself with the thought, that others before me have not been 
more fortunate. 

«© T could not, indeed, be a friend to the French Revolution, for its horrors 
were too ear to me, and revolted me daily and hourly, whilst its beneficent 
consequences were not then to be perceived. I could not, either, be in- 
different, when the attempt was made to bring about, in an artificial manner, 
in Germany, scenes similar to those which in France had been the consequence 
of a great necessity. But I was just as little the friend of arbitrary power; and 
I was perfectly convinced, that every great revolution is the fault of the 
government, not of the people. 

« * Because, however, I hated revolutions, I have been called a friend to the 
existing state of things—conservative (/reund des Bestehenden). If all that 
existed were good and just, I should have notliing to say against this. But 
since, by the side of much that is good, there exists also much that is bad, 
imperfect, and unjust, a friend of whatever exists is often a friend of the 
pernicious and the obsolete. Time is in perpetual progress—and human 
affairs take, every fifty years, another form ; so that an institution that may be 
perfection in the year 1800, will become an abuse in 1850. 

*** Again, nothing is good for a nation but what proceeds from its innermost 
kernel, from its own internal wants, without imitation of any other; for what 
to a people, at a certain stage of culture, may afford beneficent nourishment, 
may act on another as a poison. All attempts to introduce any foreign 
innovation—for which the necessity does not lie deep in the heart of the nation 
itself—are a folly, and all such intended revolutions remain without result. 
They are without God, who holds himself aloof from any such botching. 
Whenever a real necessity for any great reform exists, God goes with it, and 
it succeeds. He was visibly with “Christ and his apostles and their first 
disciples; for the appearance of the new doctrine of love was a want, a neces- 
sity, for all nations: he was just as visible with Luther, for the purification of 
that doctrine, disfigured by priestcraft, was equally necessary. Neither of 
the above named great powers could be called friends of the ewisting, far 
more were both deeply penetrated with the necessity of clearing out the old 
leaven, that what was defective, untrue, and unjust, could not be suffered to 
continue.’ ” 

On another occasion he returns to the subject. The conversation 
turned upon French literature, and upon the ultra-romantic tendencies 
of some writers of considerable talents. Goethe was of opinion, that 
the poetical revolution then going on, though it might be prejudicial to 
individuals, was in the highest degree favorable to literature itself. 

*** In no revolution,’ said he, ‘ are extremes to be avoided. In the begin- 
ning, nothing further is generally contemplated than the getting rid of some 
abuses; but ‘before people know where they are, they find themselves in the 
midst of horror and bloodshed. The French, in their present literary move- 
ment, intended nothing further than to obtain a freer form ; ; but they do not 
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now stop at that, but along with the form, reject also the matter. The repre- 
sentation of noble deeds and noble characters, begins to be thought tedious ; 
and variety is sought in the exhibition of depravity. In place of the beautiful 
fictions of heathen mythology, come devils, witches, and vampires; and the 
heroes of former ages have to give place to cheats and galley slaves. That is 
piquant that produces an effect; and after the public hasbeen accustomed to these 
highly-spiced ingredients, it desires continually more and stronger stimulants. 

*** A young writer who wishes to succeed, and is not strong enough to 
choose his own path, must accommodate himself to the taste of the day, and 
if possible, outdo all his predecessors in scenes of horror. In this striving after 
effect, every profound study, and every gradual development of the man from 
within, is out of the question. That is the greatest mjury that can be done 
to the man; but litcrature in general will gain by the direction it is now 
taking.’ —‘ How,’ said I, ‘can a movement, which destroys individual talent, 
be favorable to literature in general ? ’ 

«The extremes and excesses to which I have alluded,’ replied Goethe, 
‘ will gradually disappear, but the great advantage will remain, that, besides 
a freer form, a richer and more various matter will have been obtained; and 
no object in the wide extent of life and the world will be rejected any more as 
unpoetical. I compare the present literary epoch to the crisis of a violent 
fever—a condition not in itself good or desirable, but which is followed by an 
improved state of health. The extravagances which at present form the whole 
contents of a poetical work will hereafter only enter as an occasional ingre- 
dient ; and the pure and the noble, banished for the moment, will be sought 
for again with so much the greater eagerness.’ ° 


They then talked of Beranger, and Eckermann gave the preference 
to his love-songs over his political poems. 


** * That is because the political poems are not written for you,’ said Goethe. 
* Ask a Frenchman, and he will tell you what they are worth. A political 
poem is, in the most favourable cases, only to be regarded as the organ of a 
certain nation, and, in most, only of a certain party. A circumstance favour- 
able to Beranger was, that as Paris is France, all the important interests of 
his country are concentrated in the capital, and find there their echo. In 
most of his political songs, therefore, he is not to be regarded as the mere 
organ of a party, but rather of the whole people. With us in Germany, that 
would not be possible. We have no city—not even a country of which we 
could say, this is Germany. Should we ask in Vienna, we should be told, 
this is Austria; in Berlin, this is Prussia. Sixteen years ago, indeed, when 
we wanted to get rid of the Frencl, Germany was everywhere, and a political 
poet might have produced some effect; but he was not wanted. A universal 
fecling of the disgrace we had suffered, and of the necessity for an effort, had 
seized on the minds of the people; the ethereal fire which the poet might 
have kindled was burning in every heart; but I will not deny that Arndt, 
Korner, and Ruckert did something.’ 

*** You have been reproached,’ said I, rather thoughtlessly, ‘with not 
having taken up arms at that great epoch; or, at all events, taken your part 
in the movement as a poet.’ 

“* Let us drop that subject, my good friend,’ replied Goethe. ‘ It is an 
absurd world which does not know what it wants. How could I take up arms 
without feeling any hatred; and how could I hate at my age? Had that 
period found me a lad of twenty, I should certainly not have been the last ; 
but remember, I was already turned of sixty. We cannot all serve our country 
in the same way; but let every one do his best, according to the gifts that 
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God has given him. I have worked hard enough for half a century, and I may 
say that, in those things which nature has appointed me to work at, I have 
allowed myself no rest, day or night, but have toiled and striven without 
ceasing, whenever and wherever I could. If every one can say the same, it 
will be well for us all.’ 

*** At bottom,’ said I, endeavouring to make amends, ‘ that reproach should 
not annoy you. Tor what does it mean more than that the world’s opinion of 
you is so great, that they require of him who has done so much for their 
culture nothing less than all.’ 

*¢ T don’t know,’ said Goethe ; ‘there is more malice against me in those 
sayings than you imagine. It is a new form of the same old hatred that has 
pursued me for years, and is ever seeking fora vulnerable point. I have long 
been a stumbling-block to many, and they would gladly be rid of me. As 
they can find nothing against my talents, they attack my character. [am 
proud, selfish, envious of young talent—sunk in sensual indulgence—no 
Christian—and now, forsooth, without any attacliment to my country, or my 
dear fellow-countrymen. You have known me for years, and can say how 
much truth there is in all this. As for sitting quietly in my room and writing 
fierce war songs—that was not my way. Lying at night by a bivouac fire, 
when one can hear the neighing of the enemy’s horse—then, indeed, one might 
write warlike songs; but that was not the life for me, but for Theodore 
Korner. Ilis martial songs suit him admirably. I am not of a warlike 
disposition; and had T assumed it, it must Have been a mere mask, which 
would have sat very ill on me. 

*** There has been no affectation in my poctry. I have not talked and made 
verses about what I have not known and lived through. How could I write 
poems of hate, when I felt no hatred? Between ourselves, I did not hate 
even the French, though I was heartily glad when we were free of them. 
How could I, to whom culture and barbarism alone are things of consequence, 
nate a nation which is one of the most cultivated in Europe—and to which 
I am myself indebted for so great a part of my own culture ?’ 

‘Our conversation soon turned on other matters, and Goethe requested me 
to tell him my notion of the Saint Simonians. 

“«« The chief principle of their doctrines,’ I replied, ‘ appears to be this—that 
every one shall labour for the happiness of the whole, as a necessary condition 
of his own happiness.’ 

“*T thought,’ rejoined Goethe, ‘ that every one should begin at home, and 
first of all work out his own happiness, from which finally the happiness of the 
whole would infallibly result. For the rest, that doctrine seems to me through- 
out unpractical and impracticable. It contradicts all nature, all experience, 
and the whole course of things, for centuries. If every one will but do his 
duty as an individual, and will be but courageous and sufficient in the sphere 
of his immediate calling, there need be no fear for the weal of the whole. In 
my vocation of author [ have never asked, ‘* What is it the great mass wishes, 
and how can I be useful to the whole?” but my endeavour, and my only 
endeavour, has been this—to make myself wiser and better, to increase the 
worth of my own personality; and then always to express only what I recog- 
nized to be good and true. My work indeed, I do not mean to deny it, has 
been effective and useful in a great circle; but such was not my aim, it was 
merely a necessary consequence—one which takes place in all activity what- 
soever. If, as a writer, | had kept in view the wants of the mob, and sought 
to appease them, I should have betaken myself to story-telling, and made sport 
of them, like Kotzebue of blessed memory !’ 

«© That admits of no question,’ I replied. ‘ There is, however, besides the 
happiness which I enjoy as a private individual, one which arises from my 
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existence as a citizen and member of a great community. If, now, the attain- 
ment of the greatest possible happiness by an entire nation be not made a 
principle of action, on what basis is legislation to erect itself?’ 

“ «If that be your meaning,’ rejoined Goethe, “I have indeed no objection 
to urge. In such cases, however, none but a very select few could make use of 
your principle. It would be a recipe for princes and lawgivers solely, although 
even in that case it seems to me that laws should strive rather to lessen the 
mass of evil, than pretend to introduce universal happiness.’ 

«Both these things,’ I replied, ‘would in the long run coincide. Bad 
roads, for example, appear to me to be a great evil; now if the ruler makes 
good roads through his state, even to the humblest villages, he has not merely 
destroyed a great evil, he has conferred on his people a great blessing. Fur- 
ther, a tardy administration of justice is a great misfortune: now if the ruler, 
by the introduction of a public and oral legal procedure, bestows on his people 
a speedy one, not merely is a great evil subdued, but a great blessing is intro- 
duced.’—‘ I could sing you many a song to this tune,’ interrupted Goethe. ‘ But 
we will agree to leave some evils unindicated, in order that mankind may still 
possess something on which to exercise their power. My main doctrine is 
briefly this: Let the father care for his house, the artisan for his customers, 
the priest for mutual love, and let the police not disturb our joy.’ ” 

* “ * * * * 


The mention of Dumont turned the conversation to his relation to 
Bentham, on which Goethe thus expressed himself :— 


“ «Tt is to me an interesting problem how so sensible, so practical a man as 
Dumont, can be the true worshipper and pupil of that ass Bentham!’* 

“* Bentham,’ I replied, ‘is in a certain degree to be looked upon as two 
persons. I distinguish between Bentham the genius, who evolved the princi- 
ples which Dumont has preserved from oblivion, and Bentham the man of 
passion, who, in his exaggerated love of utility, overstepped the boundaries of his 
own doctrine, and thereby ran into radicalism, both in politics and religion.’ 

** But that,’ rejoined Goethe, ‘is precisely a new problem to me,—namely, 
how an old man can close the course of a long life by remaining a radical in 
his last days.’ 

“T tried to explain this contradiction by remarking that Bentham, in the 
conviction of the excellence of his doctrine and system of legislation, and seeing 
the impossibility of introducing it into England without a complete alteration 
of the ruling system, had been carried away by his passionate zeal, the more 
easily that he came little into contact with the world, and could not accurately 
measure the danger of a violent overturn. 

““* Dumont, on the contrary,’ I continued, ‘who has less passion and more 
clearness, has never approved of Bentham’s fanaticism, and is very far from 
falling into a similar error. He has, besides this, had the privilege of applying 
Bentham’s principles in a country which, in consequence of political changes, 
was at that time in a certain measure to be regarded as a new one, namely, in 
Geneva, where moreover everything succeeded perfectly, and a happy result 
exhib ted the worth of the principle.’ 

*** Dumont,” said Goethe, ‘is a moderate liberal, as all sensible people are 
and ought to be, and as I myself not only am, but as such have endeavoured 





* Our readers will probably be astonished, and even shocked by the epithet, 
but we cannot help it. Thus it stands written. The word narr cannot, that 
we are aware of, be translated otherwise than by simpleton, fool, or ass. 
Among these they must take their choice. 
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to work through the course of a long life. The true liberal,’ he continued, 
‘seeks to effect as much good as he can with the means actually at his disposal, 
but he is ehary of destroying mischiefs, often inevitable, by fire and sword. 
Ile labours by prudent progression gradually to expel the disease of the 
commonwealth, without destroying by violent expedients much that is excellent 
along with them. In this world, always one of imperfections, he is content 
with the good, until time and circumstances are favourable for his attainment 
of the better.’ ” 

* * * * + * * 


Speaking of the natural sciences, and of the petty jealousy with 
which scientific men will frequently dispute with each other the 
priority of a discovery— 


“<* There is nothing,’ said Goethe, ‘by which I have acquired more know- 
ledge of mankind than by my scientific studies. The acquisition has, indeed, 
cost me much trouble and annoyance; but I rejoice in it, nevertheless.’ 

* * Tt appears,’ said I, ‘that the egotism of men is especially awakened in 
the pursuit of science ; and when that is once put in action, all the defects of 
a character usually make their appearance.’ 

“« « The questions of science,’ replied Goethe, ‘are frequenfly questions of 
existence. A single discovery may make a man famous, and lay the founda- 
tion of his social position. This is often the occasion of the vigilance and 
jealousy with which scientific men watch over each other. In the region of 
wsthetics, offences of this sort are more easily pardoned. Thoughts are more 
or less the property of all men; and all depends on the treatment and carrying 
out of them, so that there is less room for envy. A single thought may 
serve as matter for a hundred epigrams; and we ask only which poet has 
embodied it in the most beautiful and effective manner. In matters of 
science, on the contrary, the first thought is all; there is little that is universal 
or subjective in these things: but the particular manifestations of the laws of 
nature lie dumb, rigid, and sphinx-like before us. Every new observation of 
a phenomenon is a discovery—every discovery a property; and the moment 
property is touched, man with his passions stands before you. It happens, 
however, that what is merely learnt traditionally and in academies, is also 
regarded as property; and then should any one appear who brings with him 
anything new—anything that does not harmonize with the creed that we have 
for years been repeating and teaching to others—all our passions are up in 
arms, and we endéavour, by every method, to suppress him. We struggle as 
long as we can—pretend not to hear him or not to understand him, and 
speak of him in a depreciating manner: so many obstacles has a new truth 
to encounter before it can make its way.’ ” 


Soon after, he recurs again to the accusation of having been an 
admirer of arbitrary power, and an enemy of the popular cause. 


‘© T know not,’ said Goethe, ‘ what sin against the people I have ever com- 
mitted, that I should be accused of being no friend to them. I am, indeed, no 
lover of revolutionary mobs—practising incendiarism, robbery, and murder ; 
who, behind the mask of the public weal, have none but objects of the lowest 
selfishness in view. Of such a people as this I am no more a friend than I am 
of Louis XV. I hate all violent overthrows; for they destroy as much good 
as they effect. I hate those who execute them as well as those who give cause 
for them; but am I, for that reason, no friend to the people? Can any right- 
minded man think otherwise on this point? 

** You know how I rejoice at every improvement which the future promises : 
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but, as I have said, everything violent and sudden is hateful to mes for it is 
not according to nature. 

“*]T love plants—I love the rose as the most perfect flower that our German 
climate can produce ; but I am not fool enough to require my garden to pro- 
vide me with them at the end of April. I am content if I then find the first 
green buds,—if, from week to week, I can see the leaves, one after another, 
unfolding themselves; and rejoice when, at the end of June, the rose unfolds 
itself in all its glory and fragrance. If any one has not patience to wait for 
this, let him go to the forcing-house. 

** T have been reproached with being a servant of princes. Do I then 
serve a tyrantor a despot? Do I serve one who lives for his own pleasures at 
the cost of his subjects? Such princes and such times lie, thank God, far 
behind us! For half a century I have been strongly and intimately attached 
to the Grand Duke; for half a century I have worked and striven with hin— 
but I should speak falsely if I said I knew of a single day during that period, 
in which the Duke has had no thought tending to the good of his country, and 
the improvement of the condition of his people. What does he get personally 
by his princely rank but a weight of care and trouble? Is his habitation, his 
dress, fis table better appointed than that of many a private man? There are 
merchants enough in our great trading cities who expend more upon their 
kitchen and cellar than ever he did. We shall celebrate this autumn the day 
on which the Grand Duke will have ruled and reigned for fifty years. But 
when we consider this reign, what has it been other than a fifty years’ service? 
A service for the attainment of great objects—for the welfare of his people. 
If, then, I must needs be a servant of princes, it is at least a consolation that 
I am the servant of one who is himself the servant of humanity.’ ” 


In all this we doubt not Goethe was perfectly sincere. We do not 
believe that he would have feit, still less that he would have stooped 
to profess, without feeling this attachment to a sovereign who did not 
possess, in a great measure, the virtues and excellences described ; 
but would he have felt the same attachment and veneration for these 
virtues and excellences, had they been manifested in a humbler 
sphere? It belonged, perhaps, to the character of his mind, to his 
intense susceptibility to the beautiful, that they should attract him 
more powerfully when thus set in the imposing environments of 
princely rank ; it belonged, too, to what we cannot but think a some- 
what effeminate shrinking from all that was painful, that he should 
seek for the objects of his admiration, rather on the glittering sum- 
mits, than in the dark and rugged highways of life. 

Of the low servility that attaches itself to the great for the sake of 
the selfish advantages to be obtained from them, he was wholly in- 
capable; but to virtue, tranquilly unfolding itself in the freedom and 
power of a high station, he had more affinity than to equal virtue 
struggling with adverse circumstances. 

He did not “ despise poor folk,” but he soared, perhaps, in some- 
what too lordly a manner above them ; and cared little to seek, beneath 
the plain, or sometimes repulsive exterior of more humble, life for 
the virtues that so often “ make a sunshine in that shady place.” The 
following has much interest at the present moment. 

“* We spoke of the unity of Germany, and in what sense it was possible 
and desirable. ‘I have no fear,’ said Goethe, ‘but that Germany will one 
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day be united. Our good roads and our future railways will do their part ; but, 
before all, let us be united in love among ourselves, and united against a foreign 
foe. Let German dollars and groschen have the same value all over Ger- 
many. Let my trunk, when I am travelling, pass through the six-and-thirty 
states, without being opened. Let the passport of a citizen of Weimar not 
be regarded everywhere else in Germany as that of a foreigner. Let there be no 
more talk of Inland and Outland among German states. Let Germany be one 
in her trade and commerce, in her weights and measures, and a hundred 
similar things that I could name.’ 

*** But if, by the unity of Germany, it is meant that it shall be one great 
empire, with one great capital,—if it be supposed that this great capital will 
promote the welfare of the great mass of the people, as it may do the develop- 
ment of great individual talent, that is a great error. A state has been com- 
pared to a living body with many limbs; and in this comparison the capital 
will, of course, take the place of the heart, from which life and well-being 
circulates to the nearer and more distant members. But for the members 
that are most distant, the stream of life will flow with less and less vigour. 

“<A clever Frenchman—I believe Dupin—has made a map of the intellectual 
culture of France, and marked the greater or smaller illumination of the de- 
partments, with brighter or darker tints. We found in those provinces 
situated at the south, at the greatest distance from the capital, particular 
departments marked black, to represent their intellectual condition. But would 
this be the case if /a belle France had possessed not one, but ten centres of life 
and light? In what is Germany great but in the admirable cultivation of her 
people, which has penetrated simultaneously to every part of the country? 
But does this not proceed from the numerous capitals? How would it stand 
with German culture, if, for centuries past, we had had no other capitals than 
Vienna and Berlin, or, perhaps, only one ?—Nay, even with the general diffu- 
sion of prosperity, which goes hand-in-hand with culture. 

“<* Germany possesses twenty universities, scattered over her territory, and 
above a hundred public libraries, besides a proportionately large number of 
collections of works of art, and museums of natural history ; for every prince 
has endeavoured to draw some of these advantages to his own territory. 
Gymnastic and industrial schools we have in super-abundance ; and there is 
scarcely a single German village that is unprovided with the means of educa- 
tion. What is the position of France in this respect ? 

“** Again, we have above seventy theatres—and the theatre is by no means tobe 
despised as the promoter of the higher popular culture. The taste and capacity 
for music and singing is in no country in the world so extensively diffused as 
in Germany. Then think of such cities as Dresden, Munich, Stuttgart, Cassel, 
Brunswick, Hanover, and. the like; think of the great elements of life which 
they have in them; of the effects which proceed from them to the neighbour- 
ing provinces,—and ask yourself if they would have been what they are if they 
had not been the seats of separate rulers ? 

“© Frankfort, Bremen, Hamburg, Lubeck are splendid cities in themselves— 
not to calculate their effects on the general prosperity of Germany. Would 
they, however, remain such if they should lose their sovereignty, and be incor- 
porated in a great German empire as provincial towns? I greatly doubt it.” 


It will be perceived, that though this volume can hardly be con- 
sidered in any other light than that of gleanings from a ficld already 
reaped, it contains much that we would not willingly have lost; and 
if our readers should feel, occasionally, perplexity or disappointment in 
some of the poet’s utterances as here set forth, they should recollect 
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how severe is the trial to which he is exposed in this perpetual jotting 
down of his most careless conversation. 

Like the saint of old, in the door of whose cell a devout follower 
bored a hole, in order to have an opportunity of watching him at every 
hour of the day and night—Eckermann seems fully convinced that there 
is nothing his hero can say or do which is not worthy of record as 
tending to edification. But truly we may say in this instance, that 
“even his failing leans to virtue’s side.” 








3.—Meémoires d Outre Tombe, par Chateaubriand. Paris. [“ Memoirs 
of Chateaubriand, written by himself.”] Part I. Colburn: London. 
1848. 


Tue trumpet has been blown so long and so loudly over these Me- 
moirs, that it may be scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the 
circumstances of their birth and parentage. These, as well as the 
“life, character, and behaviour” of their author, have long been 
familiarly known; or if they have not, it has been no fault of M. Cha- 
teaubriand, or of the well-organized and industrious band of clagueurs 
and admirers by whom he has been surrounded. So long ago as the 
year 1835, we heard not only of the existence of these Memoirs, but of 
their having been purchased at quite sublime prices, not by any indi- 
vidual, but by a joint-stock company. ‘Then we were told that 
M. Chateaubriand had registered a solemn vow in heaven that they 
should not see the light of this world until he himself had passed to 
another. But afterwards it appeared—perhaps lest contemporaries 
should mourn too deeply over this cruel vow, or perhaps a little 
because the author longed for a premature nibble at the plentiful 
harvest of fame which his work was to yield—that he had announced 
his intention of giving readings from these Memoirs to a select circle, 
in order to settle some uncomfortable doubts that had arisen in his 
mind concerning their merits. Everybody knows that the very best 
method that can be devised for obtaining an impartial opinion of the 
value of a literary performance, is to invite a party of friends to your 
house, and ask what they think of it. 

Hereupon literary Paris, which had been weeping as one that would 
not be comforted, because the Memoirs “were not,” dried its eyes, 
and joyfully repaired to the Abbaye du Bois. The elect rejoiced, we 
were told, over their cards of invitation, as over the happiest event of 
their lives; and those who had none, “ wearied Heaven with fruitless 
prayers,” or perhaps would have done so, if the way from Paris to 
Heaven had not been so long. 

Among the number of the unfortunates whom a sad destiny had 
excluded from any participation in the beatitudes of these readings, 
was M. Jules Janin. He could only stand disconsolate at the door of 
the Abbaye, like the Peri at the gate of Paradise, and dream of the 
joys to be found within :— 
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“ Cloying the hungry edge of appetite 
With bare imagination of a feast.” 
“For fifteen days,” he says, “M. de Chateaubriand has been reading 
a new book of which he himself is the hero! Oh, mon Dieu! what a 
history, what a biography, before which Plutarch would retire abashed! 
What a historian, and for what a hero! what a writer, and for what a 
history! And of this book the public as yet knows nothing !” * 

He cannot “see M. Chateaubriand face to face.” He cannot listen 
to his voice, or assist at the development of that grand and marvellous 
existence— 

“There’s more felicity in carrion flies, 


99> 


Than Romeo! 


In his despair, he entreats the walls of the Abbaye to give him a 
little hint of what is passing within; and, astonishing to relate—such 
is the miraculous power of genius—the walls appear to have conveyed 
a very full report of all that passed; far exceeding in complaisance 
that celebrated Irish echo, that to the inquiry, “How do you do?” 
would reply, “ Very well, I thank you.” 

We have no means of knowing whether-it is to the same fine hand 
which, on that occasion, took down their report, and translated it for 
us into language to a certain extent intelligible—that we are indebted 
for the introduction to the present work;f—but if not, it is that of a 
kindred spirit. Here is a small sample :— 

“Chateaubriand entered life by the great door of the forests. A native of 
that gloomy Bretagne, which produces only human oaks and home-sick con- 
scripts, he ever retained the twofold character of force and melancholy. The 
fairies with golden harps, who keep watch beneath those antique canopies, 
dropped upon his cradle the sacred vervain to bind upon his brow. He was 
brought up ina black castle, where he heard the singing of the sca—the sea, 
his first and latest passion. 

‘But his youth was sad as a poem of Ossian’s. Fling not your children 
into woods. Nature, and nature alone, is a dangerous mistress, who will 
make savages of them, unless she make them poets; monsters, unless she 
make them geniuses. It is better to be jostled at first by society, than to get 
hurt by running against the trunks of trees. The evil which comes from man 
is more easily cured than that which proceeds from God.” 


How much is included in these few lines! Poetry, moral precept, sta- 
tistical facts of a very remarkable kind, philosophical reflections, which 
—like that wonderful shawl lately advertised by an enterprising linen- 
draper, as capable of forming twenty-four different patterns—may be 
turned inside out, or topsy-turvy, and read equally well. We, our- 
selves, for instance, should prefer reading the last sentence this way: 
“Tt is better to run against the trunks of trees, than to be jostled by 
society: the evil which comes from God is more easily cured than that 
which proceeds from man.” Dut that’s a matter of taste. 








* Tectures des Mémoires de M. de Chateaubriand ; ou Recueil d@’ Ariicles 
publiées sur ces Mémoires, avec des I'ragmens Originale. Svo. Paris, 1834, 
+ In Mr, Colburn’s publication. 
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In the next page we have a passage of most tantalising mystery, 
which, if fit for nothing else, is at least well calculated to make the 
reader, who may happen to cast his eyes upon it, fling down his half- 
crown in desperation, and plunge into the book to know what it can 
possibly mean. 

Without any previous mention of the person alluded to, it begins 
thus :-— 


“ Her name was Lucile! That name he never pronounced, he never wrote. 
She was a young girl, or, rather, the shadow of a young girl, scarcely gliding 
over the ground, and ready to dissolve into waving vapour, like those figures 
which painters vaguely show in the distance of enchanted forests. From I 
know not what motive explained by medical science, the undulations of her 
neck, long and flexible as those of a swan, were compressed by a steel neck- 
lace. This strange girl was consumed by a nervous sensibility developed to 
excess; and to see her, frail, graceful, and pale, you would take her for one of 
those virgins born of a tear, who are to be met with in certain mystic poems. 
Both of them, the brother and the sister, frequently walked out on the heath, 
or, seated on the steps of the pond, suffered starry night to descend upon 
them, with its confused noises and its strong perfumes, which imperceptibly 
win the heart and finally overwhelm it.” 


In what sense we are to understand the assertion that “ that name 
he never pronounced, he never wrote,” we are at some loss to under- 
stand, seeing that “he” has written it twenty times in as many pages, 
and that Lucile being no other than Chateaubriand’s younger sister 
and favourite companion, he probably pronounced her name oftener 
than any other. It is, however, satisfactory to have learned from this 
lucid passage two facts of which we were previously ignorant, namely, 
that it is an attribute of “starry night” to be accompanied by “ con- 
fused noises ;” and secondly, that the heart may be won by strong 
perfumes! 

What purpose this “‘dainty dish” of an Introduction was intended to 
serve we are unable to make out; but there is some fear that exquisite 
as it is in itself, it may tend to take away the reader’s appetite for 
what is to follow. They will find, however, in the Memoirs, notwith- 
standing the flood of nonsense in which they have been served up, 
not indeed the banquet for the gods which they have been led to 
expect, but an agreeable and not altogether unnutritious a repast. A 
life so long and so full of vicissitude, extending over so remarkable a 
period of the world’s history, could not fail to furnish abundant ma- 
terial even to a less gifted writer than M. Chateaubriand, with all his 
faults, unquestionably was. 

Ile is, as we have seen, imaginatively described as having “entered 
life by the great door of the forests :” the plain prose of which seems 
to be that he was born in a narrow street called the “ Jews’ Street,” 
in the little town of St. Malo, on the coast of Bretagne, on the 4th of 
September, 1768. Ile was the second son of his parents, but as 
several elder children had died in infancy, his coming had been greatly 
desired to secure the transmission of the name ; yet he had undutifully 
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“delayed the fulfilment of his father’s wishes,” and declined to be born 
till four sisters had preceded him into the world. 

The family of Chateaubriand had long been under an eclipse. The 
father of the autobiographer had been unable to enter the navy as he 
had intended to do, for want of the means to purchase a uniform, books, 
&ec.; but as after a few years we find him purchasing back the castle 
of Combourg, which had formerly belonged to some branch of the 
family (being unable to obtain, as he had wished, that of Chateaubriand), 
it would be desirable to know by what means this favorable change 
in fortune had been effected; but this matter is here left in profound 
mystery. In a biographical sketch published in 1840, we find it 
stated that the old Count at that time bore the name of Lepretre, and 
that he made a considerable sum by dealing in stock-fish—a fact that 
would account for the residence in Jews’ Street, in St. Malo; but the 
Memoirs furnish no additional evidence on this point. The deserip- 
tion of the place, of the old-world manners of the inhabitants, and of 
the childhood of the author, affords many interesting glimpses, notwith- 
standing the mist of verbiage in which all objects are enveloped ; but 
what we may call the second act of his life, his abode at the castle of 
Combourg, will afford a better extract, being clearer and less diffuse. 

“We left St. Malo at sunrise—my mother, four sisters, and myself, in an 
enormous old-fashioned berline, with panels double-gilt, steps projecting out- 
side, and purple tassels pending from the four corners of the roof. We were 
drawn by eight horses, decorated, like the mules in Spain, with bells at their 
necks, bells ‘at their reins, and fringes and trappings of various-coloured wools, 
Whilst my mother was sighing, and my sisters chattering away till they were 
out of breath, I was staring with all my eyes, and listening with all my ears, 
and being astonished at every step of the road. It was the first step of the 
Wandering Jew, who was never to cease his journeyings. If man merely 
changed his place of abode !—but his days and his heart change also. 

“We rested our horses at a little fishing village on the shores of Cancale, 
and afterwards traversed the marshes and the aguish town of Dol; and passing 
before the gates of the school to which I was soon to return, we plunged 
into the interior of the country. 

** For four mortal hours we saw nothing but heaths fringed with wood— 
lands scarcely ever tilled, and patches of short poor black corn. Children were 
leading teams of little horses with long shaggy manes; peasants clad in goat- 
skins were urging on lean oxen with their shrill cries, and walking after clumsy 
ploughs, looking like labouring fawns. At length we perceived a valley, at 
the bottom of which, not far from a pond, rose the spire of a country church ; 
and from amongst the trees of a forest, illuminated by the setting sun, rose 
proudly the towe ers of s feudal castle. . 

* 

- senies the bill, we forded a brook; and after proceeding for another 
half-hour we quitted the high road, and the carriage rolled along the borders 
of a quincunx into an avenue of elms, whose tops “interlaced above our heads. 
I still remember the joy, mingled with fear, which I experienced as I passed 
beneath their shade. 

‘Issuing from the obscurity of the wood, we crossed a fore-court planted 
with nut- -trees, adjoining the house and garden of the steward; thence we 
passed into a grassy court, called La Cour Verte. At the right was a long 
row of stables and a clump of chestnut trees—at the left another grove of 
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chestnuts. At the end of the court, which rose gradually, appeared the castle, 
between two clumps of trees. Its stern and melancholy facade presented a 
curtain, with a covered and denticulated gallery. This curtain connected two 
towers, differmg in age and material, in height and in size, which terminated 
in pmnacles, surmounted by a pointed roof, like a cap placed upon a Gothic 
crown. A few grated windows appeared here and there in the naked walls. 
A flight of twenty-two steps, straight and steep, without rails or balustrades, 
replaced the ancient drawbridge over the moat which had been filled up, and 
led to the portal of the chateau in the middle of the curtain; above it were 
seen the arms of the lords of Combourg, and the holes through which the 
chains and rests of the drawbridge formerly issued. 

* At the foot of this flight of steps the lumbering old berline stopped, 
and the family were met by the grim old Count, of whom it is recorded, that 
on this grand occasion of entering a habitation befitting his dignity, he com- 
mitted a smile, apparently for the only time in his life. 

“We ascended the steps and entered a vestibule with a vaulted roof, and 
thence passed into a small inner hall. This hall led into the part of the 
building that faced the south, looking on the pond, and joining two little 
towers. The whole castle looked like a chariot on four wheels. On the 
same floor we found a large hall, called formerly ‘Salle des Gardes,’ with 
four windows, to enlarge which it had been necessary to excavate the walls, 
of from eight to ten feet thick. Two corridors, with inclined planes like that 
of the great pyramid, proceeded from the exterior angle of the hall, and led 
to the two little towers. A winding staircase in one of the towers main- 
tained the communication between the ‘Salle des Gardes’ and the upper 
floor. The body of the fagade of the high and wide tower which commanded 
the north on the side of the ‘ Cour Verte,’ was composed of a square dark kind 
of dormitory, used as a kitchen; this abutted on the vestibule, the steps, and 
the chapel. Above these was the Hall of Archives, or, as it was also called, 
‘of armour,’ or ‘ of birds,’ or ‘ of chevaliers,’ from the ceiling being decorated 
with colored shields and painted birds. The embrasures of the narrow 
trefoil windows were so deep, that they formed small chambers, round 
which ran seats of granite. Besides this, there were, in different parts 
of the building, passages, secret stairs, dark cells, dungeons, a labyrmth 
of open and covered galleries, and subterranean passages, the ramifications of 
which were unknown: everywhere was silence, darkness, a front of stone. 
Such was the Castle of Combourg. 

** Supper was served in the Hall of Guards; I partook of it without con- 
straint, and thus terminated the first happy day of my life.” 


To this M. Chateaubriand has added the rather oddly-placed reflec- 
tion, that “true happiness costs but little.” In this instance, it cost 
the price of the castle and domain of Combourg. 

The life passed in this ancient feudal abode seems to have been as 
empty and dreary as the chateau itself. Twelve persons, servants 
included, were the only inhabitants of a place that would have afforded 
“ample room for a hundred knights, with their ladies, squires, and 
pages, and the steeds and hunting-packs of King Dagobert.” 

** During the whole of the year no stranger entered the chateau, with the 
exception of two,—the Marquis de Montlouet, and the Count de Goyon 
Beaufort, who, on their way to parliament, requested our hospitality. They 
used to arrive in the winter, on horseback, with pistols at their saddle-bows, 
hangers by their sides, and followed by a servant also on horseback, and having 
behind him a large portmanteau, 
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‘© My father, who was very ceremonious, received them standing bareheaded 
on the steps, in the wind and rain. The country gentlemen,when introduced, 
would relate the history of their law-suits, their family affairs, and tell stories 
about the warsin Hanover. At night they were conducted to the northern 
tower, to the apartment of Queen Christina—a state-chamber, with a bed seven 
feet each way, with double curtains of green gauze and crimson silk, supported 
by four gilt cupids. The next morning, when I came down into the hall, and 
looked through the windows at the country, flooded with water, or covered 
with frost, I could see only two or three travellers riding along the solitary 
road by the fish-pond; they were our two guests riding towards Rennes. 

“These strangers knew but little of the world, but still our view was 
extended by their means beyond the horizon of our woods. When they were 
gone, we were reduced to the family party, and on Sundays, to the society of 
the people of the village, and a few neighbouring gentlemen. 

** On Sundays, when the weather was fine, my mother, Lucile and I, went 
to church, across the little mall, along a country road; and when it rained, 
we went through the abominable street of Combourg. My father only went 
to church once a year to receive the sacrament; the rest of the time he 
attended mass, in the chapel of the chateau. Seated in our pew, we performed 
cur devotions opposite to the black marble tomb of Kené de Rohan, contigu- 
ous to the altar ;—image of human honours! a few grains of incense before a 
coffin. The dissipations of the Sunday concluded with the day, and were not 
even regular on that day. During the bad weather, months passed without 
any one knocking at the gate of our fortress. If the solitude was oppressive 
on the heaths around Combourg, it was still more so within the chateau; one 
felt on passing beneath its vaulted roof, the same sensation as on entermg the 
Chartreuse, at Grenoble. When I visited the latter, in 1805, I crossed a 
desert, that seemed ever increasing. I supposed it would terminate at the 
monastery, but I was shown within the convent walls, the gardens of the 
Chartreuse, still more desolate than the woods. At last, in the centre of the 
building, I found, enveloped in these solitudes, the burying-place of the monks ; 
a sanctuary from whence eternal silence, the divinity of the place, extends his 
power over the mountains and forests round about. 

“The sombre quietude of the chateau of Combourg was augmented by the 
taciturn and unsociable humour of my father. Instead of collecting his 
family and people about him, he scattered them to the four winds throughout 
the building. His bed-room was im the little tower at the east, and his study 
in the little tower at the west. The furniture of this tower consisted of three 
chairs covered with black leather, and a table covered with deeds and papers. 
A genealogical tree of the Chateaubriand family hung over the inantel-piece ; 
and in the recess of the window were to be seen all sorts of arms, from a pistol 
to a blunderbuss. My mother’s apartments were immediately above the great 
dining-hall, between the two little towers; it was inlaid and adorned with 
Venetian mirrors. My sister had alittle room opening into my mother’s; the 
housemaid’s was at some distance off, in the wing with the large towers. As 
for me, I had nestled myself in a kind of little isolated cell in a tower at the 
top of the staircase which led from the inner court to different paris of the 
chateau. At the foot of this staircase my father’s valet and the other man- 
servant slept, in a vaulted cellar; and the cook kept guard in the great tower 
to the west. 

“ My father rose at four o’clock in the morning, winter and summer, and 
went into the inner court to awake his valet at the foot of the tower staircase. 
A cup of coffee was taken to him at five o’clock ; he then occupied himself 
in his study till noon. My mother and sister both breakfasted in their own 
rooms at eight o’clock ; I had no fixed hour, either for getting up or break» 
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fasting: I was understood to be studying till noon, but the greater part ot 
that time I did nothing whatever. At half-past eleven a bell was rung, and 
dinner was served at twelve. The great saloon was at once a dining-room and 
a drawing-room, for we dined and supped at its eastern extremity, and after 
meals we went to the western end, and sat round an enormous fire. This 
apartment was wainscotted, painted in grey, and adorned with old portraits 
from the reign of Francis I. to that of Louis XIV. Conspicuous amongst 
these portraits were those of Condé and Turrenne ; and a painting representing 
Hector, killed by Achilles under the walls of Troy, which was hung over the 
fireplace. 

** Dinner over, we remained together till two o’clock ; then, if it was sum- 
mer, my father amused himself in fishing, visiting his kitchen garden, and 
walking in the grounds of the chateau; in autumn and winter he went out 
to hunt, and my mother retired to the chapel, where she spent some hours in 
prayer. This chapel was a solemn oratory, embellished by some good paint- 
ings of the great masters, such pictures as one would hardly expect to find in 
a feudal castle in the heart of Bretagne. I have at present in my possession 
a Holy Family, by Albano, painted on copper, which was taken from this 
chapel. Itis the only memorial I have of Combourg. 

** My father being gone out, my mother gone to prayers, and Lucile shut 
up in her chamber, | either returned to my little cell, or went out and ran 
about the fields. At eight o’clock the bell rang for supper; after that was 
over, in fine weather, we sat at the door. My father, armed with his gun, 
shot the owls as they flew out at night-fall from the battlements. My mother, 
Lucile, and I, gazed at the sky, the woods, the last ray of the sun, and the 
first appearing stars. At ten o’clock we re-entered the house and retired to 
rest. 

“The evenings in autumn and winter were quite different; when supper 
was over and the party of four had removed from the table to the chimney, 
my mother would throw herself with a sigh on an old cotton-covered sofa, 
and near her was placed a little stand with a light on it. I sat down by the 
fire with Lucile, the servants removed the supper things and retired; my 
father then began to walk up and down, and never ceased until bed-time. He 
wore a kind of white woollen gown or cloak, such as I have never seen on 
any one else; and his head, partly bald, was covered with a large white cap 
which stood bolt upright. When, in the course of his walk, he got to a 
distance from the fire, the vast apartment was so ill-lighted by the single 
vandle, that he could no longer be seen; he could still be heard marching 
about in the dark, however, and presently returned slowly towards the light 
and emerged by degrees from obscurity, looking like a spectre, with his white 
robe and cap, and his tall, thin figure. Lucile and I used to venture to 
exchange a few words in a low tone when he was at the other end of the 
room ; but were silent again as soon as he approached us, fur he would cry 
out in passing, ‘ What are you talking about?’ and seized with terror, we 
would make no reply, and he would continue his walk. During the remainder 
of the evening, no sound struck the ear but the measured noise of his steps, 
my mother’s sighs, and the moaning of the wind. 

*“ When the castle clock struck ten, my father would stop—the same spring 
which touched the hammer of the clock seemed to have arrested his steps. 
He would draw out his watch, wind it up; take a great silver candlestick sur- 
mounted by a long candle; go for a few moments into the little tower to the 
west ; then return, candle in hand, and advance towards his sleeping-room in 
the eastern room. Lucile and I placed ourselves in his way, embraced him, 
and wished him good night. He bent down to us his withered, hollow cheek, 
without giving us any reply; continued his course, and retired to his tower, 
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the doors of which we could hear shut upon him. The charm was then broken ; 
my mother, my sister, and I, who had been transformed into statues by my 
father’s presence, now recovered the functions of life. The first effect of our 
disenchantment was manifested in our inundation of words; if silence had 
oppressed us, we now made ourselves full amends. 

*“When this torrent of words had flowed by, I summoned the maid, and 
accompanied my mother and sister to their apartments. Before I came away, 
I was obliged to look under all the beds, up all the chimneys, behind the doors, 
and to examine the staircases, passages, and galleries in the vicinity. The 
various traditions of the chateau, about thieves and spectres, were recalled to 
memory. The belief was pretty general that a certain Count de Combourg, 
with a wooden leg, who had died about three centuries before, appeared at 
stated times, and “had been met on the great staircase of the tow er. His 
wooden leg walked about also, sometimes in company with a black cat.” 


Poor little Chateaubriand the younger would then retire to his eyrie 
at the top of the tower, shivering down to his shoes at the thoughts of 
the various “ bogies” that were beginning to ramble about for their 
evening’s amusement, but terrified into valour by his father’s ironical 
smile, and the question, “ Would Monsieur le Chevalier be afraid ?” 

The account of the lonely rambles and reveries by which the melan- 
choly monotony of his life at Combourg «was varied; of the country 
sports occurring once or twice a year, which, as belonging to the good old 
feudal times, the grim lord of Combourg did not disdain to encourage ; 
of the writer’s first communion; of the trembling of his moral being 
at the first volcanic stirrings of youthful emotion ; of his reciting the 
Eneadum genitrix hominum divumque voluptas with such impassioned 
fervour, that the terrified tutor snatched the book out of his hand, and 
plunged him into the rudiments of Greek grammar by way of cold 
bath ;—all this and more we must pass for the present, but shall pro- 
bably return to on the publication of the more important portion of the 
biography, in which the thread of the author’s life becomes interwoven 
with the great historical events of the time. 


4,—Les Femmes Celebres de Vancienne France. Mémoires fistoriques 
sur la vie publique et privée des Femmes Frangaises, depuis le 
cinquieme siécle jusgw au dix-huitiéme. Par M. Le Roux le Lincy. 
Paris: Leroi. 1848. 
Hap the author of this work really fulfilled the intention announced 
in his preface, of giving a vivid representation of the condition, 
manners, and habits of life of his country-women, at different periods 
of the history of France, he would have afforded a most valuable con- 
tribution to the history of society in its most interesting phase—that 
of domestic life. But for this task he would have required, not only 
extensive research, but great vigour of imagination to body forth the 
spirit of a bygone time ; as well as much acuteness and skill in following 
out a few scattered hints to their consequence with respect to the 
earlier period ; whilst for the later, where the difficulty lies not in the 
scantiness, but in the super-abundance of materials, he would need no 
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little critical sagacity to sift the truth from the enormous mass of 


French memoirs, and estimate their various degrees of authenticity, 
from that of slight inaccuracy to downright falsehood. 

It does not appear, however, that he has set himself to any such 
laborious occupation, but has contented himself with skimming over 
the surface of his subject, without making any attempt to penetrate its 
depths. Most of the ‘ Mémoires Historiques’ consist of little more than 
rather meagre biographical notices, enlivened by anecdotes not often 
either new or trustworthy. Of the plan of his work we will allow 
him to give his own account. 


“ The first part comprises the most ancient time, the whole of the middle 
ages, and terminates with the commencement of the fifteenth century. In the 
first book, I have run through the period from the first to the ninth century 
of our era. The first chapter is devoted to St. Genevieve; the three following 
contain the history of celebrated women under the Merovingians, the age of 
Charlemagne, and that of Louis le Débonnaire. a - The 
second part commences with the history of modern times—that is to say, the 
reign of Louis XII. and Anne of Brittany. It was this princess who, after the 
long disastrous wars of France and England—after the sombre tyranny of 
Louis XI.—renewed the spectacle of a court, by collecting around her, under 
the title of maids of honour, the most beautiful women of the French nobility. 
The history of this court—of that of Francis I., Catherine of Medicis, and 
Henry X.—is given in the second part; and this is followed by the reign of 
Louis XIII. to the regency of Anne of Austria and the Fronde. Then appear 
successively Mary of Medicis, the Maréchale d’Ancre, Mademoiselles de 
Hautefort and La Fayette, Marion de l’Orme, and Ninon de I’Enclos. 

** Lastly come the genuine “ précieuses”—the women who glittered at the 
Htel de Rambouillet, and in the different circles that succeeded it. Julie 
d’Angennes, and her mother, the Marchioness of Rambouillet ; Mademoiselle 
de Bourbon, afterwards Duchess of Longueville; Mademoiselle Paulet, 
Madame de Sevigny, Mademoiselle Scudery, the nieces of Cardinal Mazarine— 
such are the names that will by turns present themselves.” 

One of the most interesting portions of the volume is that devoted 
to the bourgeoisie of France, towards the end of the twelfth century, 
when they began to assume considerable influence in society. Philip 
Augustus, Saint Louis, and Philip the Fair, all perceived the support 
that might be afforded to them by the class of wealthy citizens, and 
treated them with more respect and consideration than they had 
hitherto received ; but, up to the middle of the thirteenth eentury, it 
does not appear that, however great might be their fortune, they de- 
parted from the strict sobriety and simplicity of demeanour that was 
considered suitable to their station. In 1294, however, Philip the 
Fair issued an edict for the repression of luxury in dress and furni- 
ture ; and about sixty years afterwards, Christina of Pisa, going to 
pay a visit to a Paris merchant’s wife during her lying-in, found her 
lodged with almost royal magnificence. 


** The chamber was hung with tapestry embroidered in gold, with the cipher 
and the device of the lady; the sheets were of the finest linen of Rheims, and 
had cost three hundred livres; the counterpane, then a new invention, was of 
silk and silver, and the carpet on which one walked was ‘like unto gold,’ 
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The merchant’s wife lay on her bed in an elegant robe of crimson silk, leaning 
her head and her arms on pillows ornamented with oriental pearls.” 


Another work of half a century later, enters into similar details 
concerning the luxury of the citizens of Paris; and the religious 
author speaks with some indignation of the ladies, on such occasions as 
the above, being dressed up and decked with jewels, like idols. For a 
more full and accurate description of the manner of the French middle 
class of this period, M. de Lincy refers to a recent publication of the 
Société des Bibliopoles Frangais, ‘Le Ménager de Paris,’* containing 
advice addressed by a husband to a young wife, on her conduct in the 
world, and in the direction of her household. 


** At the end of the fourteenth century, private life in France was so 
arranged that household cares required more industry and more practical 
knowledge than in our day. The small trades were by no means so nume- 
rous as at present, and a good housekeeper had to supply their place by 
her own diligence in the preparation of many necessaries, &e. Every 
wealthy family kept a great number of domestics; and the author of the 
Ménager de Paris abandons to his wife the entire management of her ser- 
vants, giving her, at the same time, many sage counsels on the subject, and 
appointing a certain Dame Agnés la Beguine, a nun not cloistered, to assist 
her in this duty. There is (according to M. de Liney) one chapter devoted 
to the subject of morning prayer and the business of the toilet; a second to 
the lady’s conduct at church; another to chastity, with a somewhat prosy 
account of Susanna, Lucretia, &c.; one to love to God; and three to the love 
of her husband, obedience to his will, and the care she is to have of his 
person. Nothing is forgotten, even down to the settling of her collar and 
the smoothing of her hair; such points being, indeed, seldom deemed, even 
in our day, beneath consideration in any ‘ Whole Duty of Woman’ that we 
have come across. ‘ Nought is for them too high, and nought too low;’ they 
are equal to all, ‘from predestination to Slee silk.’” 


In the fourteenth century, however, the world had not been en- 
riched with so many productions of this class as the literature of 
most countries can at present boast of to some extent, but in which 
our own stands, we believe, proudly pre-eminent. 





5. Die Gegenwart. (The present time.) Supplement to the Conversa- 
tions Lexicon. 

Oclchers, T. Humoristisch-satyrische Geschichte Deutschlands. (Hu- 
moristico-satirical History of Germany.) Vol. I. 

Gutzkow, K. Deutschland am Vorabend seines falles oder seiner Grosse, 
(Germany on the eve of its Fall or its Greatness.) 





* Le Ménager de Paris, Traité de Morale et d’ Economie Domestique, com- 
posé vers 1393, par un Bourgeois Parisien, contenant des préceptes morauz, des 
instructions sur Vart de diriger une maison, des renseignements sur la con- 
sommation du roi, des princes, et de la ville de Paris a la fin du quatorziéme 
siécle, Puris, 1846-47. 
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Mundt, T. Die Staatsheredsamkeis der neueren Volker. 
tical Eloquence of the Modern Nation.) 
London: Franz Thimm, German bookseller, New Bond-street. 


(The Poli- 





GERMAN literature, at the present time, is almost entirely absorbed in 
the political strife of the country. Pamphlets on the “ Retchsverweser,” 
or the “'Two-Chamber System,” or the “deutsche flotte,” are topics 
which absorbed attention when the lengthened controversy about 
Schleswig-Holstein had ended. The “ Barrikaden Literatur,” with 
all its social and revolutionary tendencies, and the events which have 
since happened, have had their day. Many of these publications were 
only for hours, many but for a day, and the whole of polite German 
literature, which used to be so overflowingly productive, has, since 
March, been at a complete stand-still. A number of books have, how- 
ever, been in the press, or are still in the press, carefully kept back by 
the publishers, awaiting times of greater quietness and repose. The 
all-absorbing theme for the present is Politics; and several publica- 
tions in this department are now before us which deserve attention, 
as they do not belong merely to the ephemerals, or to the common 
literary trash which is so abundant in times of revolution. 

‘ Die Gegenwart’ (The present time) is a kind of Encyclopedia, 
published at Leipzig, and forming a supplement to the well-known 
‘Conversations Lexicon.’ It will, in longer articles, treat on the most 
important questions of the day, and professes to give the results of 
political sciences, the progress of public opinion, the various move- 
ments of, and occurrences in, society, together with a critical inquiry 
into the social state. It will, therefore, be a repository of all that 
happens in these remarkable times ; and, amongst other articles, in the 
first seven numbers now before us, we find the following :—The 
French Revolution of 1848—The Social Movements of the Time— 
The National Army—The Geographical and Political Position of 
Italy—Bavaria and Ludwig I.—Schamil and the Holy War in the 
East of the Kaukasus—Socialism and Communism in France—The 
Civil Conditions of the Jews in Germany—The Family of Cavaignac 
—The German Fleet, &c., &c. These questions are treated in a 
moderate historical spirit, and most of the articles are written with 
clearness and precision ; and if the ‘ Gegenwart’ be continued in the 
same spirit as commenced, it will be a desirable addition to our Ency- 
clopzedias. 

A publication of much greater interest is, however, the one by 
Oelckers. German histories are abundant enough, from the volu- 
minous compilations of Schmidt down to Menzel, Luden, and even 
Kohlrausch ; including the good, bad, and indifferent. These, like 
K. A. Menzel’s history and Luden’s praiseworthy productions, exhibit 
great industry, perseverance, and learning; but, of course, are all 
grave and historical. The work before us, however, snaps its fingers 
at your “philisterhafte Studien,” and at once proceeds to make fun of 
German history. Oeclckers gives us in this work—of which the first 
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volume only is published, the second promised—a humoristico-sati- 
rical history of Germany from the time of the Congress of Vienna to 
the present day. The author has already distinguished himself by 
his humorous pen in the light and periodical literature of Germany, and 
is not quite unqualified to write a comic history, particularly on such 
a topic as Germany, which history may be termed sometimes pain- 
fully comic. O0clckers observes in his introduction that, “ two years 
ago, the King of Prussia offered a prize of one thousand thalers for 
the best work on German history. I am not driven by the contemp- 
tuous thirst for gain, that I now write German history, but by the 
wish to earn the royal acknowledgment. Man in himself is but a 
worm; a thousand thalers add a little to his value, but a thousand 
thalers received from hands so high, elevate him to something really 
grand. A ‘best history’ is, however, a very difficult task, and worth a 
thousand thalers under all considerations. The author of such a 
work must of necessity be a kind of artist, who knows how to distri- 
bute his shades to a nicety, and how to throw the light on some parti- 
cular points, and to palliate those parts with talent which the royal 
critic wishes to see placed in obscurity ; he must further know the mo 
ment when he has to sound the great belk abundantly for praise, and 
must be able to argue that ‘five’ is an equal number.” Oelckers 
here hints at a great truth, which we can illustrate by Ranke’s 
neun Biicher Preussische Geschichte just finished by the eminent 
author of the ‘ History of the Popes.’ Ranke wrote this work in his 
quality as Kéniglich Preussischer Historigraph, and has gained the 
royal pleasure entirely by this Prussian history. Ranke has alto- 
gether ignored labours such as Stenzel’s, who drew true historical 
characters of the electors of Brandenburg and the kings, and through- 
out his history showed a frank and independent character, such as we 
positively expect in an historian. Ranke, however, has advantage- 
ously shaded his nine books of Prussian history, and it is, therefore, 
considered, in point of history, as a complete failure, repudiated and 
branded by the whole German critical press—but, nevertheless, trans- 
lated into English; which is, however, no wonder. 

_Oelckers quotes Lichtenberg, that truly great satirist of Germany, 
who has never been successfully rivalled, and the want of such a man 
Germany feels more at present than ever; it was he who once wrote 
‘Dem grossen Genie fiillt iiberall ein: Konnte dies nicht auch falsch 
sein? These thoughts were of late exclusively harboured by the 
German censors, and it is pretty certain that these gentlemen must, 
one and all, have been great geniuses; following these reasonings, 
there could have been no genius left in the masses of the people, and 
the people should therefore have had no other thought than that for 
contentment. From the “ Congress of Vienna” we quote a few 
stanzas in rough translation:— 

“In Vienna, what has Mr. Congress done? 
Like a man of the world he strived, 
And when snow was about, so that sledges could run, 
To get up a sledge journey contrived, 
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Mrs. Germanhood mounted, her goodly form 





Muffled up in a mantle of sable warm. but 
Well! what barm? des; 
Why, she had both her ears frozen, the luckless dame! pas: 

And into the bargain, she lost her fair fame!” in 1 

The members of the Congress were, observes Oelckers, ao retail, but ricc 
wholesale dealers; and never in history has such a truly great bar- unc 
gain been made, and so much business transacted, as at Vienna. Europe is 1 
was cut, by the Congress, into a new and better fashion. Nations Ge! 
were considered as mere ciphers in the matter, and to their idealistic lan, 
notions no attention could be devoted: it was solely for kings and boc 
princes, who discussed and satisfied their own strong desire for aggran- wa, 
disement. The Russian knout was to be introduced into Poland, and gue 
the German provinces of Esth-Lief and Kurland were placed under the 
Russian protection for a scientific experiment, to see how the “ Deutsch- nol 
thum” would prosper under the Russian régime. We must admit that pol 
Oelcker’s wordsaresadly true; fancying, nevertheless, that he could have the 
added more humour. The true farce opened more particularly with got 
the “Holy Alliance,” which Oelckers treats with a well-deserved wit 
sarcasm. The chapters that follow on the “Congress of Carlsbad” and pov 
the religious and ecclesiastical conditions want both wit and satire, as tha 
nothing new is contained therein, except the manner of handling; in wh 
fact, the book wants wit throughout, it is more sarcastic and serious ide 
than its title promises. It may be said with”justice, that these are ext 
not times in which we can make fun of a sad subject, nor with a the 
bleeding heart joke upon the truly pitiful condition of slavery, which wh 
the German nation has borne with so heroic a temper; and in this cay 
sense we must transfer Oelcker’s “ humouristico-satirical” into the in 
“tronic,” in the full definition of the “ Romantische Schule.” Ger- 
many suffered under that guillotine of thought—“ Die Censur”—a Ge 
martyrdom as glorious, in its way, as any martyrs ever suffered; and an 
it was under this total absence of free expression, that Hesse—the su] 
little Russia, as it is called in Germany—could cope with a despotism col 
and tyranny never before known in the world, not even in Russia me 
itself. A despotism which extended all over Germany, too revolting "7 
to be made fun of, such as the gehetme Gerichts-verfahren—the spy op 
system—the everlasting ‘“ Demagogenriecherei,” in which the motto wl 
was :— str 
“Wer was denkt we 

Wird gehenkt !” to 

and under the policy of which every literary man was persecuted. bo 
Geniuses, for writing a novel, were imprisoned in the darkest dungeons ; un 
talent, like that of Borne, and the “junge Deutschland,” its poets wl 
and its speakers, were expatriated from this beautiful country, to are 
seek for shelter and hospitality on the shores governed by freedom and st 
the laws. Under these circumstances, it is astonishing that the Ger- pe 
man nation has not earlier been thrown into dreadful convulsions. in 
Oelcker’s book is full of gall, of bitter irony, of satirical truisms, and ha 
although without humour, is yet interesting enough for a perusal ; qT 
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but in laying down the book, a heart-sickening feeling for the old 
despotic system of the continent comes over one. Let us therefore 
pass from the first part of this tragedy, to Gutzkow’s ‘ Deutschland,’ 
in which small book are drawn parallels of the late events in a histo- 
rico-philosophical form; and we may pronounce it as written in an 
uncommonly moderate spirit, yet with perfect independence. So great 
is the visible difference between German writing before March and 
German writing since March, that the whole former elements of the 
language appear to us to be changed; we observe this in every 
book, pamphlet, and newspaper, and we can only account for it in this 
way. What we had frequent reason to denounce in the German lan- 
guage as unintelligible or hard-formed phraseology, had its origin in 
the censorship. German writers could neither express their feelings 
nor the truth in simple words; they were either forced to be silent on 
political subjects, or to frame their ideas philosophically ; which led to 
the very different system of “ Zwischen den Zeilen lesen.” People 
got very much accustomed to this system, and frequently read more 
with their imagination than the writers had originally intended. So 
powerful was the influence of the censorship on the mental faculties, 
that it became the means of thought, instead of controlling the ideas 
which the governments feared might be insulated by the free exercise of 
ideas and expressions. ‘This atrocious “ Censur,” which has, to a great 
extent, stimulated people into the movements of the day, transformed 
the best men of Germany into opponents of the government. Men 
who were only used fo quiet study and reflection, men of the highest 
capacities, became, through the tyranny of the press, “revolutionist” 
in their very studies. 

The movements for freedom are therefore more deeply rooted in 
Germany than they are generally believed to be by the English press; 
and a reaction to the old system is such a thorough impossibility, that, 
supposing it ever to be attempted, it would necessarily end in the 
complete destruction of monarchy in Germany. Gutzkow, once a 
member of the “ junge Deutschland,” once imprisoned for his novel, 
‘Wally, die Zweiflerinn,’ has run through all the stages that were 
opened to a literary man, and has experienced all the prosecutions to 
which a German “literat” was liable. This political work of his 
strikes us, therefore, as most temperate, and as one which, although 
we abstain from subscribing to all his political doctrines, is yet worthy 
to be read, and demands attention; good intentions are visible in the 
book, which will not be lost on the continent. Our author remarks,— 
under the protection of the French Republic, those nations of Europe 
whose rights of men and nationalities were most shamefully trodden on, 
arose with energy. States, politically organized, only withstood this 
storm. A memorable drama! Italy, Austria, and Germany, the 
people of the Romanic, Slavonic, and Germanic tongues, were at once 
in wild effervescence. The German people, Gutzkow further remarks, 
have not sufficiently reflected on the events which have happened. 
They were at first pleased at the overthrow of the Bureaucrats and 
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ministers; they had a still greater pleasure at seeing their martyrs 
raised and invested with honours. One of the most deeply-humbled 
princes of Germany resigned; others expressed intentions to imitate 
his example; but upon the whole, the governing princes vanished 
before the triumph which the people felt at the downfall of the 
ministers, the humiliation of the military and the nobility. Anarchy 
threatened ; nor can it be altogether denied that personal property was 
in danger here and there; because the idea of a republic struck root 
amongst the masses, who were impressed with the notion that a 
republic was synonymous with total release from all binding laws and 
engagements. Our author examines further the actions of the Frank- 
fort parliament, and pronounces the idea, which is now manifest 
throughout Germany, that the independence of thirty-four reigning 
princes is a nonentity. ‘The Archduke John is in a wrong position, 
made worse by the late events at Vienna ; never will he be able to obtain 
the power which the imperial crown must of necessity possess, for his 
powers are chimerical. There is only one way of settling the German 
atfairs practically and immediately, and that is, that the King of Prussia 
be made emperor: he would have been so long before now, had he not 
been utterly ignorant of his political position, wavering and obstinate 
against granting the well-founded demands of the time, ignorant of all 
sound, political principle. Through his great weakness of character, 
his ever-changing policy, and inconsistency, he has almost lost the 


chances for the emperorship; but he may yet hold it with honour, if 


sincerity be his motto. Now is the time—perhaps the last chance. 
Supposing he takes the lead, then Germany must accept the decrees 
of the Frankfort parliament as binding laws, and these laws would 
be carried into execution by the power which the king would possess. 
A sweep of mediation would be necessary to ensure peace and free- 
dom to Germany; and, with independence and political position, a 
great day would dawn for her history. Gutzkow comes somewhat 
to the same conclusion; he maintains that the present is not the time 
to introduce a republic to Germany, although he thinks that ultimately 
it will be a republic with monarchical forms; he considers the best 
form of government for modern Europe the “ constitutionelle Wahl- 
monarchie.” Germany’s present position (thus closes the book) may 
be compared to a gigantic Sphinx, which watches the entrance of a 
temple on a high mount—it will tear him to pieces who does not 
solve its problem; but if ever the right word is uttered, tre Sphinx 
will sink into the abyss, the gates of the temple will be opened, and 
the genii of the fatherland will offer the laurels of triumph to the 
victor. This Cidipuvs, however, will be—as we predict—no prince 
or statesman, but the German people itself. 

Mundt’s Staatsberedsamkeit der neueren Volker lies midway be- 
tween theoretical politics and historical practice. He, like Gutzkow, 
once belonged to the “ junge Deutschland,” and has endeavoured with 
all his might to hasten the day for political freedom, by means of his 
lectures, which he delivered at the Berlin University, and of his 
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writings. We remember well his lectures, two years ago, in the 
largest auditorium in the Berlin University, which would never hold 
all the people who wished to hear him, composed as the audience was 
of students, officers in uniform, gentlemen, spies; in fact, of all the 
elements that constitute a German audience. Mundt lectured on the 
‘History of the Drama ;’ and a charming history of the drama it was. 
He would not have been permitted to lecture on any other subject ; 
but the drama appeared innocent and inoffensive to the authorities, and 
they granted permission. It soon became evident that it was a poli- 
tical drama on which Mundt lectured, replete with revolutions, satire, 
history, and a little zsthetical and dramatic gossip. Of such matter, 
one might say the book before us is made. Mundt takes an “ his- 
torischen standgrunkt,” as the Germans term it, and discusses the 
elements requisite in a political nation. For instance, “the state and 
the ward,”—“ parliamentary form,”—“debate and eloquence,”—“ the 
political eloquence of the ancients,”—“ politics and literature.” In 
further progress, we find examinations of Italy, England, France, and 
lastly, the Parliamentary Germany. The book is written with 
Mundt’s usual cleverness; and he is accustomed to treat his subjects 
well. With these few remarks, we close our rapid glance of the 
present state of German literature, which, as we said before, abounds 
in thousands of pamphlets, and in political newspapers, which rise 
like mushrooms one night and disappear the next. 





6.—Friedrich Creuzer. Aus dem Leben eines alten Professors (From 
the Life of an old Professor). Darmstadt. London: Franz Thimm, 
88, New Bond Street. 


Tue appearance of Creuzer’s life, in these troubled times, recalls to 
our minds the happy good old days of Germany past, with their 
mental repose, and their ardent and noble endeavour for study and 
research ; and such being the life of Creuzer, the work will at present 
attract but few readers on the continent; as itis only a life of thought 
and study, and void of those elements which the Germans of the day 
alone care for—* Politics.” For a classical scholar the book has great 
charms; he will find therein, more or less, a record of his own lite—a 
life of earnest endeavour, of strife with thought, and peace in the idea 
that he has promoted literature and science. Creuzer’s life is almost 
a history of classical literature ; and young minds who have the wish 
to obtain the right knowledge of the “where” and the “how,” will find 
in this volume a reply in the example of a thorough man, “ well 
worthy to be imitated.” 

Friedrich Creuzer, distinguished by his numerous writings on the 
Greek and Roman classics, more particularly so, however, by his 
‘ Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Volker, besonders der Griechen,’ 
was born on the 10th of March, 1771, at Marburg ; and it is interest- 
ing to trace in the earliest associations of the boy, those ideas of 
2R2 
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antiquity and archeology which in after life entirely occupied the 
man, and in which he obtained so much distinction and celebrity. 


> 


“From early age,” says our author, “I attended, with my brother, the 
town school of Marburg. Often in cold winter days, when I had to listen to 
the chanting of hymns in the Lutheran ‘ Marienkirche,’ finding the task 
wearisome and long, my attention was arrested by the monuments of the old 
Landgraves, and the pictures from sacred history on the beautiful altar. If 
an archdeacon used to preach beyond the hour, my attention was occupied by 
the Marburg hymn-book, to which were added a history of the fall of Jerusalem 
after Josephus, and other similar historical matters. But my soul was more 
mightily roused when I attended the church service in St. Elizabeth. This 
beautiful church is erected in the best style of the thirteenth century, 
and forms the centre of a fine circle of houses. The learned architect, Moller, 
has lately published, in his ‘ Denkmale deutscher Baukunst,’ the commence- 
ment of a series of prints, giving the complete drawings as well as the archi- 
tectural sections of this church. Much might be said of the influeuce which 
architecture exercises over our minds; and what a collection of healthy matter 
for the imagination a solitary building, such as this church, hands over from 
generation to generation, particularly in the narrow limits of a small town! 
I may therefore say, that this ‘ Elisabethkirche’ was at that time ‘a world to 
me,’ unacquainted as I then was with the larger monuments of Cologne, 
Strasburg, and Fribourg, and its aspect still recalls to me most vividly all the 
impressions of my youth. Its two high towers, the small passages under the 
slender high columns, the choir with its painted windows, the smaller chapels 
with the monuments of the Landgraves, the portraits of knights, the pedigrees, 
the basso-relievos in the niches of saints, the folding doors embellished with 
ancient paintings representing the life of the canonized duchess Elisabeth, 
and of her consort, Ludwig, who died when on his way to the Holy Land: 
all these things deeply interested me. At various times during the year, the 
doors of the vestry were opened, to show the bronze gilt figures of the Virgin 
Mary and Child, and the twelve apostles, to the country-people, who came 
from the surrounding neighbourhood to inspect them. Then the vestry-keeper 
used, with important mien, to explain the immense value and wonderful power 
of the attached gems and precious stones, and draw their attention to the stone 
steps, hollowed by the thousands of knees of pious pilgrims who had prayed 
before these relics. This sight gave me matter enough for weeks of reflection, 
and on this soil, the mythological germ which I felt within me could not but 
develope freely.” 

In 1789, Creuzer visited the University of Marburg for the pur- 
pose of studying divinity ; but Homer and the Kantian philosophy, 
and the lectures of Schiitz on ancient literature, which he attended at 
Jena, appear to have completely shaken his first intention, and to have 
drawn his attention to philology. At Jena, Creuzer further attended 
Schiller’s lectures, whose personal appearance itself, our author 
observes, was sufficient to engage his whole mind. Schiller was 
listened to with a kind of inspiration, and none of his lectures were 
ever missed by our student. Creuzer felt such reverence for this 
great genius, that although he met him several times in society, he 
never had the courage to address him. At Jena the bonds of friend- 
ship were cemented with Novalis, C. Schmid and Tennemann, and 
our author observes that this was atime of very hard study. De- 
mosthenes, Xenophon, Theophrastus, /Elian, Lucian, Antoninus, 
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Theocritus, Charites, were all studied with an eye to the commen- 
taries of Casaubon, Perizon, Hemsterhuis, Gataker, Valckenaer, and 
Derville. Lessing’s Laokoon, however, and the works of Winckle- 
mann and Goethe, began gradually to give the thoughts of our author 
the direction which he felt within himself to archeology and my- 
thology. 

Creuzer’s life, while passing thus from one professorship of the 
University of Marburg, to those of Giessen, Leyden, and Heidelberg, 
was one of study and research, in which we encounter, in a friendly 
circle, all the philological and archeological celebrities of the last sixty 
years. This autobiography is interspersed with biographical notices 
of Reizenstein and Wyttenbach, and numerous correspondences are 
added, as well as two articles on “ Zur Geschrichte der Philologie,” 
and “ Das Akademische Studium des Alterthums.” 

There is a pious charm attached to the life of an old man, whose 
life has been manly, whose wishes noble, and whose energy constant ; 
and such is the feeling and the charm we have derived from a perusal 
of Creuzer’s ‘ Leben.’ 














CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1.—NARRATIVE OF THE Lire or Sir WatteR Scort, Bart. Begun 
by himself, and continued by J. G. Locxnart, Esq. In two 
volumes. Edinburgh: Robert Cadell. London: Houlston and 
Stoneman. 1848. 


THESE volumes will be warmly welcomed, as indeed they well deserve 
to be, by the thousands of readers upon whom Mr. Cadell has already 
conferred an inestimable boon in his various cheap issues of the 
immortal works by the author of Waverley. The present narrative 
itself owes its origin to the accustomed liberality of the publisher. 
The circumstances which led to its preparation are detailed in the 
concluding pages of the work, and are so honourable to all the parties 
concerned, that they cannot be too widely known. We therefore 
extract such passages as more immediately refer to the transactions 
which gave birth to the volumes before us. 

It will be remembered that the second dividend paid to the creditors 
of the firm of Ballantyne and Co., on the 17th of December, 1830, 
reduced the amount of the original debt of £130,000, for which Sir 
Walter had been responsible, to the sum of £54,000. He had thus, 
by almost superhuman exertions, wiped off about £76,000 of debt, 
in the short period of three years. On this occasion, so pleased were 
the creditors with Scott’s honourable conduct, that, at a large meeting, 
in addition to a renewed vote of thanks to their debtor, they passed 
unanimously the following resolution :— 


“*That Sir Walter Scott be requested to accept of his furniture, plate, 
linens, paintings, library, and curiosities of every description, as the best means 
the creditors have of expressing their very high sense of his most honourable 
conduct; and in grateful acknowledgment for the unparalleled and most 
successful exertions he has made, and continues to make, for them.’ ”— 
Narrative, vol. ii. p. 309. 


Within two years of this period, these exertions, after having been 
for a time partially suspended by Scott’s pitiable state of health, 
were altogether closed by his death ; and now we refer again to the 
Narrative, since the transactions which freed Abbotsford from the 
remaining burthen of debt, cannot be better related than in the words 
of one of the parties immediately concerned. 


*“ In the winter succeeding the poet’s death,”’ says Mr. Lockhart, “ his sons 
and myself, as his executors, endeavoured to make such arrangements as were 
within our power, for completing the great object of his own wishes and fatal 
exertions. We found the remaining principal sum of commercial debt to be 
nearly £54,000, £22,000 had been insured upon his life; there were some 
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moneys in the hands of the trustees ; and Mr. Cadell very handsomely offered 
to advance to us the balance, about £30,000, that we might without further 
delay settle with the body of creditors. This was effected accordingly on the 
2nd of February, 1833; Mr. Cadell accepting as his only security, the right 
to the profits accruing from Sir Walter’s copyright property and literary 
remains, until such time as the new and consolidated obligation should be 
discharged. Besides his commercial debt, Sir Walter left also one of £10,000, 
contracted by himself as an individual, when struggling to support Constable, 
in December, 1825, and secured by mortgage on the lands of Abbotsford. 
And, lastly, the library and museum, presented to him in free gift by his 
creditors in December, 1830, were bequeathed to his eldest son, with a burden 
to the extent of £5,000, which sum he designed to be divided between his 
younger children, as already explained in an extract from his diary. His 
will provided that the produce of his literary property, in case of its proving 
sufficient to wipe out the remaining debt of the firm, should then be applied 
to the extinction of these mortgages; and thereafter, should this also be 
accomplished, dividec equally among his surviving family.”—Vol. ii. p. 395. 


Various meetings were held soon after Sir Walter’s death, with a 
view to the erection of monuments to his memory. About £10,000 
were subscribed for this purpose; but a portion of this sum having 
been abstracted by a party who had the control of it, a different 
destination for the remainder was suggested and agreed to. 


“The noblemen and gentlemen who subscribed to this fund adopted a 
suggestion, (which originated, I believe, with Lord Francis Egerton, now 
Earl of Ellesmere, and the Honourable John Stuart Wortley, now Lord 
Wharnciiffe), that, in the place of erecting a cenotaph in Westminster Abbey, 
or a statue or pillar elsewhere, the most suitable and respectful tribute that 
could be paid to Sir Walter’s memory, would be to discharge all the encum- 
brances upon Abbotsford, and entail the house, with its library and other 
articles of curiosity collected by him, together with the lands which he had 
planted and embellished, upon the heirs of his name for ever. The sum pro- 
duced by the subscription, however, proved inadequate to the realization of 
such a scheme ; and after much consultation, it was at length settled that the 
money in the hands of the committee (between £7,000 and £8,000), should 
be employed to liquidate the debt upon the library and museum, and whatever 
might be over, towards the mortgage on the lands. This arrangement enabled 
the late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Walter Scott to secure, in the shape originally 
desired, the permanent preservation at least of the house and its immediate 
appurtenances, as a memorial of the tastes and habits of the founder. 

“Such was the state of matters when the Lieutenant-Colonel embarked 
for India: and in his absence no further steps could well be taken. Upon 
his death, it was found that, notwithstanding the very extensive demand for 
his father’s writings, there still remained a considerable debt to Mr. Cadell, 
and also the greater part of the old debt secured on the lands. Mr. Cadell 
then offered to relieve the guardians of the young inheritor of that great 
name from much anxiety and embarrassment by accepting, in full payment of 
the sum due to himself, and also in recompence for his taking on-himself the 
final obliteration of the heritable bond, a transference to him of the remaining 
claims of the family on Sir Walter’s writings, together with the result of some 
literary exertions of the only surviving executor. This arrangement was 
completed in May, 1847; and the estate, as well as the house and its 
appendages, became at last unfettered. The rental is small; but I hope 
and trust that as long as any of the blood remains, reverent care will attend 
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over the guardianship of a possession associated with so many high and 
noble recollections. On that subject the gallant soldier who executed the 
entail expressed also in his testament, feelings of the devoutest anxiety ; and it 
was, I am well assured, in order that no extrancous obstacle might thwart the 
fulfilment of his pious wishes, that Mr. Cadell crowned a long series of kind 
services to the cause and the memory of Sir Walter Scott, by the very hand- 
some proposition of 1847.”—Vol. ii. p. 396. 


In the short and modest preface it is stated that when Mr. Cadell 
made this proposition, he stipulated that an abridgment of the Memoirs 
of Sir Walter Scott, originally comprised in seven volumes, should be 
prepared by Mr. Lockhart himself, the author of the original memoir : 
and certainly no one could have more fitly performed the task. 


“If I had been to consult my own feelings,” he says, “ I should have been 
more willing to produce an enlarged edition; for the interest of Sir Walter’s 
history lies, I think, peculiarly, in its minute details—especially in the 
details set down by himself in his letters and diaries; and, of course, after the 
lapse of ten years, more copious use might be made of those materials without 
offence or indecorum. Mr. Cadell, however, considered that a book of smaller 
bulk, embracing only what may be called more strictly narrative, might be 
acceptable to certain classes of readers; and the manner in which this gentle- 
man had throughout conducted himself towards Sir Walter, his family, and his 
memory, together with other circumstances on which it is not necessary to say 
more, overcame my reluctance.” 





2.—Tue Lerters or Rusticus, on THe Naturat History or 
GopaLminc. London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 
1848. 


In the last number of this Review (No. 98, p. 140, note) we alluded 
to the forthcoming appearance of these letters in a collected form ; they 
have since been published in a single volume, and now constitute the 
most charming contribution to local natural history since the days of 
good old Gilbert White. Knapp’s ‘ Journal of a Naturalist’ treated 
of a greater variety of subjects, and was, perhaps, in some other 
respects, an imitation of White; but in that pleasant work, we vainly 
seek the heartiness, the thorough abandon, which sparkles in every 
page of Rusticus. And a kindred spirit, too, has Rusticus found in 
his editor! The notes do in truth, as all notes should do, “ assist 
and illustrate the text,” without in any case smothering “ the author 
under unnecessary comment ;” but we must justify our praises by 
quotations. Like his great prototype, Rusticus commences his letters 
with a graphic description of the situation and soil of Godalming : 
and what can be more picturesque, or more true to nature, than the 
following delineation of the hollow sandy lanes, of which there are 
many in Surrey, and the adjoining counties of Kent and Hampshire !— 


_* In many places among our little hills, we have deep hollow sandy lanes, 
with steep banks, and great thick hedges on each side a-top: hedges run to 
seed, as it were, and here and there grown into trees—gnarled oak, bushy 
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rough-coated maples, and so forth—trees, in fact, that, stretching their arms 
from both sides of the way, shake hands over your head, and form a kind of 
canopy of boughs. In some spots the polypody, twisting and interlacing its 
creeping scaly stem with the tough, half-exposed roots of hazel, maple, oak 
and hawthorn, grows in such luxuriance and profusion, that its gold-dotted 
fronds hang by thousands—aye, hundreds of thousands—over the stumps and 
roots, forming the most graceful of coverings. Here and there are great tufts 
of hart’s-tongue, with its bright, broad, shining, wavy leaves. Here and 
there, where water has filtered through chinks in the sandstone, so as to keep 
up a streak of moisture down the bank, we have lady-fern and a host of 
mosses. Here and there, in holes—little cavernous recesses—the face of the 
damp sand or sandstone is powdered over with a diversity of lichens. Here 
and there the lithe snake-like honeysuckle twines round the straight upright 
young stems of the nut-tree, cutting deeply into their substance, and forcing 
them out of their stiff propriety inte strange corkscrew forms :—up it goes, 
and getting above the heads of its supporters, spreads its own sweet laughing 
blossoms to the sun. Here and there is a dense network of the wild clematis, 
clothed with downy seeds—a plant so loved by Scott, that, with a poet’s 
license, he transplanted it from our warm hedgerows to the cold rocky scenery 
of Ketturin and Venue, a botanical blunder which few of his readers will 
detect and none criticise severely. I love these lanes, because nature has so 
long had her own way in them; and where nature is left to herself, she always 
acts wisely, beautifully, and well. There is not-a foot of surface in these old 
hollow ways but has its peculiar charms. 

“ To lovers of birds such lanes have special attractions, for they abound in 
those wild-briary thickets in which our summer birds delight to hide them- 
selves and to nestle. When the lengthening days give the first impulse to the 
feathered tribes to bend their course northward for the breeding-season, it is 
here that I listen for the first notes of the chiff-chaff: here I watch for the 
blackeap, the nightingale, the willow-wrens, the garden warblers, the white- 
throat ; here, hour after hour, have I hunted for their nests, my object not 
being plunder but information. Often have I covered my hands with 
scratches, from the prickles of briars and brambles, in my attempts to gain a 
satisfactory view of a nest and its contents without causing any disarrange- 
ment, well knowing how great was the risk of desertion, if the parent birds 
should discover anything amiss; and when deserted, if I knew not the 
builders, a nest was valueless. How well was I repaid for bleeding hands, if 
I discovered but one point in the history of a species. Eggs strung on bents 
are rife in all country places; old nests are easy to be seen when the leaves 
are gone; birds are plentiful in every hedge-row, and their song is the 
burthen of the passing breeze; but to connect with certainty each bird with 
its mate; to assign it the proper nest and proper eggs; to learn the exact 
time of its arrival and its departure; all this is a study, a labour rarely 
undertaken, and affords a pleasure akin to that which must be felt by a 
traveller exploring countries where man ias not before trodden.”—>p. 3. 


Rusticus thus reasons on that mysterious impulse which, instinct- 
prompted, annually teaches the stork of other lands “ her appointed 
time,” and the summer visitants of our own country the proper seasons 
for their departure to more genial climes. 


“ The migration of birds is a study in which our ornithologists have not yet 
made any great progress. White and Bewick have touched on it, but not quite 
satisfactorily ; they point to migration as a kind of tree of knowledge, whose 
produce, as that of the old one, is forbidden fruit. Now, migration is the 
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simplest thing in the world. At certain periods of the year, the proper food 
of certain species of birds fails in the native countries of those species. This 
is the ‘cause’ of migration; then the first ‘ law’ of migration is the ‘ instinc- 
tive—and perhaps, in some instances, experimental—knowledge that proper 
food is about to fail.” The next important facts are, that the great mass of 
birds of passage are insect-eaters ; and, secondly, that insects, at the approach 
of winter, disappear from the most northerly countries: if water-birds or 
waders, still the facts obtain—the freezing of lakes, rivers, and mud-banks first 
occurs in the higher latitudes: hence the second law, that ‘ migration is in a 
southward direction.’ Thus, migration begins in autumn and goes on till winter, 
keeping pace with the failure of certain kinds of food. No sooner does spring 
return, and promise abundance of food, than all the feathered tribes return 
northward, to dwell and to rear their young in the very places where they 
themselves were reared. The country of all species is not the same: thus 
redwings and fieldfares bred in Scandinavia, return to Scandinavia; and 
because they feed on hips and haws, they go just so far south as to procure 
a supply. ‘The ring ousel breeds in Caernarvonshire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
and Lancashire ; but not finding sufficient food there, nor yet in our southern 
counties, nor yet even in France or Spain, all of which it crosses, it goes on 
into the warmer regions of Africa. Well, then, there is our dear darling 
nightingale, that homes in Surrey, despising the inclement regions of the 
north; he, too, turns his face southward at the same time and for the same 
cause as the redwing, the fieldfare, and the ring ousel; and he, too, passes 
onward into Africa. The very birds of prey, if also birds of passage, perform 
their journeys in the same direction.”—p. 11. 


The domestic economy of the screech-owl is thus described in a 
style which reminds one of Charles Waterton’s climbing the trees to 
look after the well-doing of his young crows: with this difference, 
however, the ¢reeing expedition of Rusticus was exploratory, that of 
the Wanderer confirmatory. 


“I think I was the first to notice a rather odd family arrangement of the 
screech-owl, at least it was not known to the bigwigs in these matters about 
Godalming: it is, that a pair of screech-owls will bring up two or three 
families of owlets at once.* There may be three pairs of owlets, all requiring 
the attention of the old ones at the same time; one pair three parts grown, 
one pair half grown, one pair a quarter grown. Now this is a wonderful and 
wise provision of Nature; for these owlets are ravenous beyond all belief, and 
the old ones are for everlasting at work to keep them well supplied with rats 
and mice. I reckon a screech-owl’s nest—‘ establishment’ is a better word— 





* «Tt seems needful to state that this peculiar economy of the screech-owl 
was noticed by Mr. Blyth in the ‘ Magazine of Natural History.’ ‘ A nest 
of the barn-owl last summer, in this neighbourhood, contained two eggs, and 
when these were hatched two more were laid, which latter were probably 
hatched by the warmth of the young birds; a third laying took place after 
the latter were hatched, and the nest at last contained six young owls, of 
three different ages, which are all reared.’—Mag. Nat. Hist. v. 9. I think 
the supposition that the eggs of the later broods were hatched by the warmth 
of the elder owlets a remarkably good one, since the providing food for such 
a family must find sufficient employment for the old ones. The usual record 
of ‘ Natural Histories,’ that the barn-owl has five or six young ones to a 
brood, is not borne out by any of the above remarks; and I can state from 
actual observation that two is a common number,—E. N,” 
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is a regular blessing to the neighbourhood. A screech-owl nestles in that huge 
aspen at the gate, going into Godbold’s ; and although we are told that ‘ two 
of a trade never can agree,’ yet the hootcr breeds there too, and I never heard 
but that both species followed their mousing propensities in perfect amity. 

** But now to my tale. One day in October, 1822, 1 was sauntering along a 
lane between Munsted and Hascomb, when, just as I passed a great pollard oak, 
I saw ascreech-owl come out of a hole from which had once issued a tolerably 
large branch. I tapped the trunk with the butt end of my gun, and imme- 
diately heard a response from within, that noise which Bewick calls snoring. 
Of course, I laid down my gun and climbed the tree, which was certainly one 
of the toughest I ever undertook; there was scarcely a twig to hold by, and 
the trunk was uncomfortably large. I think the top of this tree must have 
been snapped off by the wind, or perhaps struck by lightning at some remote 
time, for a lot of short and thick worm-eaten splinters stuck up amongst 
vigorous boughs, giving the tree a very odd appearance. The treat of inspect- 
ing the interior was not to be obtained; so I put on a thick leather glove, and 
thrust my arm up to the shoulder into the hole whence Mr. Gillihowlet made 
his exit. The produce of the first grasp was an owlet of very respectable size: 
quite three parts grown, and too well feathered to be trusted alone, so I but- 
toned him in the pocket of my shooting-jacket, and tried my luck again: this 
time an owlet came to light, less than half the size of the first, and apparently 
youthful in proportion to his littleness; he also was consigned to the pocket, 
and then a third, exactly like the second. After a good deal of groping about, 
I felt pretty sure there were no more owls or owlets to be found, but there was 
something very much like eggs. So I ventured to feel with an ungloved hand, 
and brought out three eggs, one at a time; they were very warm, and were 
half buried in something like highly-dried pulverised mice, which I presume to 
have been produced by long trampling on the pellets cast up by the old owls. 
Having carefully deposited one egg in each waistcoat pocket, and a third in my 
mouth, and having screwed up im paper some of the dust, 1 commenced my 
descent, and landing in safety, sat down to examine my treasures. One of the 
old owls returned in the meantime, perched on a bough at a little distance, 
and strove to look as philosophical as possible under her loss. Determined 
to understand as much as possible of the economy of this ‘happy family,’ I 
proceeded to pierce the eggs. One was addled—this was not the one I brought 
down in my mouth—the others were ‘ sot-hard,’ as our countrymen express it : 
the owlets were too far advanced towards hatching, to permit of the eggs 
being blown.”—p. 13., 


Like his prototype, Rusticus did not exclusively confine his at- 
tention to his own immediate neighbourhood: he occasionally paid 
visits to other localities, with a view of improving his acquaintance 
with the natural history of our island. Thus we have a spirited 
description of an excursion to the Isle of Wight, and an account of 
the colony of sea-birds on the face of Freshwater Cliffs, with the 
sportsmen’s first unsuccessful attempts to bring some of them down. 
After an animated picture of the chase of a smuggler by a king’s 
cutter, our author proceeds :— 


** We had now reached the region of birds. Between the highest part and 
Sun Corner, the cliff is more than perpendicular; it positively overhangs. 
Here, then, is the retreat of innumerable sea-birds; here the foot of man has 
never trodden; here patent percussions were of no avail. The inmates were 
already on the move: guillemots and razor-bills, in parties of tens, twenties, 
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and thirties, were continually dropping from their stations, and whirling on 
rapid wing towards the ocean; the great burgomasters, far, far above the 
summnit, were wheeling round and round, like eagles, and uttering continually 
their sonorous and piercing call; while in the distance the smaller herring- 
gulls were collecting by hundreds about the Needles. The fishermen now 
pulled us right in for the cliff; and, as we approached, what a sight did we 
witness! Every inch of projecting rock was occupied: there were hundreds, 
thousands, millions of birds. I should premise, that throughout the surface 
of the cliff are excavated ledges, which are caused by layers of a softer 
substance intervening, that has crumbled, perhaps partly with frost, and 
partly with the operations of the tenants: these softer strata are perforated 
like honeycombs by the puffins. Along these ledges the birds were crowded 
so thickly, as positively to push the foremost ones off by the pressure from 
behind, as fresh troops issued from their holes. These would fly a little way, 
and, returning, settle on the heads of others, and thus, by slipping im, find 
themselves a footing, the foremost birds being obliged to tumble off, as these 
intruders had previously done. Some ledges were occupied solely by puttins, 
whose conspicuous bills, and squat though upright position, rendered them 
instantly distinguishable. The little fellows turned their heads sharply on 
their shoulders, first on one side, then on the other, like people holding 
an animated conversation. They have white cheeks, with a black hood, 
which seems fastened under the chin with a band of the same colour. A few 
of the delicately white kittiwakes were perched here and there on a project- 
ing crag; and, scattered at regular intervals, like stern, upright, solitary 
sentinels, stood the corvorants, spotting with black the whole surface of the 
cliff. There seemed little disposition on the part of any one species to consort 
with another; though crowded together on the cliff, yet each species kept in 
degree separate—willock crowded willock; puffin, puffin. A noise, as one 
might suppose like that of disembodied spirits in purgatory, issued from every 
part of the rock. Whether it proceeded from the razor-bills, willocks, or gulls, 
we could not make out; but, of all the horrid and piteous groanings I have ever 
heard, these were the most so. Perhaps it was only a morning hymn of thank- 
fulness and happiness; perhaps the soft note of love ; perhaps the united cry of 
thousands of the young for food. Being sufficiently near to see very clearly the 
whole mass of living creatures before us, the fishermen suggested that a single 
barrel should be fired at random ; at the same time they both gave a tremendous 
shout. Words cannot describe the scene that followed: corvorants, ravens, 
gulls, kittiwakes, puffins, razor-bills, guillemots, all left their stations; the 
very surface of the cliff came towards us. The remaining barrels were soon 
emptied, and all was one wild uproar. The sky was positively darkened; the 
air filled with heterogeneous sounds; the screams, the calls, the groans of the 
birds ;—the continued ringing of the fishermen’s shouts;—the almost everlasting 
echo of ourguns, which every crag and cranny seemed determined to reiterate ;— 
and above all, and harmonizing all, the tumultuous roar of the restless ocean, 
as its long and heavy swell dashed against the perpendicular but rugged cliff; — 
produced such a combination of sights and sounds, as, once seen and heard, 
can never be forgotten. 

“ But where was the produce of our united discharge? Twenty or thirty 
birds at least ought to have fallen plump into the sea; for we fired right in 
their faces, and some of them seemed to be within ten yards of us: however, 
not a bird fell, nor did there appear to be a single feather touched. Westood 
gaping at one another in unfeigned astonishment. Was the miss to be 
attributed to the rolling of the boat, or the swell? Certainly not; for in such 
n crowd all nicety of aim would have been useless. Had we forgotten to put 
in the shot? Still very improbable. The fishermen explained the mystery ; 
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and, I doubt not, your ornithological readers have done the same. The 
feathers on the breasts and necks of sea-birds are so closely matted together, 
and ferm a covering so smooth and compact, that shots striking in front will 
not enter, but instantly glance off, without doing the slightest injury. As 
soon as we understood our error, we were determined to rectify it, and were 
loading again in an instant. Now, as each little covey (for they fly in coveys, 
like partridges) passed over us, we took them in the rear, and to every barrel 
a bird fell into the water. This plan answered delightfully; and finding its 
efficacy, our spirits, which were somewhat damped by the first disappointment, 
now rose with the excitement of the scene ; and although, partly owing to the 
motion of the boat, our shots were not invariably successful, yet we soon ma- 
naged to cover the greater part of the bottom of the boat with the slain.” —p. 36. 


A visit to the corvorant colony at Alum Bay is equally amusing ; 
and the expedient resorted to by the party for getting a shot at the 
birds, reminds us of a similar plan adopted by an enthusiastic botanist 
in Scotland, who was held by the heels, head downwards, over a cliff, 
in order to gather Sibbaldia procumbens, a rare plant, found only on 
the summits of the Scottish mountains. After lying down flat, and 
looking over the edge of the cliff upon the corvorants perched upon 
its perpendicular face— 


“One of the party determined on the hazardous experiment of leaning 
over the cliff and shooting them as they sat; the other two remonstrated, but 
to no purpose: so a line was formed ; the first held tight the coat-tails of the 
shooter, the others locked hand-in-hand; thus making a dead weight of four 
against one, in case of any propensity on the part of the first to lose his 
balance. Thus arranged, the adventurer shouldered his double-barrelled, 
and, actually bending over the cliff, he pulled the trigger. An old corvorant 
fell five hundred feet down the cliff, upon the little narrow beach before 
mentioned; another. trigger was pulled, and down went another corvorant. 
The shooter then exchanged guns with him who held him by the coat-tails, 
and with each barrel of this he also sent a corvorant to the bottom; so there 
were four, as we supposed, quietly waiting our return. Emboldened by this 
success, we proceeded more than a mile along the top of the cliff, continually 
peeping over. We discovered two nests of a gull (perhaps the herring-gull), 
each with three eggs, of an olive-brown colour, with darker spots; the nests 
are made of dried grass and fern. The fishermen told us that these gulls will 
lay three eggs again, if the first three are taken, and three more when the 
second three are taken ; but no more than this, nine being the whole stock for 
one year. But the greatest curiosity we observed was thenestless and solitary egg 
of the guillemot, balanced, as if by a geometrician, on the bare rock, and looking 
as though the least puff of wind would blow it off its station into the sea.”—p. 42. 


We are all acquainted with the modes of collecting birds and birds’- 
eggs in the Hebrides and other northern islands, without suspecting 
that a similar practice obtains nearer home. Here is a description of 
the mode pursued at the Alum Bay cliffs in the Isle of Wight :— 


* Along the circuitous edge of this cliff the egg-collectors plant the iron 
crowbars for attaching the ropes by means of which they descend. Two ropes 
are commonly used, one goes round the body, and the other is held in the 
hand: the first is warped round the crowbar, so as to be let out at pleasure; 
the second is fixed to it by a noose, and when the suspended sportsman wishes 
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to reascend, he shakes this second rope as a signal, and two men on the top 
of the cliff begin hauling at the first, or waist-rope, while he assists the 
operation by climbing up the second, hand over hand. The crowbar is rarely 
stuck so deep as eight inches in the ground, so that at every movement of the 
collector it may be seen to give most fearfully; but impunity creates valour, 
and as no ill has yet resulted from this careless mode of planting the bar, they 
seem to fear none. At some parts of the face of the cliff are shelving ledges 
of the most slippery turf, and when arrived at these, the collector throws off 
his waist-rope, and walks or clambers along for fifty or a hundred feet, and 
sometimes even more. This, though less striking to a stranger than the act 
of dangling from a rope, after the fashion of a spider from his thread, is in 
fact the most dangerous feat of all, for the slightest slip is fatal. Another 
constant source of danger is the detachiug of small pieces of rock or loose 
stones, by the friction of the rope against the cliff: to avoid these, the cliff-man 
has to keep an incessant look-out, and to bob his head this way and that, to 
escape a broken sconce.” —p. 43. 


The guillemot, or willock, sits with its solitary egg under its wing, 
and rarely leaves it after the day it is laid; so that the egg-collectors 
may at all events be sure that the eggs of these birds are fresh. The 
eggs seem to be considered delicacies by feathered bipeds as well as 
by the featherless, for we read— 


** Man is not the only robber this poor bird has to fear: the gulls and ravens 
are ever on the alert to secure her eggs. This is horrid unkind of neighbours, 
but, perhaps, not inconsistent with our own practice. The gulls are for ever 
scanning the face of the cliff, hoping to catch a glimpse of an unprotected 
egg. Directly a gull has found one, he charges point blank at its small end, 
using his beak as a lance. The huge egg, thus pierced, sticks on his beak, 
and he flies away as though he was carrying a great pear in front of his head; 
in this way he sucks out all the goodness while on the wing, and drops the 
shell when empty. These shells, with a great hole at one end, may often be 
found upon the downs above, and naturalists profoundly assert that stoats and 
weasels are the aggressors; thus assigning to those lithesome quadrupeds a 
marvellous extent of cliff-scaling capability. 

** The raven has no less taste for willock’s eggs than the gull; but his ma- 
noeuvres are somewhat different. He never pierces the egg, but seizes it sud- 
denly, and darts off to the top of the cliff, amid the uproar of the colony. 
While on the look-out, he traverses silently and slowly the face of the cliff, 
making little circles, and returning again and again to the same hunting- 
ground; but the moment he spies an unprotected egg, he darts in, seizes it— 
I suppose with his feet—and makes off like an arrow to the summit, there to 
enjoy his meal at leisure. - You may mark him down, and then, by vociferous 
shouting and running to the place, make him leave his booty, which is always 
sound and whole.”’—p. 45. 


These ‘ Letters of Rusticus’ form the source whence most subsequent 
writers on blights have drawn their materials; and well worthy are 
they of consultation by all gardeners and agriculturists, since the 
descriptions of these pests are perfectly trustworthy, being in all cases 
the result of observation. The insects treated of as blights are the 
gooseberry-grub, the hop-fly, the American blight, apple-weevil, the 
apple and other moths, and the different insects infecting the turnip. 
The proceedings of all these are minutely described, in a style which 
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would tempt the most cursory reader to go on, when once he has 
commenced their perusal. We have already (No. 98, p. 140, &c.) 
given some amusing extracts respecting Aphides or plant-lice; we 
must now conclude our notice of this delightful book with one or two 
others relating to the same curious insects, and to the autumnal manners 
of flies and humble-bees. 


“* Plant-lice, I have said, are everywhere. I have to-day, (August 15, 
1835), cut open codling after codling, and found the pips garrisoned with 
them; not one lone Aphis, but a whole troop, of all sizes. When I let in the 
daylight there was a considerable sprawling and waving of legs, and no small 
alarm in the hive, but by degrees they got used to light and fresh air, and 
were quite still. I tried to tickle them with a straw, in order again to watch 
their movements; when lo and behold, they were all dead—gathered to their 
fathers—gone to the tomb of ali the Capulets! Some had heaved anchor 
and dropped from the pip; others fixed more firmly, had died at their post, 
and oo their legs together under them, hung by their beak. In no apple 
was there any road in or out; there was no chance of their passing to the 
outer air, or of their having come from it; indeed their speedy death proved 
that change of air did not agree with them. I was particularly careful in my 
search for a via, but there was none. I have often seen the same thing in a 
bloated poplar-leaf; but here is a possibility ef the egg being laid between 
the cuticles of the leaf, then, the sap-suction commencing, the bloat may be 
caused; but this is impossible in a huge apple, with an inch and a half of 
pulp in every direction. I am unable to explain the mystery; so, like many 
other wiseacres, I content myself with wondering how, inthe name of fortune, 
the Aphides got there ! 

*‘ Another odd station for Aphides is on the roots of plants. I have found 
them by hundreds on a thistle-root, closely packed together, and almost as 
white as snow. The other day I pulled up a large thistle that grew on an 
ant-hill, and thus I brought to light a whole colony of these white Aphides. 
I had long known of the great value which ants set on these little beasts ; 
so I shook down some dozens of them from the thistle-root, amongst the 
ants, which were all a-swarm at the damage I had done to their dwelling. 
No sooner were the ants aware of the presence of the Aphides than they 
began to fondle them with their legs—sometimes positively taking them 
round the neck—to tap them on the back with their antennz, and to lick 
them with their tongues; they then took hold of them with their jaws, and 
lifted them from the ground, and carried them, with the greatest care, one by 
one, into the recesses of the nest. I walked by the same way about three 
hours afterwards, and found the nest all quiet and orderly, and not an Aphis 
was to be seen; so I went to work with my knife, and scraped down the side 
of the hill. I soon came to the Aphides; they were clustered together on 
little bits of thistle-root, which had been broken off in the ground, and were 
attended by numbers of ants. When the ants found their cattle were again 
in jeopardy, they drew them gently from the root, and carried them still 
farther into the nest. 

* IT am quite convinced that honey-dew is a secretion from the Aphides, 
and that ants devour this honey-dew, and a sweet, clear, liquid honey it is. 
I have often watched an ant go from one Aphis to another, stand behind 
each, and gently squeeze the body with its fore legs; perhaps one Aphis in 
ten, not more, will give out a small drop of honey, as clear as crystal, which 
the ants instantly swallow. The ants take much more care of the Aphides 
than the Aphides do of themselves: they are sad, dull, stupid creatures. It 
is very pretty to see the licking and washing and cleaning and caressing 
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which the ants constantly bestow on them. When the Aphides cast their 
skin, the ants instantly carry it away, nor will they let any dirt or rubbish 
remain among them or onthem. But the most amusing care of the ant is 
guarding the Aphides from the attacks of that little parasitic fly, whose 
operations Mr. Haliday has so well described. You must have seen a sheep- 
dog run over the backs of a whole flock of sheep, when closely crowded 
together, in order to bring back some sinner that has gone astray; so will 
the ants in the hot sunshine run about over an establishment of Aphides, 
driving away the rascally parasite that is for ever hovering over to destroy 
them.”—>p. 106. 

“Did you ever observe the flies on the sunflowers cleaning themselves ? 
They first have a good long feast of honey, and cover themselves with pollen ; 
eyes, legs, and wings, all as yellow as gold. When one ef the thieves has 
managed to get so polleny that he can’t see, he sets to work to clean himself. 
It is most amusing to see bis operations. The hind legs clean the wings, and 
the fore legs the head; with great skill the pollen is scraped off the head, eyes, 
and face, and then rolled up into pellets by the fore legs, and thrown away 
with a kind of jerk. I have seen this done fifty times. The humble-bees on 
a sunflower are also very odd-mannered. They get as drunk as Bacchus or 
Silenus ; then they get sleepy as Morpheus, and cross as Cerberus. If you 
touch one, he leans on one side, cocking up the opposite legs into the air, 
and plays divers other antics ; till, with his various trials to show that he is 
compos mentis, and able to fight and defend himself, he sidles, staggers, rolls, 
and falls to the ground, and there lies on his back till he has slept himself 
sober.” —p. 125. 





3.—Tue Town; 1Ts MemoraBLe CHARACTERS AND Events. By 

Leigh Hunt. St. Paul’s to St. James’s. With Forty-five Illustra- 

tions. Two volumes. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 

1848. 

How delightful are such books as Leigh Hunt’s—books which one may 
take up at any odd moment of leisure with the certainty of meeting 
with something to amuse, something to instruct, something to assist in 
clothing the realities of every-day life with radiations from the realms 
of fancy, or in re-peopling the actual world with life-like idealities of 
its former tenants! This is especially the case with the volumes 
before us. Mr. Hunt is better fitted, perhaps, than any living writer 
to illusirate the rich store of poetical and historical associations 
connected with the world of London, wherewith his sympathies have 
ever been identified ; and the elucidation of its by-gone glories must 
have been to him indeed a labour of love. 

As Mr. Hunt well shows in his opening chapter, the moral of that 
charming tale, ‘ Eyes and no Eyes,’ is nowhere more clearly exhibited 
than in the thoroughfares of a crowded city. One man “may go from 
Bond-street to Blackwall, and unless he has the luck to witness an acci- 
dent or get a knock from a porter’s burthen, may be conscious, when he 
has returned, of nothing but the names of those two places, and of the 
mud through which he has passed;” another may take the same 
route, and while actively observant of the present, he may allow his 
mind, as Leigh Hunt says, to “put on wings angelical, and pitch 
itself into the grand obscurity of the future,” without any let or 
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hindrance to its running back also upon “the more visible line of the 
= . P . 

past,”—of that past which is “the heir-loom of the world.” 


** Now in no shape is any part of this treasure more visible to us, or more 
striking, than in that of a great metropolis. The present is nowhere so 
present ; we see the latest marks of its hand. The past is nowhere so trace- 
able ; we discover, step by step, the successive abodes of its generations. The 
links that are wanting are supplied by history; nor, perhaps, is there a single 
spot in London in which the past is not visibly present to us, either in the 
shape of some old buildings, or at least in the names of the streets; or, in 
which the absence of more tangible memorials may not be supplied by the 
antiquary. In some parts of it we may go back through the whole English 
history, perhaps through the history of man, as we shall see presently when 
we speak of St. Paul’s Church-yard, a place in which you may get the last 
new novel, and find remains of the ancient Britons and of the sea. There, 
also, in the cathedral, lie painters, patriots, humanists, the greatest warriors, 
and some of the best men; and there, in St. Paul’s School, was educated 
England’s epic poet, who hoped that his native country would never forget her 
privilege of ‘teaching the nations how to live.” Surely, a man is more of a 
man, and does more justice to the faculties of which he is composed, whether 
for knowledge or entertainment, who thinks of all these things in crossing 
St. Paul’s Chureh-yard, than if he saw nothing but the church itself, or the 
clock, or confined his admiration to the abundance of Brentford stages.”— 
Vol. i., pp. 4. 


And what a vista is opened unto us by the revelations of this little 
spot in the heart of London,—St. Paul’s Church-yard! We are led 
back, not only to the earlier periods of our own history, but to an era 
far antecedent to the earliest appearance of man upon the earth, or at 
least upon that portion of the earth’s surface which he now inhabits. 
The sand and sea-shells, and the fossils of the London clay, mentioned 
in the following extract, tell their own tale, and sufficiently expose 
the error of those who would have us believe that there is no process 
now going on which can account satisfactorily for the geological 
phenomena, referred by a certain class of reasoners to the sole action 
of the deluge. 


* As St. Paul’s Church-yard is probably the oldest ground built upon in 
London, we begin our perambulations in that quarter. The cross which 
formerly stood North of the cathedral, and of which Stowe could not tell the 
antiquity, is supposed by some to have originated in one of those sacred stones 
which the Druids made use of in worship; but at least it was more than 
probable that here was a burial-ground of the ancient Britons; because when 
Sir Christopher Wren dug for a foundation to his cathedral, he discovered 
abundance of ivory and wooden pins, apparently of box, which are supposed 
to have fastened their winding-sheets. The graves of the Saxons lay above 
them, lined with chalkstones, or consisting of stones hollowed out: and in the 
same row with the pins, but deeper, lay Roman horns [? urns], lamps, lachry- 
matories, and all the elegancies of classic sculpture. Sir Christopher dug till 
he came to sand and sea-shells, and to the London-clay, which has since 
become famous in geology. So that the single history of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard carries us back to the remotest periods of tradition; and we commence 
our book in the proper style of the old chroniclers, who were not content 
unless they began with the history of the world,”—p. 29. ? 
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From St. Paul’s Church-yard to Whitehall is a tolerable leap, but 
hardly so extensive as from the ancient Britons, who “ rode, as it were 
in their coaches, and yet had not arrived at the dignity of bread and 
cheese,” to the following graphic description of the company at a royal 
concert given by Charles II. 

“ Lady Castlemain, the Duchess of Portsmouth, and Nell Gwyn, all have 
their respective lodgings in Whitehall, looking out upon gardens elegant with 
balconies and trellises. * * * The concerts are French, partly got up by 
St. Evremond and the Duchess of Mazarine, who come to hear them; and 
there, in addition to the ladies before mentioned, come also the Duchess of 
Buckingham, short and thick, (daughter of the old parliamentary general, 
Fairfax); and Lady Ossory, charming and modest; and the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, who was neither; and Lady Falmouth, with eyes at which Lord 
Dorset never ceased to look ; and the Duchess of York (Clarendon’s daughter), 
eating something; and divine old Lady Fanshawe, who crept out of the cabin 
in a sea-fight to stand by her husband’s side. The Queen has brought her 
there, grateful for a new set of sarabands, at which Mr. Waller is expressing 
his rapture,—Waller, the visitor of three courts, and admired and despised 
in them all. Behind him stands Dryden, with a quiet and somewhat down- 
looking face, finishing a couplet of satire. ‘Handsome Sydney’ is among the 
ladies ; and so is Ralph Montague, who loved ugly dogs because nobody else 
would ; and Harry Jermyn, who got before all the gallants, because he was in 
earnest. Rochester, thin and flushed, is laughing in a corner at Charles’s 
grim looks of fatigue and exhaustion; Clarendon is vainly flattering himself 
that he is diverting the king’s ennui with a iong story ; Grammont is shrugging 
his shoulders at not being able to get in a word; and Buckingham is 
making Sedley and Etheredge ready to die of laughter by his mockery of the 
poor Chancellor.”—Vol. ii. p. 282. 


The two volumes are filled with similar agreeable gossiping re- 
miniscences, “recalling the memories of remarkable characters and 
events connected with” the streets of London “between St. Paul’s 
and St. James’s:” for example ;—we have notices of old St. Paul’s, 
with its loungers, its boy-bishops, sermons, and desecrations; St. 
Paul’s School, and its illustrious scholars; Mr. Newberry’s shop for 
children’s books at the corner of the church-yard ; Doctors’ Commons 
and its wills; the Fleet and its marriages; Fleet-street and its 
celebrities,—Richardson, Goldsmith, Dryden, Isaac Walton, Cowley. 
Johnson, &e.; the Strand, Lincoln’s Inn, and Ben Jonson; Drury- 
lane, the theatres, and actors and actresses; Long Acre, its mug- 
houses and Prior; St. Martin’s-lane and Leicester-square, with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Hogarth; Charing Cross and the execution of 
the regicides,—Prior, Thomson, Swift, Beau Fielding, York-place, 
and Wolsey; Whitehall and St. James’s, with anecdotes of royalty, 
from Henry VIII. down to Queen Victoria. There is, of course, much 
we would gladly quote from this tempting bill of fare, but must refrain. 

Those who formerly became acquainted with these sketches in the 
pages of the ‘London Journal,’ where the principal part of them 
originally appeared, will be glad to renew their acquaintance with 
them in their new and elegant form; those who may now for the 
first time peruse the contents of these velumes, will find them, in the 
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words of many who read the papers when first published, “among the 
pleasantest and most interesting of the author’s writings.” And in 
the hope that we may speedily be favored with the half-promised con- 
tinuation, to the friendly notice and good-will of all we now heartily 
commend the present venture. 





4.—Hertrs to Hererorp History, Crvu, AND LEGENDARY; in an 
Account of the Ancient Cordwainers’ Company of the City; the 
Mordiford Dragon; and other subjects. By J. Dacres Devlin.— 
London: J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street; Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. 1848, 


Mr. Deviry affords another modern instance that the advice of an 
old saw may sometimes be safely disregarded; for had he allowed 
himself to be swayed by the adage, “Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” he 
would not have attained the honourable position which he has already 
won for himself by his literary labours. His volume on ‘The Shoe- 
maker,’ in Charles Knight’s series of Trade Guides, was deservedly 
commended by the press ; and the present little volume is a proof that, 
even to the humblest artisan, intellectual pursuits are now perfectly 
accessible. Our author is a member of the gentle craft; and, we 
believe, to his honour be it spoken, almost, if not entirely, self-edu- 
cated. In the short preface prefixed to his book, he thus modestly 
gives a sketch of the circumstances which led to its compilation. 


“The condition of his health rendering it necessary—combined with an- 
other equally pressing obligation—that he should leave London (which has 
been his temporary home so often, and, in all, so long), in the early part of 
the summer of 1847, and get away, for atime, into some less smoky and 
more field-environed city or town, he came to Hereford; and here, after 
securing some trifling share of work at his trade, which is that of a boot- 
closer, he recommenced, as a next proceeding, his old habit of seeking for 
such intellectual gratification as might be attainable within the new sphere 
where he was placed; and hence he began to peer about for such stray 
documents, books, or neglected bits of human history, as very few in his own 
humble walk in life seem to concern themselves so earnestly about as himself, 
and to turn them to the same purposes.”—P., 5. 


The first portion of the book resulting from these inquiries is 
entitled ‘ The Ancient Cordwainers’ Company of Hereford ; and con- 
sists, for the most part, of extracts from ancient documents in the 
possession of the Company, with comments thereon. One of the 
documents is the book of “the accomptes of David Jones and James 
Wilcox, being wardens of the fellowshippe and company of the cor- 
visars and showmakers within the cyttey of Hereff: in the yere of our 
Lord God 1570. .... Dated the viijth daie of Marche in the xijth 
yere of the reigne of our soueraigne ladie Elizabeth, by the grace of 
God Quene of Englande,” &c. Some of the entries are very curious, 
and go far to show, in the words of Carlyle, appositely quoted by our 
author, “how men lived and had their being” in those days; and 
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thus form certain links in the chain of such a history as Carlyle him- 
self has desired to see, which shall demonstrate “not our government 
only, or the house wherein our life was led, but the life itself we led 
there :” for these, however, we must refer to Mr. Devlin’s own pages. 

‘The Dragon of Mordiford,’ forming the concluding portion of the 
book, is an amusing affair, “ being the whole history of how it was first 
found and fed by an innocent and affectionate young girl—of its bad 
after-doings, and its death; including the full particulars of the ancient 
painting of the terrible monster in the church.” This painting— 
now, alas! obliterated—must, in all conscience, have been ugly enough 
to frighten all the children away from church, if it at all resembled the 
verbal portrait of the beast given in Mr. Newman’s amusing ‘ Legends 
of Lug,’ published some years ago in the ‘ Entomological Magazine.’ 
He says :— 


“ Once upon a time, there was a great dragon lived on a hill near the town 
of Mordiford. His body was covered with bright scales, which shone hke 
burnished brass; and the scales were so hard, that no weapon could pierce 
them. His teeth were a foot in length, and as sharp at the points as needles ; 
and there were three hundred and fifty-two in each jaw. The claws of his feet 
were bent, and as long as a mower’s scythe; his eyes were as large as a man’s 
head, and shot forth flashes of lightaing which killed whatever they struck ; 
his breath was a flame of sulphur, and killed every beast that breathed it. He 
devoured all the sheep and the lambs, all the cows and the oxen, and the 
horses ; and all the sows and the pigs, and hundreds of men that worked at the 
farms on the hill. He glanced at them with the lightning of his eye, and slew 
them and devoured them. Of the cows and the oxen and horses he made two 
mouthfuls each ; and of the sheep and the lambs, and the sows and the pigs, 
he made one mouthful each. Great rewards were offered to any one who would 
undertake to kill this monster; and a great many men went out well armed 
against him, but the monster first slew the men with his eye, and then ate them 
with his mouth.” 


Mr. Newman’s account of the destruction of this monster agrees 
with the second of Mr. Devlin’s metrical versions of the event, in so 
far as it attributes the deed to a notorious criminal, who ensconced 
himself in an empty barrel, as well as in showing that in this ‘ Battle 
of the Barrel’ neither man nor dragon came off the winner; but it 
differs in one material point, namely, the sort of weapon by which 
the deed was done. Mr. Newman says :— 


“The next day, when the criminal was told that the king had agreed to 
pardon him if he would killthe monster, he provided himself with a gun with 
a very long barrel, and he loaded it with a bullet made of silver. He then 
bought an empty cider-hogshead, and took out the head, and he put the cider- 
hogshead in a waggon, and then got into the hogshead with his gun, and the 
head of the hogshead was again put in its place, and the criminal carefully 
concealed inside. There was a certain place, at the mecting of the waters of 
Lug and Wye, where the monster came down every day to drink exactly as the 
clock struck twelve; so the criminal directed that the hogshead, with him- 
self inside, should be drawn in the waggon, and taken out and left at this 
place; and all this was done, and the man drove the waggon away. Exactly 
at twelve o’clock the monster came down to drink, which the criminal knew 
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by his hideous roaring, and also by the powerful smell of sulphur which 
oozed through the crevices of the hogshead, so he knocked out the bung, 
and thrust the barrel of the gun through the bung-hole. Then he saw 
the monster come slowly up out of the water, and look about him for some- 
body to eat, and the criminal trembled with affright; but, recollecting the 
opportunity of saving his own life, he took steady aim at the monster’s left 
eye, and shot him through the head. Then the dragon breathed forth a 
terrible stench, and leaped in the air to the height of fifty-three feet, and fell 
on its back. Ilis wings stretched out for a moment, guivered, and then 
folded over him, and he died. But the stench which the monster sent forth 
came through the bung-hole of the hogshead, and killed the man: which 
shows very clearly that he should have taken the precaution to take out the 
bung from the inside, and instantly replace it when he had fired.” 


Mr. Devlin is disposed to throw overboard that part of the above 
legend which gives to gunpowder and a silver bullet the credit of 
‘sausing the destruction of the Mordiford dragon. He argues as 
follows :— 


* We are now told that it was with a gun the man shot at and killed the 
dragon, placing the muzzle of the piece at the bung-hole of the barrel, and 
thence discharging the leaden contents of the deadly instrument at the foe! 
I deeply suspect that the old chatterer tradition—is, in this case, sadly at 
fault, and has lost all the healthiness of its earlier memory, as neither gun, nor 
yet gunpowder, was invented in the dragon-age of the world; and as such, in 
my Versification of this version, I have wholly passed over this gun-shooting 
maneeuvre, and given in its place to the hero some sort of blade weapon, let it 
be called sword, dagger, lance, or by any other name.”—p. 23. 





We can hardly share in our author’s exultation at his detection of 
what he considers an anachronism. It is, we believe, well known 
that the earliest records concerning the Mordiford dragon, give Mr. 
Newman’s version of how he came to his end; at all events, it follows, 
that as in the myth a gun is mentioned as the instrument of death, the 
myth itself dates subsequenily to the invention of gunpowder. Moreover, 
our author’s ideas of “the dragon-age of the world” seem to have been 
derived from the descriptions of Ichthyosaurs, Plesiosaurs, Pterodactyls, 
et id genus omne, in Lord Brougham’s ‘ Discourse of Natural Theology.’ 
Now, we are quite willing to admit the difficulty of proving that guns 
and gunpowder were in use in those early ages of the world; but, in 
grave humility, we would ask whether it has been clearly ascertained 
that Hereford-jail and cider-barrels—aye, whether even the author’s 
proposed substitute for the gun—some “blade-weapon, as sword, 
dagger, or lance,” were synchronous with that long-past “ dragon- 
age of the world?” For our own part, so partial are we to legendary 
lore, that we care not to institute these rigid inquiries: to us these 
myths are amusing; we do not underiake to prove them ¢rve. In 
this spirit, therefore, though we hardly thank Mr. Devlin for his addi- 
tions to the legendary history of the renowned Dragon of Mordiford, 
we wish him all success in the literary labours announced in his 
advertisement, and conclude with a stanza or two as a specimen 
at once of his powers of versification, and of the second barrel 
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catastrophe. ‘The man has given his foe some home-thrusts through 
the bung-hole of his protecting cask, with the now forgotten weapon, 
“sword or dudgeon dagger,” and has very imprudently, as it turns 
out, quitted his wooden armour in order to fight more freely. 


* And out-sprung, too, the dragon after him, 
Out from the Lug, where it so late had sported, 
Taking its pastime in a frolic swim— 
A scene to which it had so oft resorted. 


* And then, and there, the man and dragon fought, 
As best they might; the one, with all man’s cunning, 
Giving no chance away, as came the thought, 
And dragon maddened from its first wound stunning. 
Long, long, they fought— how long there’s none can say, 
The monster striving still to be the winner ; 
But all in vain,—the man stabbed fast away, 
And now, all helpless, dropp’d the fork’d-tongued sinner. 


* And yet how sad! expiring as it lay, 

Writhing its wings and tail in dreadful caper, 
It breathed upon the man in desp’rate way, 

When lifeless fell he, too, from that fell vapour! 
Thus man and dragon met most dismal end, 

The dragon from the man, the man from dragon, 
Striving their precious laurels to defend, 

Though neither in this case had much to brag on.” 


5.—Tue SHaAksrERE ALMANACK ror 1849, London: David Bogue, 
86, Fleet-street. 

A «coop idea, well wrought out. “The object of the Almanack,” 

says the preface, “is to give an event, with a suitable quotation, from 

the writings of Shakspere, for each day of the year.” Many of these 

quotations are exceedingly quaint and happy. For example:— 


“ April 23, Monpay.—Shakspere born, 1564: 
* He was a man, take him for all in all 
. . . ? 
I shall not look upon his like again.’ 
Hamlet Act i. Scene 2. 


“ June 6, WepNESDAY.—The Queen of England, the Emperor of Russia, 
and the King of Saxony at Ascot races, 1844. 
* When shall we three meet again?’ 
Macbeth, Act i. Scene 1. 
“ June 7, TuuRspay.—Reform Bill passed, 1832. 
‘ Ely. But, my good lord, 
How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urged by the commons? Doth his Majesty 
Incline to it or no? 
* Canterbury. He seems indifferent: 
Or, rather, swaying more upon our part, 
Than cherishing the exhibiters against us.’ 
King Henry V., Act i. Scene 1. 
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* July 17, Tuespay.—The First Number of Punch, or the London Chari- 
vari published, 1841. 

‘Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me. The brain of this foolish-com- 
pounded clay, man, is not able to invent anything that tends to laughter, more than 
invent, or is invented on me: I am not only witty in myself, but the cause that wit 
is in other men.’ 

Second Part of King Henry IV. Act i. Scene 2. 

* September 7, Frrpay.—Dr. Johnson born, 1709. 

‘ Assist me, some extemporal God of rhyme, for, I am sure, I shall turn sonnet. 
Devise, wit; write, peu; for 1 am for whole volumes in folio.’ 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act i., Scene 2. 

* October 6, SarurpAY.—Louis Philippe born, 1775. 

‘O, that your young nobility could judge 

What *twere to lose it, and be miserable! 

They that stand high have many blasts to shake them, 

And if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces.’ 

King Richard III, Act i. Scene 8. 
“ November 24, SarurDAy.—Sterne born, 1713. 
‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.’ 
Hamnilet, Act ii. Scene 2. 

“ December 1, SaruRDAY.—Euonaparte crowned, 1804. 

‘Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust 
upon them. ‘Thy fates open their hands; let thy blood and spirit embrace them.’ 

Twelfth Night, Act ii, Scene 5.” 

But none, perhaps, surpass in delicate irony the following, with 

its unmistakeable application :— 


* April 10, Turspay.—Chartist procession in London, 1848. 


‘ Flavius.—Uence, home, you idle creatures, get you home; 


Is this a holiday? ..... What trade art thou? 
Citizen.—Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am but, as you would say, a 
cobbler. 


Flavius.—Thou art a cobbler, art thou? 

Citizen.—Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the awl: I meddle with no trades- 
man’s matters, nor women’s matters, but with all. Iam, indeed, sir, a surgeon to 
old shoes; when they are in great danger, I recover them. As proper men as ever 
trod upon neat’s leather have gone upon my handywork,. 

Flavius.—But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day? 

Why dost thou lead these men about the streets? 
Citizen.— Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get myself into more work.’ 
Julius Cesar, Act i. Scene 1.” 

“ Should this year’s issue meet with encouragement, the public 
may expect to be presented with an annual series, of a similar kind.” 
May we see many such annual series, for they deserve all encourage- 
ment. 





6.—Finat Memoriats or Cnartes. Lams. By Thomas Noon 
Talfourd. In two volumes. Edward Moxon. 

Ex1a’s Essays will probably be read as long as books continue to be 

printed in the English language; and few will ever read them with- 
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out feeling a desire to know something of their author. His letters, 
and a short sketch of his life, have already been published. Twelve 
years have elapsed since their appearance; and now we have the 
biography of Charles Lamb completed by one of his executors—Mr. 
Talfourd. The work is of great interest, and even of greater in- 
terest than it appears; for, with Charles Lamb, we have reminiscences 
of Coleridge, Hazlitt, Godwin, and other remarkable men, his contem- 
poraries, with some who have filled the public gaze from circum- 
stances unconnected with literature. 

Some portions of the narrative are painful; but they leave on the 
mind a salutary impression, tending to raise that estimate of the better 
qualities of human nature which we are too apt to place below its 
proper standard. The life of Charles Lamb was the struggle of a 


brave heart with the heaviest calamities that can fall to the lot of 


human endurance; and which, enduring to the end, never lost its 
- > tw) ? 
power of affection. All may profit by the lesson. 


7.—Lectures ON THE NATURE AND USE OF Money. By Jolin Gray. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
Tims is the Currency Treatise to which attention has been drawn by 
a challenge of the author, in the offer of a prize of one hundred 
guineas to any one who will undertake its refutation. We are dis- 
qualified from entering the lists, by our entire concurrence in one of 
his leading propositions,—the fact that a metallic currency is a false 
standard of value, and a fearful aggravation of the evils arising from 
the ordinary fluctuations of property ; but we think few who have 
read much upon the subject, would have any difficulty in proving 
the fallacy of the doctrine, upon which Mr. Gray founds his pro- 
posed remedy,—the assumption that producers would be protected 
from the ruinous consequences of a falling market, by abundant 


issues of paper money properly secured. ‘This is the common error of 


both bullion-and-paper-theorists. Every body can see that prices are 
affected more or less, by scarcity and abundance of money ; but it is 
equally true, that prices do not rise or fall in exactly corresponding 
ratios with money. Of this we had a proof in 1847, when, in the 
midst of a financial crisis, wheat rose to one hundred shillings per 
quarter ; and, when in September the pressure had abated, it fell to 
forty-five shillings. At the present moment, the issue of some millions 
of paper-money, on the security of corn, would of course affect its 
price, in the proportion that it caused corn to be withdrawn from the 
market ; but whenever the corn had to be sold, to enable the borrowers 
to return the paper, as upon Mr. Gray’s plan, its price would fall, if in 
excess of the supplies required for immediate consumption, and the 
borrowers would find they had gained nothing, but an evil day deferred. 

The truth is, and it is one almost self-evident, that if there were 
neither gold nor paper in the world, the value of commodities would still 
fluctuate—that is to say, some would be more in request than others, 
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which is all we mean by value ; and this being so, the notion of giving 
fixity to any symbol of value, be it paper or be it gold, is a metaphysical 
delusion ; a most disastrous delusion, however, because the source of 
ruinous convulsions. The remedy must be sought im the simplest 
attainable process for regulating the equity of contracts by the fluctu- 
ating values of the necessaries of life. 


8.—Tue Risk anp Fatt or Rome Papar. By Robert Fleming. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 1848. 

Tue little book whose title we have given above, is a reprint of ‘An 
Epistolary Discourse,’ which originally made its appearance in the 
year 1701. The author, who seems to have been a man of great 
learning and piety, was at that time pastor of the Scottish Church 
assembling in Founders’ Hall, Lothbury, London ; which office he had 
been urged to accept by William IIL, who had known him on the 
continent. He died in 1716, having, during his useful life, enjoyed 
the friendship and esteem of the most eminent among his contempo- 
raries of all religious denominations. Without claiming for Mr. 
Fleming the gift of prophecy—to which his friends seem to have 
considered he possessed an undoubted titlke—we must say, that many 
of what he modestly terms his “ guesses” in this ‘ Discourse,’ have 
been fulfilled with wonderful exactitude. Taking the year 606 as the 
era for tlie foundation of the Papacy—the Pope, Boniface, having 
assumed the title of Universal Bishop in that year; and stating that 
the years spoken of in the prophecy are to be understood as years of 
360 days, instead of Julian years of 365 days; the author proceeds 
to show the time of the downfall of the Papacy, in the following 
paragraph, which contains the essence of his ‘ Discourse’ :— 


“ If we may suppose that Antichrist began his reign in the year 606, the addi- 
tional 1260 years of his duration, were they Julian or ordinary years, would lead 
us down to the year 1866 as the last period of the seven-headed monster. But, 
seeing they are prophetical years only, we must cast away eighteen years, in 
order to bring them to the exact measure of time which the Spirit of God 
designs in this book. And, thus, the final period of papal usurpations (sup- 
posing that he did, indeed, rise in the year 606) must conclude with the year 
1848.”-—p. 43. 


This, to say the least of it, remarkably coincides with recent events 
at Rome; for although the flight of the Pope from the seat of his 
empire may not perhaps be considered exactly equivalent to an 
absolute extinction of the Papacy, yet no one can doubt that the 
Papal power has thereby received a grievous shock, from which there 
is but little probability of its ever recovering. 

We cannot enter upon any disquisition of this perplexing subject, 
but would simply direct the attention of all who feel interested in it 
to the present volume, which, from its plain good sense and practical 
character, deserves to be well known. 
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9.—Tue Cossacks oF THE UKRAINE: comprising Biographical 
Notices of the most celebrated Cossack Chiefs, and a description of 
the Ukraine. By Count Henry Krasinski. London: Partridge 
and Okey, Paternoster-row. 1848. 


A WELL written and interesting narrative of the history of a curious 
and little known people, who played an important part in a very 
eventful portion of Napoleon’s career. The author is well fitted for 
the task he has undertaken, having spent a considerable part of his 
life in the inhospitable land he writes upon. He compiled a regular 
history of the Polish Cossacks three years ago; but circumstances 
having prevented its publication, the present work is substituted. In 
its pages the author says :— 


‘IT describe their [the Cossacks’] piratical expeditions into Turkey, and 
sketch their dangerous rebellion (fostered by Russia) in Poland, under Chmiel- 
nicki, Zelezniak, and Gonta; and not less formidable rebellions in Russia, 
under Stenko Razin, Mazeppa, and Pugatchef, which rebellions cost Russia 
nearly a million of human beings, and shook that empire to its very founda- 
tion, and even to this time has not only impaired its whole strength, but 
rendered its continued existence a mysterious problem. Having further 
described all the branches of the Polish Cossacks, with their most noted chiefs, 
from almost the beginning of their political existence till our time, I then 
unveil many interesting facts respecting Catherine II., as connected with 
Poland, and give a short account of her lovers, and the victims of her hatred, 
as also the various diabolical intrigues for which she was so infamously cele- 
brated. I conclude the work with a statistical, historical, and geographical 
description of the Ukraine, from time immemorial the land of unbridled 
passions, poetry, and romance, and the source from which the genius of Byron 
drew the material for his poem of Mazeppa.”—Preface, 12. 


Making every allowance for certain expressions of hatred to Russia 
—a feeling which, to a Pole, is as inextinguishable as it is sponta- 
neous—the reader will find in the Count’s work many suggestive ob- 
servations as to the probable future of both Poland and her oppressor. 
Whether the author’s splendid vision of the Pole, the Cossack, and 
the Mahometan, locked in a friendly embrace, and constituting a har- 
monious coalition, will ever be realized, remains to be seen; but no 
one will doubt the wisdom and the policy of a real friendship being 
cemented between England and France. ‘The two countries thus 
united, might bid defiance not alone to Russian power, but to that of 
the whole world. 





10.—A History oF tHe Reianina Famiry or Lavnore; with some 
Account of the Jummoo Rajahs, the Seik Soldiers and their Sirdars; 
edited by Major G. Carmichael Smyth, 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry. 
Calcutta: W. Thacker & Co., St. Andrew’s Library. 1847. 

A spiRirep and apparently trustworthy narrative, “compiled partly 

from native manuscripts, and partly from information collected from 

Seik Sirdars and European officers in the Seik service ;” and a strange 
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eventful history of intrigue, rapine, murder and debauchery does the 
narrative unfold. ‘The editor having been twenty-six years in India, 
and acquainted with the whole course of events during that period, 
was well qualified for the task. He evidently has no great partiality for 
the Seiks and their rulers, against whom he is of opinion that we 
should long ago have adopted coercive measures, “‘ and have assumed 
what kings call ‘a commanding attitude ;” and if this attitude had 
been assumed it is probable that numerous valuable lives would have 
been spared to their country: for it is evident that with such a set of 
miscreants as the rulers of the Punjaub, no half measures would be of 
any avail. 

The following extract, relating the revolting cruelties practised by 
the Seik soldiers upon the widows and slaves of Jewahir Sing, brother 
of the licentious Ranee Chunda, mother of Dulleek Sing, and who had 
Leen assassinated by the troops to avenge the death of Peshoor Sing, 
will give an idea of their character. The evening following his death 
the corpse of the murdered Wuzeer was burnt; and 

“Two of the late ministers’ widows, and three slave girls, were burnt with 
the body. A guard of Seik soldiers was in attendance, and the conduct of 
these men on the occasion was atrocious in the extreme. During the 
procession the unfortunate women, according to a custom, carried money to 
scatter to the people ; but it was actually forced out of their hands by 
the armed ruffians who surrounded them. Again, as they mounted the 
pile, their jewels and trinkets, their ear and nose-rings, &c., with which 
they were adorned for the occasion, were violently torn from them by the 
brutal troops, who answered their shrieks with taunts and jests. One savage, 
more shameless, if possible, than the rest, actually thrust his hands among 
the smoke and flames to tear away the golden fringe and embroidery worn by 
one of the miserable victims on her trousers. Thus insulted and molested, 
the hopeless women could not remain in the position which custom enjoined 
as proper and decent for the occasion, but were persecuted and disturbed 
until the rising flames acted as a barrier against further molestation. At this 
moment, one of them, in a transport of rage and grief at the treatment to 
which they were subjected, rose erect amidst the fire and smoke, and in the 
loud and piercing tones of agony called down curses on the whole race of 
Seiks. On this, one of the savages made a blow at her with the butt of his 
musket ;—he missed her, however, and she fell, a prey to the flames alone, 
into the midst of the raging fire.”—p. 151. 

From the fulness of its details, this volume will be found extremely 
useful to all who would attain a comprehensive view of the historical 
events connected with the country of the Seiks, and the rise and pro- 
gress of the family of the present rulers at Lahore; a more systematic 
mode of giving dates would have been an improvement. 





11.—Memnorrs oF the Lire or Witiiam Coxtins, Esq, R.A. ; 
with selections from his Journal and Correspondence. By his Son, 
W. Wilkie Collins. 2 volumes. London: Longman and Co., 1848. 


A DELIGHTFUL biography of one of England’s gifted sons, whose 
career is depicted in a style which cannot fail to delight all lovers of 
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art, as well as all who are interested in tracing the progress of genius 
from its first faint dawnings to its full development. The early 
struggles of many a man who has risen to eminence are far more 
interesting than the better known events of his subsequent career, 
which are, in some measure, public property, and, as such, generally 
command a greater share of attention. We shall, therefore, chiefly con- 
fine our extracts to the earlier period of Mr. Collins’s life. 

He was born in Great Tichtield Street, London, on September 18, 
1788. His father, alsonamed William, was an Irishman, a native of 
Wicklow ; and his mother, described as “a remarkably dignified and 
handsome woman,” was born near Edinburgh. His father was an 
author, and a dealer in pictures, but in humble circumstances, though 
cheerfully devoting the trifling profits of his combined professions to 
the education and general advantage of his family. His sons, William 
and Francis, having been 


** Surrounded, from their earliest infancy, by pictures of all ages and sub- 
jects, accustomed to hear no conversation so frequently as conversation on 
Art, thrown daily into the society of artists of all orders, from the penniless 
and dissipated Morland to the prosperous and respectable West, nothing was 
more natural than that the two boys should begin to draw at an early age. 
In overlooking their ravages among old palettes, their predatory investigations 
among effete colour-bladders, and their industrious pictorial embellishment of 
strips of old canvass and scraps of forgotten paper, it was not difficult for the 
practised eye of the elder Mr. Collins to discover in William—who took the 
lead, on evenings and half-holidays, in all ebullitions of graphic enthusiasm— 
some promise of the capacity that was lying dormant in the first rude essays 
of his childish pencil. Year by year the father watched and treasured up his 
son’s drawings, until the boy’s spontaneous intimation of his bias towards the 
painter’s life enabled him to encourage his ambition to begin the serious 
direction of his studies, and to predict with delight and triumph that he 
might perhaps live long enough ‘to see poor Bill an R.A.’”—p 7. 


Though this prediction was not literally fulfilled, the father lived 
to see his son, at the age of nineteen, admitted as a student of the 
Royal Academy, having previously been nominally under the tuition 
of George Morland, from whom, however, he himself was of opinion, 
he never gained “ any remarkable advantage in the practical part of 
his art ;” nor was it likely he should, as scarcely any two men could 
more widely differ in their tastes, habits, and associates, than did 
Collins and Morland. The following anecdote of Collins’s first sketch 
of a subject in which he was destined to distance all competitors, is 
exceedingly interesting :— 

* His first sight of the sea-coast was at Brighton, whither he was taken by 
his father. As soon as they had gained the beach, the boy took out his little 
sketch-book, and began instantly to attempt to draw the sea. He made six 
separate endeavours to trace the forms of the waves as they rolled at his feet, 
and express the misty uniformity of the distant horizon line: but every fresh 
effort was equally unsuccessful, and he burst into tears as he closed the book, 
and gave up the attempt in despair. Such was the first study of coast scenery 
by the painter who was afterwards destined to found his highest claims to 
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original genius and public approbation, on his representations of the various 
beauties of his native shores.” —p. 20. 

The death of his worthy father in January, 1812, just at the period 
when his prospects seemed to brighten, threw the family of Mr. Col- 
lins into great pecuniary difficulties ; which were somewhat ameliorated 
by the success of his sweet picture, ‘The Sale of the Pet Lamb,’ 
composed during the season immediately succeeding his father’s death. 
On the 7th November, 1814, he was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. In 1815 he visited Norwich ; and an incident which oc- 
curred whilst sketching at Cromer, as related by his friend Mr. Stark, 
is worth quoting, as exhibiting his own enthusiasm and perseverance :— 


“He was much amused, on one occasion, by the remark of some fishermen. 
Having made a careful study of some boats and other objects on the beach, 
which occupied him the greater part of the day, towards evening, when he was 
yreparing to leave, the sun burst out low in the horizon, producing a very 
beautiful although totally different, effect on the same objects; and, with his 
usual enthusiasm, he immediately set to work again, and had sufficient light to 
preserve the effect. The fishermen seemed deeply to sympathize with him at 
this unexpected and additional labour, as they called it; and endeavoured to 
console him by saying, ‘ Well, never mind, sir; every business has its 
troubles.’ ’—p. 76. 


To the exhibition of 1816, Mr. Collins contributed, besides two 
portraits, “The Argument at the Spring,” and “ Shrimp Boys— 
Cromer.” These were all sold; but the artist’s prospects do not 
seem to have improved, as is evident from certain passages in his 
journals, which are, however, mingled with hopeful aspirations and 
honourable expressions of intention; and this leads us to the tide in 
his affairs which led on to fame and fortune. But here we must let 
his affectionate biographer speak for himself :— 


“ Hopeful as the painter’s anticipations still continued, untiring as were his 
efforts to extricate himself from his gathering embarrassments, they did not 
bring with them the success and security that he desired. The autumn was 
approaching, his exertions were the main support of his family, he had 
attempted to render them more advantageous by removing to a convenient 
and well-situated dwelling; and now, to his dismay, he found, as the season 
advanced, that lis income grew more and more insufficient to supply even the 
daily demands—economical though they were—of his new scale of expenditure; 
and that, unless some sudden change took place in his fortunes, his affairs 
were threatened—after all his industry and all his successes—by no less a 
Visitation than absolute ruin. 

** A calamity so severe and disheartening as this would have overwhelmed a 
man of inferior mental powers,—it stimulated the subject of this biography, 
however, to fresh effort, to stronger determination, to more vigorous hope. 
Gradually and surely, year by year and thought by thought, his old boyish 
anxiety to draw the sea at Brighton, had been expanding within him into a 
higher and finer aim; and, as he now looked the hard necessities of his position 
in the face, as he remembered the approval bestowed on the Cromer sea-piece, 
and as he saw that he must grasp at wider popularity, or sink at once into 
penury and failure, his mind opened at once to a knowledge of its resources, 
and to a discovery of all that it had hitherto left unstudied and unachieved on 
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the English coast. That which, under happier circumstances, might have 
been a gradual process, became, under the pressing influence of necessity, a 
sudden operation—a thorough conviction that inexhaustible nature presented, 
in the scenery and population of the shores of England, a fund of untried and 
original material for the capacities of art. Thus has it ever been with genius. 
Thus, as the child of chance and the creation of sudden accident, does that 
mysterious gift vindicate its unearthly origin. The inferior faculties and 
accomplishments of the mind are under human control, are linked visibly to 
the chariot of journeying time; but genius owns no mastery, bows to no appli- 
cation, lives for no season. In one unregarded moment it springs into being, 
on the mute, obedient soil of the human mind! To the veriest trifles, the 
merest chances, is the world indebted for the most eloquent appeals of mortal 
intellect that have been addressed to it. A boyish frolic, or a momentary 
want, a heartless insult, or a careless jest, is the Prometheus that steals from 
its native heaven this hidden fire, this creating spirit that kindles in the poet’s 
verses, and glows in the painter’s forms. 

** Whatever intellectual rank Mr. Collins’s sea-pieces may be considered to 
hold, as original and popular works of Art, it is not to be doubted that from 
them his highest celebrity as a painter first arose; and it is not less certain, 
that the immediate awakening of his mind to the conviction of the real 
extent of its capacities, and the discovery of the direction which those capa- 
cities for the future should take, was coeval with the sudden responsibilities 
forced upon him by his embarrassment at this period. Once conceived, his 
purpose was immediately settled. He determined to quit London and 
London friends; to proceed to Hastings; and there to make, on new prin- 
ciples, a series of studies on the coast, which should enable him to exhibit 
such thoroughly original works as would obtain for him an honourable cele- 
brity, relieve his family and himself from the difficulties which oppressed 
them, and procure him the satisfaction of haying restored the prosperity of 
his household, by the honest exertions of his own genius.’’—p. 83. 


Notwithstanding the increased success attending the adoption of his 
new style, the artist was again, in 1818, involved in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, from which, as before, he was again relieved by the liberality 
of Sir Thomas Heathcote, who, having formed a correct estimate of 
Collins’s character and genius, was not rendered “ weary in well doing” 
by what many others would have considered evidences of extravagance, 
idleness, or even worse. But better times were drawing on. A scene 
on the coast of Norfolk, exhibited in 1818, was purchased by the Prince 
Regent ; introductions to Sir George Beaumont, Lord Liverpool, Sir 
Robert Peel, the Duke of Newcastle, and other patrons of Art, 
rapidly succeeded each .other; as well as intimacies with Wilkie, 
Chantrey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and others of the first 
men of the day. In 1820, he was chosen a Royal Academician, having 
lost his election the preceding year by one vote only. And here, 
though there is much tempting matter unnoticed, we must close our 
hasty sketch of the early struggles of one whom we may now consider 
to have attained a firm footing, with his son’s summary of his career 
up to the period of his election. 


“ Few elections were ever made more completely to the satisfaction of the 
profession and the public than this. Mr. Collins had now, for a series of 
years, exhibited works which had stood amongst the foremost attractions of 
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the Academy walls. He had displayed in his choice, treatment, and variety 
of subject, a genius and originality which had won for him not only the 
hearty approval of patrons and friends, but of the public at large. Viewed 
under any circumstances, the honour which he had just received was his 
undoubted due; and it was not more gladly conferred than gratefully and 
delightedly acknowledged. To a man whose powers, hopes, apd efforts were 

bound up in his profession, whose darling object was to assist his brethren in 
raising it to its highest dignity and noblest possible position; whose enthu- 
siasm for his arduous calling lived through all the privations of his early 
years, and all the bodily suffering that darkened his closing life, this testimony 
from his fellow-painters of their appreciation of his genius and their approval 
of his efforts, produced no transitory satisfaction, and was hailed as no 
common honour. [But it had yet a tenderer and a deeper interest than lay in 
its promise of wider reputation, and its incentive to higher ambition. It 
brought with it the recollection of the old boyish studio in Portland-street— 
of the hard labour and crushing failures of those early days of imperfect skill 
—of the gay prediction of future Academic honours, and the cheerful con- 
fidence that he should live to witness them himself, with which his father had 
then cheered him throug’ all obstacles—and of the bereavement which now, 
when the honours had really arrived, now, when the ‘ poor author’s’ favourite 
day-dream had brightened at last into reality and truth, made that father 
absent from the family board, and yoiceless for ever among the rejoicings of 
the domestic circle!’”—p. 159. 

We have rarely met with a biographical work full of such absorbing 
interest as the one before us, or one in which the events are clothed in 
language so unaffected, and a style so pleasing. Every one who has a 
taste for art should possess the ‘ Life of William Collins.’ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Poems anp Sones By E.H.B. London: Pickering. 1848, 


Many of these pieces seem to have been suggested by domestic occurrences ; 
they are chiefly of a plaintive character, and are evidently the productions of 
one by no means unacquainted with sorrow. With a perfectly unpretending 
character they combine much elegance of diction, and, moreover, exhibit con- 
siderable command of versification, especially the two or three translations 
from Lamartine. As a short specimen, we quote the following embodiment 
of an idea in Dante. 
“ LIFE 
* Yes, life is but a feverish dream, 

A drop snatch’d from th’eternal stream, 

An ignis-fatuus seen from far, 

A drooping, trembling, falling star. 


“We wake too soon to sin and pain, 
The drop rejoins the stream again ; 
Few are the lights our path to cheer, 
Our star is shining o’er our bier.” 





DEFECTS IN THE PRaAcTICE oF LirE ASSURANCE, AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THEIR REMEDY, with Observations on the Uses and Advantages of 
Life Assurances, and the Constitution of Offices. London: W. S. Orr & 
Co., Amen Corner. 


THIs pamphlet appears to owe its origin to the disputed claims which have 
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occasionally, during the Jast few years, been made the subjects of law-proceed- 
ings. The objections to the present mode of granting policies by many offices, 
are fairly stated, and the observations upon the disputed cases are just; still 
we cannot think that any office of respectability would dispute claims unless 
they had good grounds for supposing that a positive fraud had been committed 
upon them by the assurer or his referees. Such a course would-manifestly 
be most unwise, and most injurious to themselves. At the same time, we 
allow, that there should be no room for doubt in so important a matter as Life 
Assurance; since “‘a claim which cannot be set aside, or even disputed, is the 
only result to which a wise man can look forward with any satisfaction, as the 
end of the transaction on which he enters when he assures his life.” 


Poems. By N. W. Freeland. London: Saunders & Otley, Conduit Street. 
1848. 

A voLumE of graceful compositions, original and translated, which we are 
sure will find favor beyond the “ circle of immediate acquaintances,” however 
wide that circle may be. Of the translations, we may particularly mention 
the fine version of Lamartine’s noble address to Lord Byron, entitled ‘ Man ;’ 
and of the originals, if we may be allowed to point out any as deserving 
especial notice, those entitled ‘The Swimmer ;’ { Lines supposed to be written 
by an Orphan Girl left at School during the Holidays;’ ‘The Dying Huntsman;’ 
‘ Lines on the Death of an only Brother,’ and, ‘O, spurn her not!’ are our 
favourites, and favorably exhibit the author’s powers in their various styles. 


Ecmont: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Gocthe. Translated from the German. 
London: Saunders & Otley, Conduit Street. 1848. 

A FAITHFUL prose version of one of Goethe’s comparatively less-known 

tragedies. In the preface, the translator truly says :— 

“It is much to be regretted that Goethe should have so widely departed 
from the pure truth of history, in pourtraying the character of Egmont, that 
instead of exhibiting him in the honourable position of a fond husband, and 
the parent of a numerous family, he should have represented him engaged in 
a questionable intrigue, and immersed in merely frivolous pursuits, at the 
moment he became the victim of a tyrant’s vengeance. Facts may be some- 
times legitimately altered for the enhancement of dramatic effect; but it is 
difficult to palliate, upon these grounds, the introduction of circumstances, 
which, like those in the drama, can add no lustre to the hero’s fame; while 
a stricter adherence to the particulars of his domestic life, would doubtless, 
in the hands of so great a poet, have lent new pathos and effect to the catas- 
trophe, and increased our sympathy alike for the patriot and the man.” 


Tue ComMeERcIAL Crisis or 1847-1848; setnc Facts anp Figures 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE EVENTS OF THAT IMPORTANT PERIOD, CON- 
SIDERED IN RELATION TO THE THREE Epocus or THE RAILWAY 
Mania, THE Foop anp Money Panic, AND THR FrRENcH REVOLU- 
TION. By D. Morier Evans. London: Letts & Son, Royal Exchange. 1848. 

HAVING received this volume almost on the eve of publication, we can do 

little more than speak of it as a book of reference essential to the further 

investigation of the currency question, and to which we shall have occasion 
again to recur. ‘The title, which we have quoted in full, fairly describes the 
contents of the volume, with the exception of the Appendix, wherein is given 

“ An alphabetical list of the English and foreign mercantile failures, with the 

balance-sheets and statements of the most important houses.” The various 

facts appear to be conveniently arranged under the several epochs or heads to 
which they refer, and the whole work has been carefully compiled. 





London; Waterlow and Sons, Printers, 66 & 67, London Wall. 
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Caterpillars, 130. 

Catlow’s Popular British Entomology, 
108; Popular Field Botany, 313. 

Causes of the French Revolution, 28 ; 
of poverty, 62; of the non-improve- 
ment of Irish lands, 445. 

Cavaignac, 230, 233. 

Celebrated Women of Ancient France, 
575. 
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Celtic character improveable, 458. 

Chalklen, Rev. C. W., 539. 

Changes effected by the blast-furnace, 87 ; 
of insect-life, 116. 

Channing, W. E., Life of, 317; popularity 
of his writings, 318 ; his habits of com- 
position, 320; his birth, 323; school- 
days, ib. ; at Harvard University, 324 ; 
enters cn the incumbency of Federal 
Street Church, 325; key-note to his 
character, 326; truthfulness of his 
nature, /J.; espouses federalist opinions, 
328; leaning to communism, 330; 
notions on the English social condition, 
332; attachment to republican in- 
stitutions, 334; opinions on freedom 
of speech, 337; theological opinions, 
338 ; exertions for the benefit of the 
poor, 340; plan of instruction, 342 ; 
his opinions on slavery, 343; summary, 
345. 

Character of the Welsh people, 105. 

Charles IT. , his reception attherestoration, 
516. 

Chateaubriand’s Memoirs, 568; his 
youth, 569; abode at the Castle of 
Combourg, 571. 

Chat Moss, reclamation of, 456. 

Chemical constitution of the atmosphere, 
301. 

Chorus of the Greek plays, 476. 

Chromatic scale, 472; intervals, 473. 

Cinder-tip, 88. 

Circassians, 261; their attack on the 
Russian forts, 264. 

Class lesson in Political Economy, 379. 

Clearances in Ireland, 166. 

Clement Thomas, 227, 229. 

Coal-measures of Wales, 80. 

Cockchafer, 122 ; ravages of the grub, id. 

Coercion not the proper remedy for Irish 
distress, 183. 

Coke-burning, 84. 

Coleoptera, 123, 136. 

Collins’s first sight of the sea, 608; his 
perseverance, 609; elected R.A., 610. 

Colonel Thompson’s enharmonic organ, 

73. 

Colonization of Ireland, 182. 

Commercial crisis of 1847-8, 612. 

Commission of Inquiry into the tenure 
of Irish lands, 181. 

Comparison between Louis Napoleon’s 
election and the restoration of Charles 
ii., 328. 

Connexion of Music and Poetry, 292. 

Constitution of the French Republic, 529. 

Consumption of Coal, 84. 
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Contrast of Ulster with the rest of Ire- 
land, 177. 

Conversations with Goethe, 555. 

Cornwall and Devonshire, waste lands 
in, 460. 

Correspondence, 276. 

Cossacks of the Ukraine, 606. 

Cruelty of the priests and nobles in Ger- 
many, in the 13th century, 251. 

Crusade against the Turks preached in 
Hungary, 256. 

Cultivation of Irish waste lands, 441. 

Curwen, Rev. J., his plan of musical 
instruction, 465. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 315. 


D 


Dawn of the Reformation in Germany, 
253. 

Death-watch, 126; Dean Swift’s de- 
scription of, id. 

De Capell Brooke on thesea-serpent, 497. 

Defects of Life Insurance, 611. 

Development of the principle of Associa- 
tion, 521. 

Devlin’s Helps to Hereford History, 599. 

Diatonic, explanation of the term, 469. 

Difference in concert-pitch since the time 
of Handel, 468. 

Diptera, 136. 

Dissensions in the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France, 208. 

Distressed needlewomen and cheap prison 
labour, 371. 

Diving spider, 115. 

Docility of Lrishmen, 175. 

Doing harm with the best intentions, 386. 

Domestic Life of the Emperor of Russia, 
299. 

Don Carlos, a Tragedy, 15. 

Dragon-flies and their transformations, 
118. 

Dragon of Mordiford, 600. 

Dudley, Baron, and his iron-works, 97. 

Duke of Bedford, anecdote of, 30. 

Duty on hops, 141. 


E 
Earwigs, 132. 
Eckermann’s Gesprachte mit Goethe, 
555. 
Edict of Fredericksberg, 153. 
Education in Wales, 278. 
Educational statistics of the iron districts 
of Wales, 164. 
Effects of music, 292. 
Egede on the sea-serpent, 493. 
Eggs and larvee of gnats, 117. 
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Egyptian dynasties, 399, 415. 

Egyptians’ views of life and death, 552. 

Elections of officers of the National 
Guards, 203 ; of national representa- 
tives, 205. 

Emigration scheme for Ireland, 438. 

Employment of prisoners and paupers 
insufficient to account for the distress 
of the needlewomen, 389. 

Encouragement of Irish tenantry in im- 
provements, 450. 

Entomology, 108. 

Ephemere, or day-flies, 120. 

Episodes of Insect Life, 111. 

Error of arming the populace, 197. 

Essays, &c., by Lord John Russell, 1, 6 ; 
onthe English government, 11. 

Establishment of the Turks in Europe, 
27. 

Euclid’s section of the canon, 479; his 
musical scale, 480. 

Evening scene at Rome, 287. 

Events of April 16, 205., 

Evidence of Mr. Kincaid on Irish 
clearances, 167 ; of Mr. Wakefield, 7+. 

Examiner on Prison Labour, 389. 

lxcess of population not the only cause 
of Irish misery, 438. 


F 

Falls of the Ganges, poetical description 
of, 49. 

Fate of Stokestown emigrants, 169. 

Fish in Rivers and Streams, 311. 

Fisher, Mr. C. T., 539. 

Flower, Miss Eliza, 540. 

Fleming’s Rise and Fall of Rome Papal, 
605; prediction of the fall of the 
Papacy, 7b. 

Flowers at Florence, 289. 

Flux used in smelting iron-stone, 85. 

Foley, his travels in Sweden, 98. 

Foreign Literature, 237, 545. 

Form of government in Denmark, 148. 

Foundation of Eton College, 311. 

Freedom of German people in the middle 
ages, 250. 

Freeland’s Poems, 612. 

Vrench Republic, 188; insurrection of 
June, 1848, 228. 

Friedrich Creuzer, 583. 

Fuel used in smelting ironstone, 83. 


G 
George Doscka, 256. 
German Literature, 578. 
Germany Unmasked, 145. 
Gipsies in Russia, 299. 


Glamorganshire, its mineral treasures, 79. 
Gliddon’s Ancient Egypt, 395. 
Glow-worms, 137. 

Gnats and their egg-rafts, 117. 

Goethe on French literature, 56]; on 
Bentham, 564 ; on the natural sciences, 
565 ; on German unity, 566. 

Goethe’s Egmont, 612. 

Government works for Ireland, 184. 

Gray’s Lectures on Money, 604. 

Great peasant war of Germany, 249. 

Great Sea-serpent, 491. 

Grecian lyre, 470. 

Greek and Roman notation of music, 462. 

Guido and musical syllables, 482. 


iH 

Harmonic intervals, 475. 

Hawkins’ Extinct Monsters of the Ancient 
Earth, 512. 

Heaps of cinders, 95. 

tfendachordal scale, 480. 

{lengstenberg’s Egypt and the Books of 
Moses, 395, 420. 

Heptachordal scale, 471. 

Heroic poetry of India, 38. 
Historical events connected with the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, 148. 
History of the Reigning Family of La 
hore, 606. 

Ilistory not adapted for a preliminary 
branch of study, 545. 

Hollowness of Russian power, 300. 

Holstein created a duchy, 150; attached 
to the Crown of Denmark, 160. 

Honey-dew, 142. 

Hood’s Song of the Shirt, 372. 

Hop-duty, 141; fly, id. 

Hot-blast, 93; first introduced into Wales 
at Dowlais works, 94. 

Human misery, 371. 

Hymenoptera, 154. 


Ignorance and bad _ habits, 
causes of misery, 65. 

Illustrations of the causes of poverty, 392. 

Immigration of Irish, 168. 

Improvements in musical notation, 489. 

India has a literature of her own, 33; 
from the earliest times divided into 
kingdoms, 38. 

Indian epic poetry, 34. 

Insanity developed by the French Re- 
volution, 282. 

Inquiry into Shakspeare’s Religion and 
Philosophy, 282. 
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Insects objects of admiration in ancient 
times, 108; their agency in the removal 
of decaying substances, 125; injuries 
and benefits of, 127 ; metamorphoses, 
130; parental instincts, 131. 

Insurrections in Upper Swabia, 257. 

Intervals in music, 470. 

Invention of musical instruments, 290. 

Trish clearances, and improvement of 
waste lands, 163; landlords, 173; 
bogs readily reclaimable, 180; difficul- 
ty, and how it must be met, 436. 

Irishmen in America, 174. 

Iron Manufacture of South Wales, 76. 

fron-stone or ‘* Mine,’’ 83. 


Jerome Paturot, in search of the best re- 
public, 237; on the first news of the 
revolution, 238; experiences of re- 
publican magistracy, 240; workmen 
and the director, 244. 

K 

Keats, his Endymion and Hyperion, 
351; his birth and school-days, 354 ; 
apprenticed to a surgeon, 355; his 
early readings in poetry, ib. ; letter to 
Leigh Hunt, 356 ; to Mr. Bailey, 357 ; 
lines on a lock of Milton’s hair, 359 ; 
letter to Mr. Reynolds, 362; to Mr. 
Hessey on the Quarterly critique, 365 ; 
death of his brother, 366; thoughts on 
marriage, ib.; his illness and death, 
368 ; summary by Mr. Milnes, 369. 

Key-note to Channing’s character, 326. 

Keys in music, 466; major and minor, 
484. 

Kirby, Rev. W., on Enaliosaurians, 514. 

Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to En- 
tomology, 109. 

Knight’s National Cyclopedia, 316. 


L 

Lace-winged flies, 134. 

Lady-bird, 144. 

Lamartine, 194, 205, 207. 

Lands in Ireland in the hands of impo- 
verished proprietors, 445. 

Larve of the gnat, 119; cases of caddis- 
worms, 121. 

Law of Landlord and Tenant in Ireland, 
177. 

Learned incredulity in the existence of 
the sea-serpent, 491. 

Lectures on Ancient History, 545. 

Ledru Rollin, 203. 
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Lepidoptera, 127 ; ravages of their larvee, 
131 ; their wings, 134. 

Lessons of Revolutions, 516. 

Letters of Rusticus, 588. 

Liberty of the press, 13. 

Life of Lord William Russell, 8; of 
William Ellery Channing, 317; of 
John Keats, 349. 

Literary works of Lord John Russell, | ; 
statesmen, 2. 

Living Enaliosaurians, 514. 

Llandaff, 107. 

Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, 587. 

Lord John Russell as a literary character, 
5; his literary works, 31; Palmerston 
on the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
162. 

Louis Blanc’s letter to the Times, 198. 

Luther opposed to the German people, 

260. 


M 


Macaulay’s History of England, 516. 

Machinery and manual labour, 377. 

Mahabharata, an Indian epic poem, 38 ; 
subject of the, 52 ; specimens of, 57. 

Mainzer’s Music and Education, 289,482. 

Major and minor keys, 485. 

Man’s inventions anticipated by insects, 
112. 

Mason-bees, 114. 

Materials used in the reduction of iron- 
ore, 83. 

Measures for alleviating Irish distress, 
161, 

Memoirs of Europe from the Peace of 
Utrecht, 24; of William Collins, 607. 

Memphite sovereignties of Egypt, 401. 

Men of letters, 7. 

Merthyr district, its ancient history, 80. 

Merthyr Tydvil, its population, 101; its 
sanatory condition, 102; improvements 
of, 104. 

Mill, J. S., Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy, 62; on Irish landowners, 173. 

Milner’s Descriptive Atlas, 316. 

Mineral features of Glamorganshire, 179 ; 
resources of Wales, 82. 

Mirabeau, 304; his early life, 305; 
enters the army, 306; his marriage, 
307 ; liaison with Sophie, 308. 

Miscellaneous Notices, 280, 586. 

Miss Glover’s musical notation, 438. 

Mistakes of the men of the Revolution, 
196, 211. 

Mr. Baines on waste-land improvement, 
456. 

Modulation, 468. 


INDEX. 


Morality of the population in the iron 
districts of South Wales, 104. 

Morning Chronicle on the distressed 
needlewomen, 374. 

Music, 462 ; natural to man, 291 ; among 
the Greeks, 468, 475. 

Musical instruments of the Greeks, 470; 
methods of Messrs. Curwen and Waite, 
486. 

XN 

National debt, 14; workshops, 200; 
Assembly, the first mee ting, 208: 
sitting of the 15th of May, 216; of 
June 23, 228; fete of Sunday, May 
21, 527. 

Neglect of music at the universities, 475. 

Newman’s Familiar Introduction to the 
History of Insects, 108, 110. 

Night-scene in the Welsh iron districts, 

78. 

Notes of Two Years’ Residence in Italy, 
286. 

Number of electors in Ireland, 198. 


O 

Obituary Notice, 539. 

Octachord, or Diatonic scale, 471. 

Old red sandstone, 79. 

Oldest religion of India, 547. 

On Plays, 8 

Operation of rolling iron, 91. 

Order of succession to the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, 55. 

Organs, 472. 

Origin of Music, 290. 

Outline of events in France subsequent 
to February, 1848, 192. 

P 

Peestum, 289. 

Parental forethought defined, 67. 

Pecuniary aid to Irish landowners, 448. 

Peter Jones, 303. 

Phenomena and Diosemeia of Aratus, 
293. 

Phoenicians, 553. 

Phoenix, the fable traceable to the meta- 
morphosis of the butterfly, 129. 

Phryganea, or May-fly, 121. 

Piano-forte tuning, 474. 

Pig-iron, 88. 

Plant-lice, 137; their migrations, 138 ; 
their fecundity, 139 ; anomalous mode 
of reproduction, 139. 

Poems and Songs, by E. H. B., 611. 


Poems by a Sempstress, 315. 


Political Economy, 4. 

Pontoppidan on the sea-serpent, 495. 

Popular British Entomology, 108; Field 
Botany, 513. 

Population of London and Pariscompared, 
192; of Merthyr Tydvil, 101. 

Poulett Scrope’s proposals for the im- 
provement of Ireland, 179. 

Preservation of Food, 276. 

Private life in France in the 14th century, 
577. 

Productive public works in Ireland, 45 

Professor Owen on the sea-serpent, 50 

Progenitors of the human race, 551. 

Puddle-bar, 91. 

Puddling, 90 

Pupa of the gnat, 120. 


Q 
Quantity of iron manufactured in Great 
Britain, 99. 
Quarterly Review on Music, 465. 


Z. 
3. 


R 

Ramayana, au Indian heroic poem, 38 ; 
its subject, 41; probable date, 44; 
specimen, 45. 

Reaumur’s Vorlesangen uber alte Ges- 
chichte, 545. 

Reclamation of waste lands, 453. 

Recommendations of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners for Ireland, 179. 

Refinery in iron-works, 89. 

Reformatory discipline, 388. 

Religious persecution in Russia, 271. 

Remarks on the distresses of the working 
classes, by M. Thiers, 62. 

Remedy for Irish distress, 446, 448. 

Removable causes of misery, 65. 

Representatives of the department of the 
Seine, 206. 

Republic of February a fiction, 195. 

Republic the oldest form of government, 
523. 

Results of teaching music by Wilhem’s 
method, 462. 

Revolution of June, 1848, 228. 

Rolling-mill, 91. 

Roman cardinals, 287, 288. 

Rousseau on Music, 487. 

Russian forts in the Caucasus, 
in the Caucasus, 273; 
their dexterity, 299. 

Rusticus on blights, 140; 
lanes in Surrey, 588; migration of 
birds, 589; screech-owl, 590; sea- 
birds in the Isle of Wight, 591; cor- 


265; army 
pickpockets, 


on hollow 
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collecting 
guillemot, 


vorants, at Alum-hay, 593 ; 
birds and birds’ eggs, id. ; 


594; Aphides, 595. 
S 


Sailors’ Horn-book forthe Law of Storms, 
295. 

St. Paul’s Churchyard, 597. 

Sanitary ‘condition of Tregarvon and 
Merthyr, 102. 

Schleswig and. Holstein question, 145. 

Scene-at a post-house in Taman, 267. 

Sea-serpent, 393 ; disinterested evidence 
in favour of its existence, 493; Pon- 
toppidan, 491; L. de Ferry, 495 ; De 
Capell Brooke, 497; five English 
officers, 500; Linnean Society of 
New England, 502; Capt. M‘Quhe, 
503; Professor Owen, 505.« 

Self-importance of freed serfs in Russia, 
298. 

Sexton-beetle, 123 ; its industry, 125. 

Shakspeare, his Philosophy and Religion, 
282. 

Shakspeare Almanack, 602. 

Shivaism, 548. 

Singing-book, 463. 

Sitting of the Provisional Government 
of May 15, 215; of the Republic of 
Yec. 20, 527. 

Slave-trade among the Circassians, 266. 

Small farm system, 443. 

Smother-flies, 138. 

Social distinctions, 316. 

Socialism, 200. 

Socialist decrees not passed by the French 
Provisional Government, 199. 

South Wales iron district, 77. 

Status of the Jews in England, 314. 

Stokestown clearance, 169. 

System of clearance in Ireland, 164. 

T 

Taff Vale, 107. 

Talfourd’s Final Memorials of Charles 
Lamb, 603. 

Tetrachord scale, 470. 

The Caucasus and the Land of the Cos- 
sacks, 261. 

The Church, 15, 


The Present Time, 577. 
The Reformation, 26. 
The Town, by Leigh Hunt, 596. 
Thiers, on the Miseries of the People, 73 ; 
on associated enterprise, 522. 
Thinite-sovereignties, 410, 
Thirds and fifths in music, Nature’s own 
chords, 476. 
Thompson’s Life in Russia, 295. 
Timotheus of Miletus, 472. 
Tissues of plants and animals, 502. 
True philosopher’s stone, 77. 
Tubal Cain, 95. 
Twiss on the relations of the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, 145, 148. 
U 
Upholsterer-bees, 114. 
Vv 
Vale of Neath, 78, 
Vanity, and love of fame, 7. 
Vedas, the earliest specimens of Hindu 
literature, 36. 
W 
Wagner’s der Kaukasus, 261. 
Waite, Rev. J. J., his lectures on singing, 
463. 
Waiter at Ferrara, 288. 
Wakefield’s evidence on Irish emigvration, 
167. 
Wallbridge’s Sequential System of No- 
tation, 470. 
Wasps, 114. 
Water, quantity used in ironworks, 93. 
Welsh people, their character, 105; very 
religious, 107. 
What must be done for Ireland? 184. 
Whigs defeat Sir R. Peel upon the Irish 
question, 166. 
White ants, 114. 
Whitehall in the days of Charles [1., 596. 


general, 134. 
Workhouse employment, 335. 
Works of Shakspeare, 316. 
Z 
Zimmermann’s Great Peasant War of 
Germany, 249. 


Zoologist on the Great Sea-serpent, 199. 


Erratin.—Vage 517, lines 13, 14, 15—for the paragraph as it now stands— 


|, “Twenty-seven years from the landing of Charles, 


and we find the Stuarts 


shed for ever by the Revolution of 1688.”’ 


ALU 
7 avi? 
Wings of the earwig, 133; of insects mV 











